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I—ON FLOATING IDEAS AND THE IMAGINARY. 
By F. H. BRapbey. 


In this paper! I shall attempt to deal briefly with several 
subjects or perhaps aspects of one subject. My aim through- 
out is to advocate the same main conclusion, but no satis- 
factory treatment of the questions opened is possible within 
these limits. The first discussion will be about the existence 
of floating ideas, the next will examine the difference in con- 
tent between the ‘real’ and the ‘imaginary,’ and the third 
will inquire as to the relation between imagination and play, 
together with the distinction between play and earnest. The 
conclusion to be urged or suggested in each case is that a 
hard division between the real and the imaginary is not 
tenable. The true nature and criterion of reality must hence 
be sought and found elsewhere. 

I. I will take first the question as to floating ideas. This 
should be preceded by a discussion of the nature of ideas in 
general, but such an inquiry is obviously not possible here. 
I must content myself here with referring to the conclusion 
which I have advocated elsewhere.2 Every idea ® essentially 
qualifies reality, but no idea on the other hand does this 
simply and bodily. Every idea has its own existence as 


' The first two divisions of this article may be taken as a commentary 
on various parts of my book Appearance and Reality. See especially pp. 
366 foll. 

*In Appearance (see the Index) and in various articles in Mriyp (0. S., 
No. 49, p. 23; N. S., No. 40, pp. 5,6; No. 41, p. 17, and No. 44, pp. 27, 28) 

* This holds even of the idea of ‘nothing’. See below p. 455 
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a fact, and with this side of its being it, as an idea and so 
far, does not qualify reality. Its essence, we may say, lies 
in ignoring or in discounting this side of itself. And thus 
everywhere truth and ideas have a double aspect. But every 
idea, used as an idea, must so far attach itself as an adjective 
to the real, and hence in the end there will be no such thing 
as an idea which merely floats. 

This conclusion is very commonly rejected as false. Its 
falsehood is at times even silently assumed against those who 
maintain its truth. And certainly at first sight any such 
doctrine seems open to grave objection. ‘‘ An idea,” it may 
be said, “always, if you please, refers in some sense to the 
real world, and always, if you please, neglects or discounts 
its own private existence, if, that is, it possesses any. But 
on the other hand there are ideas which plainly do not 
qualify the real. When an idea is taken as false it may even 
be repelled and denied. And, apart from this, ideas may be 
recognised as merely imaginary, and, taken in this character, 
they float suspended above the real world. The same thing 
happens wherever we deal with questions, with ideal experi- 
ments, and again with those suggestions which we merely 
entertain without pronouncing on their truth. And how, 
when you do not know that an idea is true, or when you 
even know that it is not true, can you say in such a case 
that the idea qualifies reality? In such cases the idea, it 
is plain, can do no more than float.” There is force in 
this objection, and with myself, I admit, the objection at one 
time more or less prevailed.' I will now however, attempt to 
show briefly that it rests upon misconception. 

The misconception is in short a false assumption as to the 
limits of the real world. Reality is identified with the world 
of actual fact, and outside of this world floats the unsub- 
stantial realm of the imaginary. And actual fact, when we 
inquire, is in the end the world which is continuous with my 
body. It is the construction which in my waking hours? I 


1 Principles of Logic, p. 4. There are, besides, various expressions used 
in the account of ideas which is given there, which are more or less ob- 
jectionable. So far as I know, these expressions have not been used by 
me since, though I hardly understand how a careful reader of the volume 
could be deceived by them. The term ‘sign’ or ‘symbol,’ for instance, 
implies strictly, I suppose, the recognised individual existence of the 
sign. And obviously with an idea this aspect may be absent. There 
are other expressions also which, if you take them literally, are certainly 
false, and also inconsistent with what may be called the general doctrine 
of the book. But I hope that the statements as to ideas, which I have 
made several times since 1883, are less misleading. 

*In the end in my present waking moment. This point is further 
discussed in the second part of this paper. 
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build round this centre. My body, taken in one with my 
present feelings and with the context which in space and 
time I can connect with this basis, is regarded by me as 
actual fact while all else is unreal. Thus my dreams are 
facts so far as they take their place as events in the real 
series, while the contents of my dreams are not real since 
they cannot so be ordered. The real world on this view is a 
group and series of actual events, and the test in the end is 
continuous connexion with my felt waking body. This is 
the doctrine which consciously or unconsciously underlies 
our common view as to the actual world. And it is this 
doctrine, I think, which usually is asserted or implied when 
the existence of mere floating ideas seems plausible. 

I do not purpose here to discuss formally the truth and 
consistency of this view of reality’s limits.!. The doctrine is 
in trouble at once with regard to the actual existence of past 
and future. It fails wholly to explain the position given to 
the sphere of general and of abstract ideas. And to say 
that, when confronted with the facts of the spiritual world, 
with art and science, morality and religion, it proves inade- 
quate, is to use a weak expression. The truth is that no one 
except for certain purposes really believes in such a view, and 
that no one for other purposes can fail, however unawares, to 
reject it. And, without pausing to consider any possible 
attempts at defence, I will proceed to offer another view 
which seems at least more in accordance with fact. 

Every man’s world, the whole world I mean in which his 
self also is included, is one, and it comes to his mind as one 
whole. It necessarily does so even when he maintains that 
it truly is but plural. But this unity is perhaps for most 
men no more than an underlying felt whole. There is, we 
may say, an implicit sense rather than an explicit object, but 
none the less the unity is experienced as real. On the other 
hand above this felt totality there is for the average man an 
indefinite number of worlds, worlds all more or less real but 
all, so far as appears, more or less independent. There are 
the facts perceived by the outer senses, and there is the inner 
realm of ideas and intimate feelings and passing moods. 
These regions more or less may correspond, but they do not 
correspond wholly. Then there is my present actual world, 
and the ambiguous existence of what has been and is about 
to be. There are the worlds of duty and of religious truth, 
which on the one side penetrate and on the other side trans- 


1The foundation of this view is exposed in the second part of the 
present paper. 
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cend the common visible facts. And there are the regions of 
hope, desire and dream, madness and drunkenness and error, 
all ‘unreal,’ if you please, but all counting as elements in 
the total of reality. The various worlds of politics, com- 
merce and invention and trade and manufacture, all again 
have their places. Above the sensible sphere rises the intel- 
lectual province of truth and science, and, more or less apart 
from this, the whole realm of the higher imagination. Both 
in poetry and in general fiction, and throughout the entire 
region of the arts and of artistic perception, we encounter 
reality. Things are here in various ways for us incontestable 
and valid, while in another sense of the word truth these 
things could not be called true. But this multiplicity of our 
worlds may perhaps be taken as a fact which is now recog- 
nised.!. The diversity and even the division of our various 
worlds is indefinite and in a sense is endless. And, without 
entering further into detail, I will state at once how this 
diversity bears on our problem. Because there are many 
worlds, the idea which floats suspended above one world is 
attached to another world. There are in short floating ideas, 
but not ideas which float absolutely. Every idea on the 
contrary is an adjective which qualifies a real world, and it is 
loose only when you take it in relation to another sphere of 
reality. 

On the one side the whole Universe or the Absolute Reality 
is the subject to which in the end every idea is attached. On 
the other side (and this is the side on which we have to 
dwell here) the reality qualified by an idea depends always on 
a distinction. The subject in a judgment is never Reality in 
the fullest sense. It is reality taken, or meant to be taken, 
under certain conditions and limits. It is reality in short 
understood in a special sense.2, And hence when an idea 
floats above, and is even repelled by, one region of the world, 
there is available always another region in which it inheres 
and to which as an adjective it is attached. And every- 
where, where we seem to find ideas which float absolutely, we 
can discover the ground to which really they are fixed. 

I will go on to point this out in a variety of instances, but, 
before proceeding, I must lay stress on an important distinc- 
tion. If ‘judgment’ is used in its ordinary sense of explicit 
judgment, where we have a distinct predicate and subject 
taken one as applied to the other, then it certainly is true 


1Cf. Prof. James’ Psychology, chap. xxi. 
2It is not possible for me to attempt here to explain and justify the 
above. I may perhaps in passing point out that, if the subject were the 
entire reality, no place would be left for the existence of the idea. 
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that apart from judgment we have ideas. And if the issue is 
raised thus, and if not to be so predicated means to float, 
then inevitably we shall be forced to believe in floating ideas. 
For in doubt and in denial, to take obvious instances, we 
should find the evidence that they exist. But the issue if so 
raised, I must go on to urge, is raised wrongly. We have 
not to choose everywhere between an idea which is predi- 
cated and an idea which simply floats. On the contrary, an 
ideal content can qualify and be attached to a subject apart 
from any predication in the proper sense or any explicit 
judgment. And by virtue of such an attachment the ideas 
which relatively float are everywhere from another point held 
captive. The idea comes before my mind as suspended and 
as loose from a certain subject, and so far it floats. But 
none the less as an adjective it qualifies another subject. It 
is not predicated of this other subject, but it comes as at- 
tached to it or as inhering there. This other subject may be 
more or less specialised or more or less vague and general, 
and the union again between this subject and the idea may 
be more or less implicit. It may amount to little more than 
the immediate inherence of one aspect in a felt whole. But 
in every case of a floating idea this other subject and its 
attachment can be found. The idea in short, held free from 
one subject, coalesces more or less immediately with another 
subject from which in varying degrees it is distinct. 

Thus in negation the idea denied is not in the proper sense 
predicated of another subject. But this idea in every case 
qualifies an alternative more or less distinct, and hence no- 
where floats absolutely. The idea repelled is, in other words, 
felt to fall somewhere else. It may qualify another alter- 
native more or less specified before the mind, or it may 
coalesce with that vague whole which comes to us as the 
residue of the Universe. But to existence unsupported 
within a void it never attains. 

This qualification apart from explicit judgment can by 
reflexion everywhere be turned into formal predication. 
Whether before that we should speak of judgment I need 
not discuss. The point is that apart from predication ideas 
can qualify a subject. Hence you cannot conclude that, 
where predication fails, ideas, if present, must float, since 
the possibility of informal union between ideas and reality 
destroys this conclusion. The reader may now have realised 
the bearing and the importance of the above distinction, and 
I will go on to explain aud justify it in detail by considering 
various instances of floating ideas. We find obvious ex- 
amples in negation and supposition, in the use of imperatives 
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and questions, and in the world of imagination and of mere 
idea. I will deal first with the case of imaginary ideas. 

The imaginary in general is defined by exclusion from the 
real, It issomething which positively possesses the character 
of this or that real world and hence suggests its inclusion 
there, but on the other hand is shut out from the limits of 
the world in question. And the world which excludes is 
primarily the world of actual fact. This world, we saw 
above, is made by construction from my real body. It is 
the region, in short, which is taken as continuous with that 
basis.| Whatever, having more or less the character of this 
series, nevertheless falls outside it, is imaginary, or, taken 
more generally, the imaginary is whatever is excluded by 
actual fact. And in a secondary sense the imaginary is what 
in the same way falls outside of any kind of world which is 
taken as actual. Now if an ideais admitted to be imaginary 
(which we have seen means unreal), how, it will be objected, 
can such an idea be the adjective of reality? And this pro- 
blem is solved, we have seen, by the plurality of real worlds. 
The idea is repelled from one sphere but qualifies another, 
and in this other sphere is real. Reality, we feel, is a whole 
which extends beyond any special world. It is something 
which comes to us as wider than the distinctions we make 
in it. Hence, wherever an idea is repelled by a subject, 
there remains another field which in some sense is real. In 
this field the idea falls positively, inheres in it and qualifies 
it, and, when we reflect, we can express this inherence in a 
judgment. The idea, before we so reflect, is not a predicate, 
but the idea on the other hand is still not free. It is in the 
air, if you will, but you must add that it qualifies this air 
which is its support and reality. 

Consider for example the world inhabited by the characters 
in some novel. Things not only here are so or otherwise in 
actual literary fact, but beyond this fact we recognise a world 
of reality. And this world does not consist in or depend on 
the mere event that Balzac or Thackeray chose to write down 
this or that detail.2 It is the same elsewhere and in every 
world of the arts. The imaginary, we all say, has its laws, 
and, if so, we must go on to add, it has its own truth and own 
life, and its ideas, floating in reference to common fact, are 
hence attached to this its own world of reality. Thus again 
in abstract science, where we should refuse to say that truth is 


1In the second part of this paper I will further discuss the nature of 
the basis mentioned above. 

2See on this point Prof. Bosanquet’s Knowledge and Reality, pp. 144 
foll., followed by Prof. James in his Psychology, ii., 292. 
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imaginary, we could hardly assert the existence of any and 
every truth as an actual fact. On the other hand, whatever 1 
we might protest, we feel and know that truth somewhere 
must be real. Nay, even in the practical relation of desire 
and will, ideas are felt somehow to be real. Their reality 
in collision with their non-existence indeed makes the con- 
flict in which we suffer. We suffer there most where most 
we feel that the idea has reality superior to the existence 
which excludes it. Our will is moved by, and it unawares 
insists on, the reality in another world of that idea which it 
brings here into fact. The star that I desire does not wander 
outcast and naked in the void. My heart is drawn to it 
because it inhabits that heaven which is felt at once to be 
its own and mine. 

in the end and taken absolutely (to repeat this) there can 
be no mere idea. Reality is always before us, and every idea 
in some sense qualifies the real. So far as excluded it is 
excluded only from some limited region, and beyond that 
region has its world. To float in the absolute sense is im- 
possible. Flotation means attachment to another world, a 
world other than that sphere which for any purpose we take 
here as solid ground and as fact. Now the region which we 
oppose to fact may be a distinct world, or may be a residue 
more or less unspecified. It may be this or that province of 
the ideal, or it may be no more than the undefined space 
which falls beyond what we distinguish as fact. But the 
province, or the mere residual space or vague background, 
is still reality felt as positive, and to this reality the idea is 
bound.? 

We may deal rapidly with the position of the idea in im- 
peratives and questions. The nature of an imperative has 
been already discussed in a previous number of Minp (N.S., 
No. 49, pp. 4 and 5), and we need not enter on that general 
topic. But with regard to reality it is with the idea here as 
in the practical relation generally. The idea, ordered to 
exist in our world, qualifies already the world of ideas and 
has reality there. The same thing holds again in interroga- 
tives. In a question we have some known aspect of reality 
before us which we regard, at least here, as actual fact. We 
have next the suggestion of an idea, more or less specified 
or again undefined, which we assume to be somehow con- 
nected with our known fact. We have finally a demand for 
further knowledge in this direction. The demand is addressed 


‘The idea again may be excluded from the subject taken simply and 
in itself, or again from the subject taken merely as so far known. The 
negation in the latter sense may, if we please, be called privative. 
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to another mind, or even secondarily to our own, or again to 
material nature. The above knowledge (of which we have 
the idea) is absent from our known fact. But on the other 
hand this knowledge, the answer to our question, is not 
fetched from nowhere. We take it to be truth which already 
is there and which in some sense exists.! It already, that 
is, qualifies another realm of reality and to this realm it is 
attached. 

We may pass from this to consider the case of supposition 
and hypothetical judgment. In supposition we use an idea 
which in one connexion is true and 1s real. This ideal truth 
we bring into relation with a ‘fact’ taken in another 
sphere, in order to discover what result comes in a certain 
direction. This result is truth which is considered now, as 
before, to qualify and to be rooted in the ideal world. Sup- 
position in short presupposes that the actual or real fact is not 
the whole of reality. It implies that there are other spheres, 
or other provinces of the same sphere, all connected in a 
wider Universe. Hence ideas once more never float except 
relatively. Their suspension involves a positive attachment 
to a point of support taken elsewhere. 

I may perhaps be allowed to dwell somewhat longer on 
the problem raised by hypothetical judgment. It is obviously 
impossible for me here to discuss this fully either in regard to 
its psychological origin or logical value, and I must content 
myself with calling attention to a point which 1s essential. 
In a hypothetical judgment we have an assertion, and it is 
really idle to dispute this. If you suppose something then 
something follows, and, unless you know that this is so, you 
cannot say it. There is an assertion, but this assertion 
(properly) is not of actual fact. On the other side you have 
before you a datum which in some sense you take to be fact 
and actually real. And there is some connexion, you assume, 
between this fact and your ideal truth. But in spite of this 
connexion the fact is not the subject of your judgment, or 
rather it never is so except improperly and through mere 
implication. 

In order to understand the hypothetical judgment we 
must keep in mind the following essential aspects. (1) The 

1The reader possibly may object that, in the case of the future which 
I am to make, the above account will not hold. I reply that it holds 
here unquestionably as it holds elsewhere, and that otherwise the attempt 
at prevision would be meaningless. The difticulty is caused by the 
nature of a real fact which is future, a construction which is full of 
radical inconsistency. But in any case, if the idea of the future cannot 
qualify the world of fact and truth, it still does not float but is attached 
to the imaginary world. 
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subject of this judgment is never the actual fact. (2) On 
the other hand the actual fact to some extent enters into the 
judgment. And (3) in many cases the judgment contains an 
unavowed implication. It more or less covertly implies, that 
is, a certain connexion between its subject and the actual fact. 

(1) In every hypothetical judgment there is actual fact to 
which the subject is opposed. This actual fact may be a 
perceived existence, or again it may belong to some ideal or 
imaginary world. But in every case the use of ‘‘if’’ marks 
a distinction between what we think and what is otherwise 
real. If a square could be round then something follows, 
which does not follow from an actual square. And ‘if you 
attacked that man he would defend himself’ does not make 
its assertion about that man. The man is not attacked, the 
$ yuare is not round, and you do not even suggest that either is 
so. And in ‘if he goes there he will succeed ’ you do not say 
that he will go there. From him, as you know him, that pre- 
dice ate is absent, and your ‘if’ means that you are not speaking 
of the known actual man. In every case you are speaking 
of that which you suppose, and whatever you suppose you 
ipso facto oppose to what you take to be real. Otherwise 
there would be no sense in supposing and no meaning in ‘if’ 

(2) On the other side your assertion clearly in some sense 
refers to the actual fact. For otherwise, and if there were 
no connexion, who could think of supposing? If your as- 
sertion had positively or negatively nothing to do with your 
actual reality, it would be meaningless or at least must 
lose its hypothetical form. Thus on the one side you are 
dealing in some sense with actual fact. The subject of your 
judgment on the other hand is not an actual fact. But the 
actual fact is referred to and to some extent it enters into 
the subject of the judgment. We have first the actual man 
who is not attacked and who is not the subject, and we have 
next the supposed, the ideal, man of whom the judgment is 
true. If these two men are the same, our ‘if’ at least im- 
plies that we do not know this, while on the other side our 
‘if’ implies that these men are connected. There is in short 
enough known identity between the two men to warrant a 
supposition. We thus assert about the ideal man but also 
refer to the otherman. Our reference assumes that certainly 
between the two there is a partial identity, while our supposi- 
tion means that, for anything we really know, there is a 
difference which on the whole is superior and prevails.! 

‘A hypothetical judgment (to state this otherwise) is itself always 
universal, but it implies that there is a question of bringing a designated 
case under this universal judgment. It implies that this question is 
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(3) So much as the above belongs to the essence of hypo- 
thetical judgment. Many cases however present an ad- 
ditional aspect, which has given rise to difficulty and to 
error. We have often a further implication as to the 
amount of identity between the ideal subject and the fact, 
and, owing to this implication, the judgment, while hypo- 
thetical in form, may assert or deny of the actual. In 
si vales bene est there is an implied identity, between the 
supposed and the actual, sufficient to justify the use of est. 
On the other hand in si tacuwisses philosophus esses we assume 
a known difference, between the two cases of yourself, sufti- 
cient to warrant a denial of the conclusion in fact. This 
implied identity or difference can exist in a variety of degrees, 
and the actual meaning conveyed by the judgment may 
depend upon this implication. But this implication, we 
must not forget, falls outside the hypothetical form. It 
is often absent from it, and when present it may even be 
said to contradict it, since it involves knowledge on a point 
where the use of ‘‘if’’ assumes ignorance. Hence this 
accidental meaning conveyed by some hypothetical judg- 
ments is foreign to the essence of the hypothetical form. 
And a want of clearness on this point must everywhere, I 
think, preclude an understanding of that essence. 

With these brief but, I fear, too lengthy remarks, I must 
pass from the hypothetical judgment. Assuming every- 
where, as that does, various realms of reality and truth, 
the consideration of it has tended to confirm our main con- 
clusion. The ideas which float have in every case another 
world in which they are based and secured. 

When we pass to the alleged existence of floating ideas in 
the case of negation, we find a subject too intricate and too 
difficult for discussion here. I must content myself with a 
summary statement of the conclusion which I adopt.! By 
negation I understand a denial of the intelligible and not a 
mere refusal to entertain the unmeaning. And the main 
point here is this, that all negation is relative. Negation, 
whatever else it is, is repulsion, repulsion not absolute but 
from a subject formed by distinction within reality. Reality 
therefore is always wider than the subject which negates 


worth considering, and (taken strictly) it implies that the answer is 
unknown. 

I should remind the reader that in the above discussion I assume 
throughout that the account of existential judgments, which I have given 
elsewhere, is correct. 

1On the subject of negation I would refer the reader to Prof. Bosan- 
quet’s admirable Logic. 
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and beyond this subject we have always a region taken in 
some sense to be real. And the idea, which is repelled from 
the subject, falls within this other world and qualifies it. 

I do not mean that in all negation the alternative is dis- 
tinct.1_ The alternative on the contrary may be unspecified 
in various degrees. Our other world may amount to no 
more than that vague residue which remains after the subject 
has been selected. But, however undefined this other may 
be, it is the region into which the banished idea is sent. 
The idea never floats, ike Mahomet’s coffin, between both 
worlds, or somehow hangs nowhere. And the idea once 
more belongs to and qualifies that world which it inhabits. 
I do not mean that the idea, when repelled from one subject, 
must be predicated of another subject. Predication, we have 
seen above, is not asserted wherever floating ideas are denied 
(p. 449). The union of the repelled idea with the other world 
may be no more than a coalescence in feeling and in various 
degrees may be immediate. But this union, we have seen, 
is a qualification and amounts to a bond. And with this 
summary result I must pass from the claim of floating ideas 
to exist in negation. 


1 See above. 

*I will deal briefly and in passing with several difficulties. (i.) Where 
the subject, from which the idea is repelled, is the Universe at large, it 
may be objected that we have no longer here a distinction taken within 
reality. The answer is that here the Universe as a whole is distinguished 
from its own partial contents. What we deny is that the idea, which 
qualifies a finite sphere within the Whole, is in the same sense true of the 
Whole. But obviously I cannct here discuss the difficulties which in 
the end beset the general doctrine of truth and the ultimate distinction 
of subject and predicate. (ii.) It may be asked how the idea of ‘ nothing’ 
can qualify reality. I answer, as before, in general that exclusion from 
the Universe admits presence in a field of distinction falling within the 
Universe. And I answer further that ‘nothing,’ being always relative, 
can always qualify such a field. If there were a genuine idea of sheer 
nothing, the case would be altered. But without entering into further 
difficulties and into refinements for which there is no space, I may state 
broadly that this is impossible. We cannot have a consistent idea of 
nothingness if that is made absolute. (iii.) But I may be asked further 
how an idea, if self-contradictory, can qualify the real, and whether 
therefore, in asserting that all ideas qualify reality, I am not in conflict 
with the Law of Contradiction. ‘The question is interesting, and to my- 
self it is even more interesting when followed by another, How when 
self-contradictory ideas in some sense exist (as is allowed to be the case), 
is it possible that such ideas should not in some sense qualify the real ? 
Such questions cannot however be properly discussed apart from an in- 
quiry into the ultimate meaning of contradiction. I have undertaken 
this inquiry elsewhere (Appearance and Mvp, No. 20, p. 482), and must 
here be allowed to take the result reached by it as true. And resting 
on this basis I reply as follows to the objection just raised. The self- 
contradictory, as it anywhere qualifies the real, is taken so far not to 
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I have now in various instances attempted to justify the 
-denial of floating ideas. If the principle has been made clear 
to the reader, I think that further detail would be super- 
fluous. Ideas float, but they float relatively, and there is 
another ground always which supports them, and of which 
they are adjectives. They need not be predicated of this 
ground, and, if such a necessity is assumed, then the denial 
of floating ideas, I agree, is untenable. But this necessity 
rests, I urge, upon a false alternative. Without predication 
an ideal content can qualify more or less immediately a 
subject from which it is distinct. And such a qualification 
as all that our conclusion requires. 

ivery possible idea therefore may be said to be used exis- 
tentially, for every possible idea qualifies and is true of a 
real world. And the number of real worlds, in a word, is 
indefinite. very idea therefore in a sense is true and is 
true of reality. The question with every idea is how far and 
in what sense is it true. The question is always whether, 
qualifying reality in one sense, the idea qualifies reality in 
another sense also. For, true in one world, an idea may be 
false in another world, and still more false if you seek to 
make it true of the Universe. 


II. It may serve to throw light upon the whole subject if I 
go on to discuss briefly a well-known doctrine. We often 
hear that between an object as imaginary and the same 
object as real there is no difference in content, or at least 
that such a difference, where it exists, is not essential. This 


contradict itself. Incompatibles, such as round and square, if you con- 
nect them in another world are not taken as simply united in one subject. 
And, apart from such a union, they are no longer incompatible. You 
may suppose a distinction more or less specified in the imaginary subject 
to which they belong. Or again, without any such positive supposition, 
you have at least by your repulsion from the ‘real’ world removed the 
point of identity through which they collide there. The incompatibles 
hence fall into and coalesce with the residual mass of unspecitied con- 
junction. As qualifying this somehow they are compatible, and you can, 
if you please, go on to predicate both as true. On the other hand, if 
even in an imaginary world you seek to unite round and square simply 
in one subject, they once more cease to qualify this ‘real’ world. They 
are once more exiled to a further outlying world of mere imagination, in 
which, being again merely somehow conjoined, they can both together be 
real. The references given above will, I hope, furnish the explanation of 
this brief answer. I would however once more remind the reader that 
in any case, by even speaking of contradictories, we tacitly assume them 
to be somehow conjoined, and I would add that any view of contradic- 
tion which fails to deal with this aspect of the case is at best incomplete 
and is probably defective. The difficulty raised in connexion with the 
Law of Contradiction will I think, when fully considered, tend to con- 
firm on every side the truth of the main conclusions which I defend. 
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doctrine is often stated as axiomatic or as at any rate in-- 
contestable, and certainly I do not doubt that it possesses 
truth. On the other hand the truth possessed by it seems 
partial and limited. And in the end and in principle the 
doctrine must even be called false. 

About its plausibility there is no question. What is the: 
difference, we are asked, between a real and an imaginary 
shilling, and, if they differ as shillings, how do they differ ?° 
Suppose that they differ, then take this point of difference, 
whatever it is, and in imagination remove it. There will 
now no longer be any diversity in content between the two- 
shillings, which stillremain two. This contention obviously 
is plausible, and, though there are difficulties—to my mind 
insoluble—which result from its acceptance, the prevalence- 
it has acquired is not surprising. 

On the other hand, when we reflect, the counter-doctrine: 
seems no less plausible. The real shilling, it has been re- 
marked, does things, where the imaginary shilling has no. 
power. The former is an active and in some sense a per- 
manent constituent of the real world. And this difference 
appears to be essential and to affect the internal content of 
the shilling. You may perhaps deny this, and may attempt 
to argue that any such difference falls outside the two shill- 
ings. They are to differ, that is, barely in and through their 
external relations and not at all in themselves. And of 
course continuance will be a mere matter of external context. 
But this is to assume that a thing’s relations, which make 
all the difference to other things, or, at least all the differ- 
ence beyond itself, make no difference at all to itself. And: 
this assumption, if it is tenable, seems ‘at least not free from 
difficulty. For in the end the doubt is suggested whether 
in the end, when you have removed the relations, there is. 
any shilling at all left. 

You may answer perhaps that this abstract difficulty 
leaves you unmoved. At any rate when the “ real’’ external’ 
relations are cut off, what in fact is left is no more or less 
than the imaginary shilling. But this answer, I will go on 
to show, apart from any objection based on general principle,. 
is in practice unavailing. For we have not to deal merely 
with two shillings, the one real and the other fancied. There- 
is not on one side a single ‘real’ world of fact and on the 
other side a single world that I call ‘imaginary’. On the 
contrary a man has, as we saw, an indefinite plurality of 
worlds.? 


'In a work of fiction, for instance, we have the imaginary worlds of 
the characters over against their real world, and so on indefinitely. 
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Now this diversity of worlds, and the presence of the same 
object in various worlds, seems to bear on our problem. If 
on the one side you agree that these worlds are diverse, each 
through a different content, it seems natural to think that 
the object’s quality may be affected in each case by this dif- 
ference. But if on the other side all these worlds are to be 
diverse without differing in content, such a doctrine, if 
tenable, has surely at least ceased to be plausible. It seems 
to commit us to the view that there is an indefinite number 
of distinctions without any difference or that there are differ- 
ences between things which do not really differ. For myself 
such a conclusion tends to the dissolution of all things, 
whether real or imaginary, and at any rate there will be few, 
I think, to whom it commends itself at once as plausible. 

If now leaving general considerations we test our doctrine 
by applying it to special cases, we discover that at least it 
has limits. The whole distinction in short between the 
imaginary and the real tends, as we apply it, to become 
invalid. The first instance I will take is the case of the 
Universe or Reality, for it is better, I think, here not to use 
the instance of God. Can we speak of the Universe as being 
merely real or as being merely imaginary? Is it not on the 
other hand plain that such a distinction falls within the 
Universe? If we oppose the real to the imaginary, then 
clearly the Universe is neither or both. Taken as a whole 
it falls on neither side of this opposition, and is not com- 
prised in either the real or the imaginary world. Both these 
worlds on the contrary are contained within the Universe. 
So far then as we maintain the hard distinction between 
imaginary and real, we can neither say that All is real nor 
that All is imaginary. This distinction, and with it the 
whole doctrine which we are considering, has proved in- 
applicable or mistaken. 

Again let me take the case of my real self. My real self, 
as I am now aware of it, appears to be unique, and in con- 
trast with it I have a variety of imaginary selves. Now, if 
the doctrine in hand is correct, the difference between my 
imaginary selves and my real self does not rest on content. 
It must on the other hand somehow consist in mere external 
relations. But this conclusion, if in the end it is not sense- 
less, seems contrary to what experience here suggests. The 
distinction between imaginary and real seems at least here 
to rest on a felt difference, and, where there is a felt differ- 
ence, it is natural to assume a diversity in content. To sup- 
pose that my real and imaginary selves are in themselves 
interchangeable, and that there is no diversity here except 
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in that which falls outside each, seems, in the presence 
of the actual fact, to be unmeaning or at least untenable. 
Thus, as applied to the Universe, we found that the doctrine, 
which we examine, proved invalid, while now in the case of 
my real and my imaginary self it seems even vicious. 

But the doctrine without doubt possesses truth, truth not 
unlimited but partial. So far as you can abstract from the 
diversity of your different worlds, whether real or imaginary, 
you can take their contents as merely the same. And toa 
certain extent and in many cases it is legitimate and useful 
so to abstract. But, while the doctrine taken in this sense 
is true, in any other sense it seems not true. It is first not 
true that the content so abstracted is in the strict sense im- 
aginary. This content on the contrary is so far neither real 
nor imaginary. And again it is not true that all the diversity 
from which you abstract must consist in something other 
than content. You cannot take this diversity as everywhere 
something external, which leaves objects unaffected in their 
character. For in the end the whole distinction of imaginary 
from real fundamentally rests, we shall find, on a difference 
in quality. If, to repeat, you abstract from the difference 
between the imaginary and the real, you obviously so far 
have no difference of any kind between them. But, if on 
the other hand the difference between them is to be main- 
tained, it must rest in the end on a difference in felt content. 

What is the imaginary? ‘This is a question which up to 
a certain point we have answered already. The imaginary, 
we saw, is not something indifferent to which reality could 
simply be added. The imaginary is qualified by exclusion 
from real existence, and apart from that exclusion it loses 
its character. And real existence, I have now to urge, de- 
pends on a positive quality. 

My ‘real world,’ we saw, is a construction from my felt 
self. It is an inconsistent construction, and it also in the 
last resort depends on my present feeling. You may protest 
that its basis is really my normal waking self, but in the end 
you have no way of distinguishing such a self from the self 
which is abnormal. In the end my foundation is and must 
be my present self, whatever that happens at the moment to 
be. In madness or drunkenness we have the distinction of 
imaginary from real, and the distinction seems here to be as 
good as elsewhere. Nay even in dream I may construct 
another world which is the environment of my dream-body, 
and may oppose to this reality a mere imaginary world. 
The basis of the opposition everywhere is, in a word, present 


feeling, and one present feeling, if you take reality so, stands 
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as high as another. And the conclusion suggested is that 
the above opposition of ‘real existence’ to ‘mere imagina- 
tion’ is in the end invalid and breaks down. 

But, however arbitrary my procedure, my real world is 
taken as that which is continuous with my normal waking 
felt self. And it is by exclusion from this real world that 
the imaginary is made. Thus if I and a hundred other men 
were to dream the same dream, and in somnambulism were 
to act from our dreamt world, this world would remain un- 
real because not continuous with the world of my self as 
normal and waking. By virtue of exclusion from this world 
the realm of the imaginary is defined. And it is only at a 
stage of mind which is comparatively late that such a division 
is made. Thus the gulf fixed between imaginary and real 
existence, however necessary and useful it may be, is at 
once arbitrary and novel. 

And the points to which I would direct the reader’s atten- 
tion are these. (i.) The existence of the imaginary depends 
upon my real world, and (ii.) the existence of my real world 
depends on a felt quality. 

(i.) A content is not made imaginary by mere privation 
and through simple failure. If you abstract from all relation 
to what is called my real world, you have so far not got the 
imaginary. Abstract truths, for instance, do not express 
‘real’ matters of fact, but they fall elsewhere than in the 
realm of mere imagination. This realm is made by positive 
exclusion from the special world which I call real. And in 
a word if you desire to turn ‘imaginary’ into ‘real,’ you 
cannot effect this by mere addition. You require also to 
subtract the above exclusion, though, this subtraction being 
unimportant practically, has been generally ignored. 

(ii1.) And my real world, difference from which and exclu- 
sion by which, we have seen, is the essence—on what does 
that rest? It rests on a quality, on a felt content, on that 
of which I am aware when I say ‘this myself which is now’. 
I experience this content when I feel the difference between 
the mere idea and the actuality of my present self. But it 
is impossible for me to bring this content wholly before me 
as an object. With every object I have still the difference 
felt between this object and my felt self. And, if this were 
not so, the difference and the relation between subject and 
object would vanish. And thus what I call my real world, 
the world which is made by a construction from my self, 
depends in the end on a content, a content not explicit but 
positive, not brought before me but felt. If you take away 
this content, and the exclusion by this content, then at one 
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stroke you have removed the characters of both imaginary 
and real. And if such a mere felt quality seems but a pre- 
carious foundation for our edifice, that is precisely the con- 
clusion which I desire to suggest. For what I call my real 
world is something other than Reality. It is a construction, 
required for certain ends and true within limits, but beyond 
those limits more or less precarious, negligible, and in the 
end invalid.! 

The imaginary then is made by exclusion from my real 
world. It rests in the last resort on a felt difference from 
a felt unique quality, and this, I apprehend, is a difference 
in content. Such a result, I admit, entails difficulties which 
I do not here discuss. But, if we reject it, we seem forced 
to conclusions which to my mind are far less tolerable. 
For I cannot see how things or orders of things are to be 
distinct, if they are not different, or what in the end can be 
meant by a relation which is merely external. 

The difference between the real and imaginary thus rests 
in the end upon content. So far as you abstract from the 
difference, the content of both worlds is obviously the same. 
For many purposes the abstraction is permissible and useful, 
but it is not everywhere valid. And thus the doctrine of 
the identity in content between real and imaginary has but 
partial truth. When you take the instance of the Universe 
or again of my real self, the doctrine proves inapplicable or 
vicious. 

We have thus been led once more to the main theme of 
this paper. The difference between my world of fact and 
my other worlds is important and necessary, but the exag- 
gerated value we often tend to attach to it is really illusory. 
Its pretensions are in practice refuted incessantly by ex- 

1Tt is useless to insist that my real world is real because it is the world 
where we all meet really through the real connexions of our real bodies. 
For, as was remarked above, in my dreams my own dream-body pos- 
sesses its world of things and of other persons, and this order of things, 
while I dream, is real to myself. Nay an indefinite number of persons 
might, for all we know, dream a world of identical content, in which 
each with a difference occupied his proper place. And if you ask for 
the criterion by which to decide between my dreamt and my waking 
worlds, something more is required than a mere arbitrary choice. You 
are led in the end to find that the superiority of my waking world lies in 
its character, in the greater order and system which it possesses and 
effects. But, with this, the hard division has turned into a question of 
degree, and this question once raised will tend to carry us still further. 

I may remark in passing that the real world is by some writers defined 
so exclusively, that that which is perceptible but to one person becomes 
unreal. But obviously any man might under individual conditions have 
an experience which would not be shared by others, and which would 
yet belong to the order of events in the real world of fact. 


31 
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perience of other kinds. And, when we examine its theo- 
retical claim to possess ultimate truth, we find that this is 
founded on arbitrariness, is built up in inconsistency, and 
ends in obscurity. The difference for us between real and 
unreal is vital. This can hardly consist in a division founded 
on felt quality condemned for ever to be latent, and, while 
seeking for another foundation, we found none which is 
intelligible. Hence this difference, vital for us, must be 
sought and be discovered elsewhere. It must depend on 
the internal character of those various worlds which claim 
our allegiance. And our impassable gulf and our hard and 
fast division will have to give way to degree and to differ- 
ences in value. 


ITI. I propose now to discuss briefly the meaning of play 
in its contrast with earnest, and to remark on the mistaken 
view that play is essentially concerned with the imaginary. 
The following pages will be found, I hope, still to be more 
or less concerned with our main subject, since the discussion 
of these topics will tend once more to break down the divi- 
sions erroneously forced into life. We shall again discover 
the mistakes which follow from any attempt to sunder the 
human world, to divide things from ideas, to identify the 
real with matter of fact, or to set apart somewhere by itself 
a superior realm of earnest. 

(i.) What is play? It is activity, we may say, so far as 
that is felt to be unconstrained.!. And hence the activity 
must in the first place be pleasant. It must be enjoyed 
and exercised for its own sake, and, so far as it is mere play, 
it must not be felt as subject to any sort of control. In 
play I have nothing which I do or seek because I am forced 
from the outside, because I am driven by desire, or because 
there is a valuable end which I pursue and which thus is 
able to dictate. Play is therefore mere amusement, and, 
so far as it remains mere play, it owns no master but 
caprice. In playing I realise myself not only apart from 
the compulsion of force or appetite, but as free from any- 
thing that could define and so limit and constrain me. 
Play is thus incompatible with foreign control, and again 


1The reader will observe that I am not attempting to deal with the 
subject of play generally. Neither its origin, nor its varieties, nor its 
position in the whole of animal and human life can be touched on here. 
And again from the point of view of education I am not offering to say 
a word. Even if space allowed it, I am not competent to speak on the 
whole subject, and the reader must be referred to works such as those 
of Prof. Groos. I am concerned here with the sense of play, and with 
play as we experience it in contrast with earnest. 
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it is further opposed to earnest. Where you have something 
that is valuable and that matters, you have so far no play, 
or rather you have no play here except within restraint and 
limits. For, wherever I am in earnest, my activity is de- 
fined by an end. And, even if there is no end outside the 
activity, the control is still present. For where my activity 
is valuable, its detail is relative to the whole, and its detail 
is therefore more or less subordinate and subject to restraint. 
And, so far as I feel this, I lose the sense of mere play and 
caprice. Play is thus activity spontaneous and agreeable 
and qualified by the absence of compulsion or earnest. 

It may be asked if this contrast is really inherent in the 
sense of play. The opposition to earnest, it may be objected, 
need exist nowhere except in the spectator’s mind. There 
is natural activity which barsts forth apart from any sense 
of limit and restraint. Such activity we can find everywhere 
in the young, and we may even imagine it, if we please, as 
existing in a perfect mind. And here, it will be said, there 
is a sense of freedom and of self-assertion and of play, un- 
coloured by any feeling of contrast or restraint. But the 
above objection turns, I think, upon a question of words 
I fully agree that there is such a sense of spontaneous 
activity, but, apart from a felt contrast, I could not myself 
call it an experience of play. And at any rate I propose 
here to use the word otherwise. Where there is play, felt 
as play, I shall suppose the more or less remote contrast 
with a more or less withdrawn earnest. I shall assume the 
presence of a more or less specified sense of something, more 
or less prominent or in the background, which is felt as 
control or limit. Restraint, whether as what is forced on 
me or as what matters, I shall take therefore as a necessary 
element implied in play. But in what follows I shall con- 
fine myself to the consideration of play as limited not by 
force but by earnest. 

If you ask what is earnest and what matters, then in the 
end it is life as a whole which matters. Every pleasant activ- 
ity therefore is so far good, and all matters because and so 
far as it realises the main end. But on the other hand with- 
in the contents of this whole there are degrees of necessity 
and of importance. In general or in particular, against 
something that either is indispensable or that matters more, 
some aspect of life may be unimportant. And any aspect 
which thus relatively does not matter, can be felt here and 
now not to matter at all. Here is the province of play in 
its contrast with earnest. Where there is activity which 
as a Whole or in its detail is thus relatively of no moment, 
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we have a limited sphere of caprice and amusement and in a 
word of play. 

But there is no hard division in life between play and earnest, 
and there is in short no genuine human end which in principle 
excludes play. The absolute separation in life of optional and 
necessary, of play and work, leads essentially to error. And 
the error is palpable where everything except maintenance of 
life is identified with play. Certainly my bare subsistence is 
an end which may be said to come first, because everything in 
life is lost if there is no more living. But on the other hand 
a mere living which is not good itself or for the sake of some- 
thing good, is neither necessary nor desirable. Work for 
the sake of work and practice for practice sake are in fact 
ends which no one apart from illusion could accept.! 

And generally the sundering of life into spheres of work 
and spheres of play is indefensible. It is true that in life 
there are things which are everywhere necessary. There is 
a certain amount of physical well-being and a certain degree 
of mental and moral development which are fundamental. 
Human life is impossible except on this basis of individual 
and social virtue. But beyond this common basis are those 
special stations in social life the occupation of which is more 
or less a matter of choice. And lastly there are non-social 
modes of human self-realisation which in a sense are highet" 
and in a sense are still more optional. They are optional in 
the sense that deprived of them life could be lived, and that 
with regard to them the individual has a right and a duty to 
choose. But on the other hand to treat these higher functions 
as mere play would be obviously absurd.2, We have in the 
next place what may be called the minor graces of life, things 
the detail of which is more or less variable at our pleasure. 
And finally we end in what are called amusements. Here, 
where the amusement is mere amusement, the detail is op- 
tional. It has no value in itself but is desirable solely for 
the sake of its effect on human welfare. 

Play may be called necessary in the sense that without 
play human life is not fully realised, and hence we may 
speak of a general duty and obligation to play. But on the 
other hand the obligation stops short of prescribing the 


1 What Prof. Taylor has well called “the Gospel of Drudgery” is still 
too much with us. But labour without joy in labour is no moral end. 
It is a necessity, tolerable, if at all, only for the sake of something else. 
And, preached as in itself a duty, it is nothing short of inhuman nonsense 
and cant. 

2TIn connecting fine art with the play-impulse it is easy, I may remark 
in passing, to fall into serious error. 
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details, which in the main are left to our pleasure. Hence 
we may find here the merely optional, which we may oppose 
to the merely necessary, and may forget that neither of these 
in abstraction and by itself is a human end. In short to 
identify the barely necessary with that which matters and is 
to be taken in earnest, is in principle indefensible. You 
cannot in life make a hard division into separate spheres 
of work and play, for play in a word exists everywhere so far 
as I am able to play there. 

I will point out briefly first how in principle every human 
activity admits of play, and in the next place how more or 
less all plays! in a sense are serious pursuits. 

(i.) Itis possible first to take a serious pursuit and to amuse 
myself with it. I may, that is, occupy myself with this 
activity just so far as it amuses me, and I may treat it as 
something which for me falls outside of what really matters. 
In comparison with other things the pursuit has no serious 
claim on me. I am not in earnest with it, I may do with 
it as I please, and in a word I may play with it. But to 
distinguish here between mere trifling on one side and on 
the other side interests, which are serious though limited, is 
often impossible. There are again interests with which, in 
the case of this or that man or of every man, no trifling is 
permissible. But, without attempting further explanation, 
it is safe to conclude that within limits it is possible and 
right to play at a serious pursuit. What however I here 
desire to insist on is this, that in principle every human 
activity, however serious and even sacred, admits of some 
play. Play is here the expression of certain conquest and of 
absolute mastery over detail. And this joyous aspect is 
wholly absent from work only where, as too often happens, 
the conditions are inhuman. The most serious aspects of 
human life admit of play in this sense. In religions, not 
onesided, there is an element of merry-making and sport, 
such as comes naturally with a sense of full security and 
triumph. And the morality which ignores the charm of 
sportive well-doing, has lost sight of the full ideal of human 
goodness. To trifle with a principle, to make it the sport of 
mere self-will, is forbidden. It is another thing to be filled 
with an implicit sense of relative value, and in the service of 
a higher principle to enjoy its triumph over the fixed detail 
and limits of human duties. This is a gracious element 
seldom absent from the highest wisdom and love. 


1 This use of the plural is adopted solely for the reader’s convenience 
and I hope on that ground may be excused. 
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(ii.) There is no serious pursuit, we have seen, which in 
principle excludes play. And on the other hand play hardly 
can maintain complete severance from earnest. Mere amuse- 
ments, we have seen, as general amusement are necessary 
for our welfare, and in most cases perhaps they are more 
than mere amusements. Plays may advance some social 
end, or may develop some individual faculty which in its 
effects or in itself is really valuable. They tend in other 
words, so far, to pass into useful performances, or into ac- 
complishments worth having because adding to the sum of 
human perfection. And again from another side plays are 
something more than mere playing. They are subject in 
each case to special restraint by the rule of the game. They 
are limited not only by a more or less specified world of 
earnest, but they become in various degrees defined in them- 
selves. And so far as in playing you must not trifle with 
the rule of the game, your playing has so far taken on a 
feature of earnest. 

Plays contain usually a large element of chance and 
caprice, but apart from that, as plays, they keep essentially 
the following character. They have no individual worth, 
their detail in itself does not matter, and one of them has, 
in itself as against the others, no value at all. You are 
therefore, so far, free to choose amongst them at your 
caprice. If one of them is your best way of playing, that 
one has special value for you. But, on the other side, its 
value is generic merely, and it has worth only as a means to 
an end. In this point plays differ from accomplishments, 
which have value so far as they each contribute individually 
to human perfection. Plays on the other hand, so far as 
mere plays, have no end but a general end which falls out- 
side of all taken individually. And where this principle is 
ignored, and where the rule of the game perhaps gains more 
than a conventional value, we are too familiar with the re- 
sult. Plays are perverted into the serious pursuits of life, 
the moral perspective is distorted or destroyed, and the effect 
on life is, according to circumstances, more or less injurious 
or even ruinous. The above distinction however, between 
mere plays and accomplishments, though clear in principle 
is often in practice not easy to maintain. 

Play is any activity in life so far as that is agreeable, is 
unconstrained, and is felt here and now not to matter.! 


‘If I play because I ara compelled to play, that, so far, and while the 
sense of compulsion lasts, is not playing. And we must even say the 
same thing where I play because of a want to play. My playing, that 
is, to the extent to which, in general or in particular detail, it is felt to 
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Play is not in principle excluded, we have seen, from any 
aspect of life. And when we come to mere amusements which 
exist for the sake of playing, they tend, as we have seen, to 
develop a character, too often perverted, of work and earnest. 
There is in short no natural separation of life into spheres 
of necessary work and of mere play. And, when we con- 
sider these extremes, we find that, differing otherwise, they 
share the same essential feature. Neither has its end in 
itself, neither contributes, individually and in itself, a special 
element to human value. Each on the contrary is desirable 
solely for the sake of an effect, particular or general, which 
it produces. 

The division of human existence into spheres of necessary 
work and of optional play leads therefore, when developed, 
to confusion and absurdity. The world of play turns out 
to be the only world which a man could seriously desire, 
and the world of earnest, when you examine it, proves to 
be that which by itself has no importance or value. Every- 
thing which possesses human interest becomes mere play, 
while the residue could be an end only for irrational caprice. 
Any such view breaks down at once when confronted with 
the facts of actual life. Thus a stage-play, to take that 
instance, is even to the spectator not mere playing, while to 
the actor it is the serious business of life. It is not merely 
the work by which he lives, but it is the main end of his 
being, the special function by which he at once contributes 
to humanity and realises himself. On the other side the 
necessity of living is no real necessity, unless the life, which 
in oneself or others it subserves, is really desirable. A mere 
inhuman subsistence and an empty practice are (I would 
repeat) things which, except through an illusion, no one 
could take in earnest. 

Play, we have thus seen, is one aspect of life. It is, or in 
principle it may be, everywhere present. The division of life 
into spheres of work and play may be most important and 
even necessary, but any such division after all is not absolute 
but relative. If you take it otherwise it becomes an error 
which even practically may have bad results, and which 
theoretically cannot fail to be more or less injurious. It is 
parallel to the separation of the world into real and imagin- 
ary, matter of fact and mere ideas. And it proves, when we 
consider it, to be another offshoot of the same fundamental 
error. It will, I think, tend further to illustrate the same 


be necessary to the satisfaction of a want, so far is not mere playing. 
But of course the detail of play is seldom felt to be thus necessary, and 
obviously the feeling tends, if the activity lasts, to disappear. 
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theme if I add some words on the supposed connexion of 
make-believe with play. 


Play has been held to contain essentially the presence of 
make-believe and illusion. It has been alleged in short to 
depend upon a sense of the imaginary in its contrast with the 
real. This doctrine to my mind is in such obvious collision 
with plain fact, that I think it better to begin by asking how 
it can come to be adopted. And there is (i.) the undoubted 
presence of make-believe in some playing. This feature, having 
been wrongly generalised and taken as essential, is then 
postulated in spite of appearance as existing everywhere. 
We have again (ii.) the so-called imitative actions iu young 
animals, These, or many of these, it is natural to call 
playing. And our minds are thus insensibly led to regard 
such actions as performed in imitation and with a conscious- 
ness of unreality. And (iii.) there is finally the more or less 
specified sense of limitation and restraint, which, we have 
seen, is essentially involved in playing. Hence, where the 
erroneous division of the world into imaginary and real is 
accepted, the former of these tends to be taken as that which 
in playing is limited by the latter. Thus we conclude that in 
play we essentially have a sense of the imaginary as opposed 
to matter of fact. We shall realise both the character and 
the extent of this mistake when we ask as to the nature of 
that restraint which, we agree, is present in play. 

But it is better first to illustrate briefly the collision of the 
above doctrine with fact. When two young dogs are chasing 
one another or biting, when boys let out of school behave in 
much the same manner, when a man aimlessly strikes at this 
or that with his stick, or falls into some other trifling activity 
where, as we say, he has nothing to do—it seems obvious 
that make-believe here has no concern in the matter. And 
when we take part in the athletic pastimes of boyhood or 
manhood, and play at hockey, foot-ball or cricket, or again at 
such games as cards or chess—how can it be maintained 
seriously that illusion is present always and essentially ? 
The opposite conclusion, to my mind at least, seems too clear 
for argument. When for example I play at cricket, what am 
I pretending to do other than the thing which I do? An 
outsider doubtless can insist that everywhere we have a 
mimic battle of this or that kind, but the mimicry surely 
exists only in the mind of the outsider, and for my mind, as 
I play, has no existence at all. And if it is objected that in 
play we have a sense of limit, and that the restraint must 
come from a sense of the real as against the imaginary, that 
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brings me to the point which I wish to discuss. On the one 
hand I agree that in play we have some sense of limit, but on 
the other hand I urge the absence in many cases of anything 
like make-believe. And I will proceed to show the real 
nature of that restraint which seems everywhere present in 
play. 

In many cases of play the restraint, we may say in a word, 
is not theoretical but moral. Consider the natural sporting 
of a young dog ora child. There are certain natural activ- 
ities which in themselves are pleasant. To bite, for in- 
stance, or to struggle or run is delightful. But, and here is 
the point, with my playfellow I must not bite beyond a 
limit. If I go too far and hurt my playfellow the result is 
unpleasant, unless indeed I am angry and want to fight and 
am not afraid to do so. Hence I exercise my delightful 
activities so as to stop short of that result. I need not be 
thinking of this all the time, but any approach to excess 
brings on what is discordant with my pleasant condition, 
both in my own mind and perhaps palpably outside my mind 
also. Such a result is felt to be incongruous, and, as soon as 
it is suggested, it suppresses the excess of the activity. If 
the reader will observe a young dog gnawing the flesh of his 
hand and watching him to observe if the line is at any time 
crossed, he will, I think realise my meaning. There is ab- 
solutely no illusion here but there is restraint, a restraint 
which later may be formulated as the rule of the game. On 
the other hand when a dog exercises his activity on a stick, 
the rule of the game, we may say, is simply that he is not to 
hurt himself. 

It may be objected that so far we have not the distinction 
between play and earnest. But so far, I reply, I am en- 
deavouring merely to establish the presence of restraint 
without illusion. I am pointing out that the limit to pleasant 
activity may be, in a word, not theoretical but moral. And 
this result still holds, I now go on to urge, where the speci- 
fic sense of play is clearly present. In cricket, for example, 
or in cards I am obviously under restraint, while as obviously, 
at least to my mind, there is no trace of make-believe. Un- 
less I am a professional or a devotee, Iam aware that these 
activities are optional. They do not matter in themselves, 
and their scope is limited by that in life which really does 
matter. And, in the second place, to secure a better exercise 
of the activity, it is carried on subject to conventional re- 
straints. I am in other words limited by the rules of the 
game, which exclude at once mere trifling and violence, as 
well as by the consciousness that, as against what is more 
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serious, my activity does not matter. This is the nature of 
the restraint which, to my mind, is both effective and 
obvious. Illusion and make-believe on the other hand I am 
unable to discern. 

“But,” I shall be told, ‘‘ you are ignoring the play in 
which make-believe is obvious. A girl with her doll, a boy 
with a wooden sword, are plain instances which confute you. 
And the actor in stage-plays, you seem to forget, is called a 
player. And to deny here the presence of every kind of 
make-believe and illusion is surely irrational.” But I reply 
that such a denial is no part of my case. All that I have 
been urging so far is that illusion does not belong essentially 
or everywhere to play. Playing on the contrary, we may 
now go on to see, 1s of various kinds. And playing of one 
kind undoubtedly involves make-believe. It implies within 
limits the treatment of the imaginary as if it were real. If 
you take make-believe as the playing at practical belief, as 
our acting within limits as if the facts here and now were 
qualified, as we know that in fact they are not qualified— 
then make-believe, it 1s obvious, belongs to some play. But 
to argue from this that, where I do not play at believing, 
I must pretend in order to play, seems clearly illogical. 
Whether in short, and how far, in any play there is illusion, 
depends in each case—that is all I urge—upon the nature 
of the play. 

We have seen that in some play there is no pretence or 
illusion. The exercise of the activity involves no excursion 
into the imaginary world. But, as can easily be seen 
with children, this imaginary element soon appears, and in 
playing it occupies a great space, how great I need not 
discuss. The perceived facts here do not suffice for the 
required activity. They are therefore extended by im- 
aginary qualifications, and the activity becomes possible. 
And at this point a new kind of restraint and limit can be 
observed. 

All playing involves a limit, but in some plays this limit, 
we saw, was simply what we called moral. Beyond a certain 
point, that is, I must not. But where make-believe comes 
in, we find a new sort of control. The child that pretends 
in play knows that morally it must not cross a certain line. 
But it knows now also that it has an imaginary world, which 
is limited by real fact and again in some cases by con- 
ventional suppositions. A school-boy playing at soldiers 
knows first (a) that he must hurt no one too much, but he 
knows also (b) that he is a school-boy as well as a soldier. 
And he knows (c¢) that, so long as certain conventions are 
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observed, no consistency is required even in his imaginary 
character.’ 

The control in a word has become theoretical as well as 
moral. The playing dog knows, we may say, that beyond 
a certain point he must not. The playing boy knows this in 
all his playing, and in some cases he knows no more. But 
in other cases he knows also that beyond a certain point 
the thing is not. He has here a world of imagination, qualify- 
ing the real world but always subject to and restrained by 
that world.? 

These two controls, the moral and theoretical, are in 
much play so joined and blended that to separate their 
several effects would be hard or impossible. In ‘playing 
a part,’ on the stage or again in real life, this intimate 
mingling may be observed. We have first of all the letting- 
go of certain activities subject to a certain moral restraint. 
But we have in addition the entrance, for ourselves or for 
others or for both, into the sphere of pretence make-believe 
and illusion. This entrance is limited by our consciousness 
of the real fact, and again by conventional rules wherever 
and so far as these exist. And to what extent the control 
is before the mind, and how far illusion actually is present, 
depends in every case upon the conditions and the individual.’ 

Thus pretence and make-believe do not belong to the 
general essence of play. They are obviously present often 
where there is no playing and where they are used consci- 

1So of course mutatis mutandis with the girl and her doll. On the 
above point the reader may be referred to Prof. Sully’s Human Mind, i., 
384. 

*T do not mean that in playing the moral or theoretical control must 
be kept always before my mind. As we saw before, it is enough that 
this control should be ready at any moment to come in, and that any 
suggestion of excess should at once bring it before me, or at least bring 
it into action. 

’The amount of actual illusion is said, for instance, to differ widely 
with different actors. See Mr. Archer’s well-known collection of facts 
in his Masks or Faces. Again flirting, the amatory game, is an instance 
where it is not easy to distinguish between the two kinds of control, 
theoretical and moral. The amount of illusion or pretence varies widely 
in various cases, and in many cases probably amounts to nothing. You 
may have simply the letting loose of certain sexual feelings and actions 
without pretence or illusion but within a certain moral limit. The be- 
ginning of this is easy to observe, for example, among dogs. 

The main essence of the affair is in short not illusion but limit. That 
is why (as Prof. Groos rightly observes in The Play of Man, p. 253) we 
do not in the same way play at eating, for there short of the satisfaction 
of appetite the means are not by themselves sufficiently agreeable. But 
to a certain extent, I should say, we may play at eating, for instance at 
dessert. And children play thus habitually, I suppose because the 
real satisfaction is out of their power. But here of course the imaginary 
element comes in and is important. 
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ously as means to a serious end. On the other side there 
are many plays (we have seen) from which illusion certainly 
is absent. In other plays again the activity is exercised 
within an area more or less qualified as imaginary. Lastly 
there are cases where illusion and pretence are not essential, 
but where more or less they tend to come in. And the ex- 
tent here will be determined by the individual conditions. 


We have found once more that the ready-made division of 
our world into matter of fact and ideas, into imaginary and 
real, has conducted us to error. And we saw that to sunder 
life into separate spheres of play and earnest is indefensible. 
Life and the world do not admit those compartments which 
are blindly fixed by hasty theories. Life and the world 
offer us an indefinite number of aspects and distinctions, 
and the worth and reality of these is in every case relative, 
though, because relative, it may in a given case become 
absolute. 

This is the general conclusion which, I trust, throughout 
this paper has been suggested as true. That world of fact, 
which we so confidently contrast with the imaginary and 
which we set up as real, has turned out, when we take it 
absolutely, to be false appearance. And in our practice, 
where we do not sink into convention or worse, we assume 
our right to deal freely with such reality, to treat it as of 
secondary moment, or even, it may be, as illusory. But in 
theory this illusion tends to cling to us, to hamper us and 
to blind us, when we endeavour to do justice to the various 
aspects of life. To be or do anything, we assuredly must 
maintain and control our bodies, and we depend on the 
world which is immediately continuous with these. Apart 
from this foundation we cannot have reality, and with this 
foundation we must therefore be in earnest. This is truth, 
and it is a truth, I agree, which must not be ignored. But 
on the other hand this basis and condition, if you try to take 
it by itself, is worthless and in the end it proves unreal. In 
truth it is itself a mere imaginary abstraction. The world 
of reality, we may say in a word, is the world of values,’ and 
values are not judged absolutely but are everywhere measured 
by degree. 

1T should be willing here to add “of human values,” so long as 
“human” is not understood as “merely human”. To use the term 
“humanity ” loosely as covering at once “all finite mind” and again 
‘‘merely some of the inhabitants of a certain planet,” may, as a sup- 
port to certain views, be found convenient or perhaps necessary. But 
whether such ambiguity is permissible is of course another question. In 
this note I find myself repeating that which in another connexion I had 
to urge some thirty years ago (Ethical Studies, pp. 305-307), and even 
then the matter was far from new. 

















II.—A STUDY OF PLATONIC TERMINOLOGY. 
3y G. VAILATI. 


RESEARCHES relating to the introduction and the changes in 
meaning of the technical terms of philosophy and logic 
present a striking contrast to analogous researches about the 
terminology of the physical sciences. Whereas, in the latter, 
the introduction of a new term, or of a new meaning for a 
term already in use, is generally due to the need of giving 
expression to some new idea or distinction, or of giving a 
name to some new object hitherto unknown; in the field of 
philosophy, on the contrary, the chief impulse to transforma- 
tions of nomenclature arises from a totally different cause, 
viz.: from the inability of the terms referring to the more 
abstract ideas, which occur in philosophical researches, to 
retain for long the precise and well-defined meaning origin- 
ally attributed to them, and from their tendency to become 
imbued with associations incompatible with the function 
assigned to them by those who introduced them. 

That is, the majority of the changes in philosophical 
nomenclature are due to the need of substituting, for ex- 
pressions that have become unfit to express a given idee 
clearly and with sufficient definiteness, other expressions in 
which the same idea or the same distinction is characterised 
in a form less apt to give rise to confusions or misunder- 
standings. 

This is not the least important of the causes that combine 
to bring about the result that the contribution made by each 
philosopher, the advances and the improvements represented 
by his work, compared with that of his predecessors, are more 
difficult to recognise and appraise than the degree of origin- 
ality of scientists properly so-called. 

The historian of philosophy is far more exposed than are 
the historians of the sciences to the danger of mistaking for 
new opinions and discoveries what is only a new expression 
of ideas and distinctions recognised long ago, and of seeing 
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contrasts and differences of opinion where there are only 
differences in the manner of representing and characterising 
the same facts and the same doctrines. 

This danger is, however, rendered still more serious by 
another circumstance, which especially concerns those modi- 
fications of technical philosophical language which aim at 
expressing new ideas or new distinctions. 

These modifications often present themselves, in the first 
place, not in the form of new terms, but in that of new 
phrases, which, though composed of terms, each of which, in 
other phrases, continues to be understood in its usual sense, 
nevertheless assumes a different technical meaning in the 
phrase in question. 

That the appearance of technical phrases of this kind 
should precede the introduction of technical terms, properly 
so called, is a natural consequence of the fact that the in- 
troduction of a new word, or the assignment of a new mean- 
ing to a term already in use, represents a greater divergency 
from ordinary usage than the attribution of a special mean- 
ing to some new combination of terms already in use, 
without any alteration of the meaning of these terms in any 
other combinations. 

Among the words which lend themselves most easily to 
serve in this way the aims of philosophic language, appear, 
in the first place, as is natural, those which are called by 
logicians “‘ syncategorematic,” i.e. those words which, like pre- 
positions and articles, differ from the other parts of speech, 
precisely in this: viz.: that their meaning more strictly 
depends on, and is more subject to vary with, the contexts 
in which they appear. 

It is only later, and when the meaning of the phrases thus 
introduced is sufficiently important to render their frequent 
repetition inevitable, that the need arises of some “ categore- 
matic’ term (a noun or a verb) to express in a more concise 
way the idea or the distinction in question, i.e. the need 
arises of having at one’s disposal, for such an object, not only 
technical phrases, but also technical terms. 

The cases in which such terms are not introduced by the 
same philosopher who introduced the use of the correspond- 
ing phrase, may induce the imprudent historian, who is more 
preoccupied with the changes in meaning of a given word 
than with the various expressions and the development of a 
given idea or distinction, to attribute the discovery of these 
last, not to the philosopher to whom it is really due, but to 
the one who characterises it for the first time by a special 
technical denomination. 
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No formal rule can better help us to avoid the danger of 
erroneous interpretations arising from either of these two 
causes than that which advises us to determine the meaning 
of every phrase or abstract proposition by means of the ex- 
amination of the consequences which are involved in it, or the 
applications which are made of it, and to regard two phrases 
or propositions as equivalent, or as two ways of saying the 
samme thing (Peirce), whenever they are employed, by any 
one who adopts them, as a means of arriving at the same 
particular conclusions. 

The application of this criterion to the history of philo- 
sophy is only apparently inconsistent with the oft-quoted 
precept of Batteux that ‘‘ we must never apply to the ancient 
philosophers the consequences of their premisses or the 
premisses of their conclusions ”, 

In fact the consequences, referred to in our case, are not the 
consequences which the historian or the critic believes can be 
drawn from given affirmations of the philosophers studied 
by him, but the consequences which the philosophers them- 
selves have drawn, or have shown that they believed could 
be drawn, from them. 

An inquiry which seems to me especially adapted to serve 
as an example for the application of the general considera- 
tions expounded above is that which relates to the first 
phases of the development of that important distinction 
which is expressed in modern Logic by opposing the con- 
notation of general terms to their denotation. 


In those of the Platonic Dialogues in which there appears 
no technical term to indicate the characteristics common 
to the different objects designated by the same name, the 
problem of seeking such common characteristics is usually 
formulated in one or other of the following ways :— 

I. By the question: What is ? (ri roré éott), followed by the 
word whose signification is to be determined. £.q. Gorgias, 
502, E; Anteraste, 133, B C; Theages, 122, C; Alcibiades, 
minor, 138, D, etc. 

II. By asking: ‘“‘ Why (&a ri) or to what end (apos adXo 
Ti TéAOS aTroBAéWarTes, Protay., 354, C—E) do you call the 
different objects in question by the same name?” In the 
same sense the preposition «ata is used, e.g., (Protag., 354 
D C) xara r0d¢ dyaba aita Kadeire ; especially in the phrases : 
xa?’ 6, xa@’ doov. Similar use is made also of the particles: 
7, 7H, TavTn, etc., the first being often used as an equivalent 
of xa®? dcov. In the Protagoras rf is used correlatively with 
Scott. 
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III. By the phrases indicating resemblance or difference, 
followed by the preposition «ata or by the dative or any of 
the particles mentioned above. 

IV. By asking what they call by the same name in each 
of the objects in a given class, or what is that which, being 
in them, makes them be what they are. £.9., in the Laches 
(192), Socrates, after examining the different cases of avépeia 
asks: ti dv év maou TovToWs TavTOV €OTUD 5 adducing the ex- 
ample of the various kinds of velocity; té 6 év 7raov dvoudters 
TayuTAta eivac; and, similarly, in the Hipparchus, after 
speaking of good and evil gain: ti radrov év audorépots opav 
Képdos Kanreis ; 230, E. 

The meaning attributed to such questions is_ perfectly 
determined by the answers which are given to them, answers 
which consist in defining (opifecv) the word in question. £.y., 
in the Hipparchus, 230 D, to the question: ‘‘ What is there 
in common between good and bad food?” the answer is 
made: dvote audotepa Enpa tpodi) cwopaTos ete’ TodTO yap 
eivat oLTiov omoroyois. 

The prepositions, d:a, cara are, however, often used with 
the sense, as seen above, of the preposition, év. E.g., in the 
Theetetus and in the Meno: tavrov dia wavtwy, TavTOV KaTa 
mavtwv. Also the analogous use of the preposition émi 
(ravtov éri aor) must be kept quite distinct from the other 
which is seen, for instance, in the Protagoras and in other 
dialogues, comparable, in its turn, to that of the preposition 
of in the phrases: ‘* Of what is such and such a word the 
name?” and other analogous ones expressing denotation 
rather than connotation. £.., in the Charmides (175 5 B) ~ 
repeatedly also in the Sophistes (218 G 1d 88 épyov é¢’ « 
KANODMEV), 

Other equivalent expre essions are those in which the 
prepositions, mapa, mpos appear in composition with the 
verbs to be, to become, e.9., Tmapaytyver bat, TApeLval. 

The metaphor implied in these expressions is used ex- 
plicitly in the Hippias major (290) where beautiful things are 
said to be such through the presence of something, in the 
same way as great things are such by the presence of the 
excess by which they surpass smaller things. 


But the above-mentioned ways of indicating the possession 
of a common characteristic on the part of all the objects 
denoted by the same name were not sufficient to enable 
Plato to indicate so fundamental a difference as that which 
subsists between such characteristics and the objects which 
possess them. 
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One of the first manifestations of the need of having 
special terms at his disposal for such an object appears in the 
use he makes of the expression av’to ro, or even simply ro, 
as in the phrase (Hippias major, 287 D): ov Ti €oTL KaXOP, 
GAN 6 ti éote TO KaXov; But the position occupied in the 
Dialogues by the search for the character, or the sum of the 
characteristics common to all the objects designated by a 
certain name, also rendered indispensable the introduction 
of a technical term to denote just that which was the object 
of the search. 

It is not easy to determine what were the reasons that 
impelled Plato to choose for this office the term, efdos. It 
is, however, not the only term that is used by him for that 
purpose. There is even a Dialogue—the Philebus—in which 
he seems to have taken care to avoid the use of it, sub- 
stituting (déa (déay Eye, 127, 132, 134), pvows (pvow éEyev, 
122), tumos (rU7ov éxyevv, 82, 113), wotpa (ueTtéyverv THs wotpas, 
60 B) yévos, Svvapis, etc. We even find the phrases: gvous 
Tov eidous, vais Tod yevods used in a sense which differs 
little from that expressed, conversely, in the Republic, by 
eldos THs Sucéws. On the other hand, the term eidos itself, 
besides keeping, in Plato, all the sufficiently varied meanings 
which it has in the ordinary language, sometimes assumes, 
in phrases having a technical meaning, a signification re- 
markably different from that indicated above. E.g., in the 
phrase, evi eidec weptNapPavery, it seems to stand in the place 
of dvoya or Royos. Cf. Sophistes: évi ovopate mepiraBeiv 
(226 E), wepuevandivar TH Novo (ibid.). In the fourth book 
of the Republic, courage, temperance, wisdom are often 
indicated as e/éy, while at the same time the expressions 
elO0s Tov TroNEuixov, etc., are used to indicate the different 
classes of society. 

Both senses are combined in the phrase: tavra éoti év 
ExaoT@ Hueov elon Kal On arep ev TH more. The first of 
these is, however, the one that predominates. E.g. (Rep., 
434, D) after defining in what Justice consists, the con- 
clusion is reached that: éav jpiv Kal eis eva Exactov Tav 
avOpwrwv 70 eidos TOUTO OmoroyHTat Kal éxel Suxatoovvny elvat 
(Rep., 434 D). 

Among the passages in which the meaning which is to be 
attached to such expressions comes out most clearly defined 
are to be included those in which the importance of recognis- 
ing the distinction that they express is asserted in opposition 
to some interlocutor who refuses or neglects to make it, or 
fails to understand its significance. One of the most notable 
is that (Meno, 74) in which Socrates is represented in the act 
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of protesting against the disposition of his interlocutor 
to think that, in order to answer the question: ‘‘ What is 
apet ?”’ it is enough to enumerate a certain number of 
aperai (of the man, the woman, the child, the slave, etc.). 
Socrates, after congratulating himself on the fact that, 
instead of a single thing of which he was in search, he had a 
swarm before him, insists, altering his question, on determin- 
ing in what they agree. Resuming the examination of one 
of the dperai enumerated, justice, he asks if it is aper» or an 
apetn (apety Tis) and, taking the example of form (cyja) 
and its particular cases (To atpoyyuAor, To evOv) asks: ‘ What 
is it which is equally present in each one of these (ri éote 
ravtov émi maot 75 A) and of which the word ‘form’ is the 
name (6 67 dvoudfers cyjpa)?’’ A perfectly identical situation 
is, as is well known, reproduced in the Theetetus (147) when 
Socrates, ironically answering Theetetus, who had enumer- 
ated to him a series of particular sciences, thanks him for 
having supplied him with many and various things instead 
of that one thing for which he had asked him (é€v airn@eis) 
and, again repeating the question, makes it more exact by 
adding : “The question is not to state how many sciences 
there are nor to enumerate them (dpi@uqoar) but to know 
what science is in itself’. And the distinction is further 
elucidated by adducing the example of one who, being asked 
what mud (70s) is, instead of answering that it is ‘‘ earth 
mixed with water,’ enumerates the various kinds of it: that 
used by potters, workmen in a furnace, etc. ; and concludes 
by reproving Thetetus for taking such a long and inter- 
minable (a7répaytov) road when it was in his power to answer 
easily and briefly. 

The following is a passage in which the term eidos is more 
distinctly applied to express the contrast between the mean. 
ing or connotation of a general name and the whole of the 
objects which the name denotes: ov TOUTO ool Suexehevopny 
év Tt i) dvo me didakai TOV TOAA@Y OGiwy, AAN éKeivo avTO TO 
eldos @ Tavta Ta bola, dora éeoTw (Euthyphr. 5 D). The 
correspondence between the sense in which, in passages like 
this, the word eiéy is understood and that which the word 
property has in modern Logic, is brought out still more 
clearly by the frequency of the phrases which recall precisely 
the image of possession: eid0s éyew (cf. Hippias maj., 298 
B; Symposium, 204 G; Meno, 72 G; Kep., IV., etc.). 

With these phrases are classed also those in which the 
objects are said to share or have part in the possession (pevé- 
xe, pwetadauBave) of a certain eidos, or to enjoy it in 
common (Kowwveir). 
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It is to be noted, however, that these last suggest also at 
the same time another image, already applied, as was seen 
before also, in the use of the preposition in, and of the words 
indicating presence, viz. : the image of the e/éy as ingredients 
or elements taking part in the composition of single objects 
and in the determination of those resemblances among them 
which justify their being called by the same name. 

No less important than this metaphor of participation 
(ué0ekss) is the other of imitation (uiunots) according to which 
the eién are described as models and all things, on the other 
hand, as copies (o“ot@para) of them. 

A sample of a discussion of the difficulties connected with 
a too literal and material interpretation of both these meta- 
phors is afforded us in the Parmenides, where Socrates tries 
to evade them by having recourse to other comparisons, e.y., 
that of a sail spread over the heads of a group of people, 
or of the day, which is the same in different places, which 
comparisons are ably utilised by Parmenides for the de- 
ducing of more and more absurd conclusions, as confutations 
of the theory. 

One striking point in this discussion is that in which 
Socrates explicitly declares that, by speaking of the partici- 
pation of things in the eiéy, his fundamental meaning is to 
express merely a resemblance between the e/67 and the 
things corresponding to them. With which declaration it 
is useful to compare the well-known observation of Aristotle 
(Metaph., I, 6) in which, comparing the Platonic theory of 
the eién with the views of the Pythagoreans, he describes 
the former as consisting only in the mere substitution of one 
word for another (IIXutwy trovtvoya wetaBaror). 

In contrast with other material objects, visible and tangible 
(opmpmeva Kal petayerpifoueva), the eidn are described as ac- 
cessible only to the mind (ésavora) and the reason (oyos, 
ANoytopos) (fep., vi., 184 A, 135 FE). 


The position taken up by Plato when dealing with those 
who for such a reason refused to admit that the e/éy were 
something, 1s represented in the clearest manner in the 
Sophistes, where the stranger, after laying stress on the 
necessity of exactly defining what must be understood by 
existing (rt ro? of ANéyovtes avo [TO ov] Syrodv HyobvTar—Ti 
mote Bovrecbe onuaivery orrotay ov POeyyerbe, Soph., 244 A) 
brings forward, poetically comparing their opposition to the 
struggle of the Titans against the Gods (yyavtowayia), on 
the one side those for whom what exists is only what can be 
grasped and seen, and on the other those who affirm and 
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strive (Svafouevor) to establish the existence of incorporeal 
things, only to be apprehended by thought. Both parties, 
i.e., both those who refuse to describe as existing what they 
cannot touch and press with their hands (rats yepot mvéfewv) 
and the others whom he describes as the friends of the ideas 
(Tov eidwv Piror) are induced to admit that everything ezists 
which has any capacity (6vvayis) for acting and suffering 
actions (7roveiy 7) mwaGeiv) in however small a degree (kai 
opmikpotatov) and even only for once (Kal et wovor eis &trak&, Soph., 
247, BE). 

But Plato is not contented with concluding that the e/én 
exist (eiva T1). They are for him something even more truly 
existing (dAn@os dv) than material things, something superior 
to them in value and power (rpéoBe cai duvaper brepéyovta, 
Rep.). The argument by which he most frequently supports 
his assertion consists in saying that it is by the eién, by their 
presence or by resemblance to them, that material things 
themselves exist and are what they are. 

A comparison of this phrase with the others in which the 
capacity of beholding the e/éy is described as a necessary 
condition of being able to reply to questions of the type: 
What is such a thing? and of deciding whether an object 
deserves or not to be called by a given name (Zuthyphr., 6 
E., els éxeivnv atoBXétrwv Kal ypwpevos avTH Tapadeiyuari 
0 pev ToLOUTOY av 7 hw dotoy eivat 6 O av pH ToLOVTOY Mn PO; 
cf. also Meno, 72 G) suffices to convince us of the perfect 
correspondence of the sense attributed by Plato to the word 
el6n with that which the word ovcia assumes in Aristotle, and 
also with that now expressed by the words meaning or con- 
notation. 

The very observations which have been made on that 
phrase of Porphyry (Isag., ¢. i.) in which the essential 
properties of a given thing are defined as those with the 
cessation of which it would cease to be what it is, may in fact 
be applied here also, inasmuch as to say that it is by the 
presence of a given eidos or by resemblance to it that a given 
thing is, or continues to be, what it is, is not fundamentally 
different from saying that it is on account of such presence 
or resemblance that we call it by its own name and that we 
should cease to call it so if such presence or resemblai:e 
ceased or were shown to be illusory. 

It seems to me indispensable to keep in mind the consider- 
ation mentioned above in order to recognise the meaning and 
force of the phrases in which the eién are described as not 
subject to change and alteration (wetaBornv Hvtivodv ovK 
évdeyoueva—arrolwowv ovdeniay évdeyoueva, Phedo, 78); as 
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always equal to themselves (mcavtws aei Eyovta Kata TavTaA— 
ael Kata TavTa bvta, ibid.); as pure (xaBapa, dutxta) in con- 
trast to sensations which are confused, mixed, or unstable, 
transient (péovtes), imperfect (évdeéorepor), incapable of perfectly 
resembling the e/6n corresponding to them (ov duvarax rovodTov 
eivat olov éxeivo—mpoOupeitat Tavta TavTa eivat olov éxeivo, 
Phedo, 74). 

One of the most suggestive examples used by Plato to 
illustrate the contrast mentioned above is that which consists 
in contrasting the equal in itself (ro icov) with equal things 
(ra ica) which are always imperfectly so and always apt to 
cease to be so. It is difficult to find another that could serve 
better than this to illustrate the assertion, expressed by 
Aristotle (Metaphys., xii., 4) that the first motive of the intro- 
duction of the e/éy was the need of finding a defence or a 
point of support against the destructive tendencies of those 
philosophical theories, which, by insisting on the continual 
mutability and corruptibility of material things, seemed to 
remove every basis for any formal doctrine and to distrust 
any distinction whatever between vulgar opinions (é0£az) and 
scientific knowledge (émrvarnun) represented at that time es- 
pecially by the mathematical sciences. 

On this point it may be said that the theory of Ideas 
fulfilled to a certain extent the same office for these latter 
sciences as is now fulfilled for the physical and mechanical 
sciences by the so-called law of causality, inasmuch as this 
law also consists precisely in anticipating and imagining as 
existing among phenomena regularities and uniformities 
greater than, and surpassing, those which superficial ob- 
servation could have made to appear possible. 

The characteristics of invariableness, purity, and precision 
which, as we have seen, were attributed by Plato to the edn, 
do not, in fact, differ from those which are attributed by 
modern logicians to natural laws as contrasted with merely 
empirical generalisations. There are passages in which 
Plato speaks of the analysis of, and search for the e/én, in 
terms which might be adopted, without any change, to 
describe the tracing of the single causes or laws which co- 
operate or combine in the production of a complex effect. 

When the Platonic theory is divested of the ethical and 
zsthetic implications which, to a certain extent, constitute 
an accessory characteristic of it, it manifests itself as an 
energetic assertion of the right of the scientist or the philo- 
sopher to form or construct a more regular, simpler, more 
perfect world, than the one whose existence the data 
furnished by the senses and the inductions based on these 
data, would, by themselves, lead one to admit. 
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That is, it manifests itself as an assertion of the heuristic 
efficacy of that process of inquiry, which, taking as a start- 
ing point, idealistic and simplifying concepts and “hy potheses, 
not having any exact counterpart in what is called the 
reality of ‘things, arrives, precisely by means of deductions 
from these, and by means of what have been recently called 
(Mach) ‘‘experiments in thought” (Gedankenexperimente) 
at analysing, comprehending, dominating this reality and 
discovering in it and under it, independently of recourse 
to direct experiment, regularity, laws, standards, which 
direct and passive observation would never have been able 
to reveal. 

So understood the theory of ideas appears more intimately 
connected than would be generally admitted with the other 
great innovation in method attributed to Plato, viz.: the 
employment of deductive reasoning in the choice and the 
rejection of the various hypothetical alternatives which pre- 
sent themselves as possible with regard to a given subject. 

Plato found an example of the efficacy of both these pro- 
cesses together in Astronomy, understanding that term, as 
the Greeks always understood it, to mean the science that 
aimed at explaining and reducing to order (cuvyxoopeiv, to use 
the word employed by Aristotle (De Calo, 11., 13), almost in 
jest, against the Pythagoreans) the irregularities and anom- 
alies of the apparent motions of the stars on the celestial 
sphere, making them result as consequences of certain hy- 
potheses with regard to their real motions in space. 

It is in these first applications of mathematical doctrines 
to the explanation and prevision of the phenomena of the 
physical world, that Plato found the most convincing proof 
and confirmation of the power that the human mind is 
capable of acquiring by means of the logical discipline by 
which it is enabled, to use the phrase of Timeus reported 
by Proclus (in Euel. i.), to recognise as connected and akin 
things apparently most diverse and opposite (ida ta 
payopeva kal cvptrabh Kai tpoonyopa Ta Sueatata, Prologus, 1., 
22) i.e., to trace, in the chaos of the facts which present 
themselves to observation and experiment, the invariable 
laws to which these facts conform. 

Of the position in which Plato maintained that the 
philosopher and the scientist stood in this respect, he gives 
us a symbolical representation in the famous image of the 
cave and the bound prisoners in it who were obliged to look 
only at the shadows projected on a wall by objects passing 
behind their backs. 

It is to this very situation that the sentences refer, in which 
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the study of geometry is described as having an elevating (oAKov 
yuyijs) and purifying force; as capable of rekindling that 
organ of the soul, which, stained and blinded by all sorts of 
occupations, is more precious and worthy of being cared for 
and protected than ten thousand eyes. (épyavoyv ti wuyis 
éxxabaipetai Te Kal avalwrupeitat, atoAdvpevoy Kai TU- 
provpevoy WTO TOY adrwY ETLTNSEVLATwV, KpEiTTOV dv TwOhVaL 
pupiov oupatwv, Rep., 527.) 


No less intimately connected with the subject of the mean- 
ing of general terms is the use which Plato makes of the 
word ei6n in the phrase: «art eidn dvatpeiv, and other analog- 
ous phrases which appear chiefly in the Dialogues which are 
considered to be the later ones. 

It is not always easy to decide when, in such phrases and 
analogous ones, the word eiéy is to be understood in the 
usual sense of ‘class,’ like yévos, uépos, and when, on the 
other hand, in the sense of character, as it seems, for instance, 
that it must be understood in the Cratylus (424 G). 

Such an ambiguity is rendered still more serious by the 
fact that the preposition cata may be interpreted at the 
same time as equivalent to the Latin i (e.g., in the phrase : 
dividere in partes) or to the Latin secundum, in the sense of 
‘according to”’. 

In the Phedrus, the proceeding of one who divides (opifo- 
uevos) is represented as correlative with, and complementary 
to, the other which consists in uniting under one and the 
same concept facts or objects apparently different, and both 
are described as contributing equally to constitute the true 
art of discussing (d:aXextixn) (Phedr., 265 D). 

The same distinction is also referred to in the passage in 
Rep., vi. in which those who are capable of dividing nat’ eidn 
are contrasted with those who, being incapable of emancipat- 
ing themselves from verbal suggestions (cata To évoya 
duwxovtes), are more disposed to litigate than to argue (&pudu 
ov Siaréxtw ypwpevor), Rep., vi., 454 A, B. Similarly, in the 
Politicus, the method of dividing by species (kar’ eidn Siacpeiv) 
is described as the best calculated to render people capable 
of inquiry and discussion. 

Such a method is there (263) described still more precisely 
by the citation of examples of cases which do not conform to 
it, among the rest that of the division of men into Greeks and 
Barbarians, to which Plato objects as being based on igno- 
rance of the fact that the nations included under the single 
denomination (wd «Anoe) of Barbarians differ less from one 
another in language and race than the Greeks from each of 
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them. Similar remarks are repeated with regard to other 
divisions, ¢.g., that of animals into two classes, one including 
men, and the other all other animals, as if the latter became 

a class solely by the fact that there is at our disposal a single 
ae (“‘ beasts,” @npia) to denote them all. With the same 
right, he adds, any other animal, e.y., the cranes, if they 
were to occupy themselves with classifications, might divide 
animals into two classes, one including themselves, and the 
other all the rest, not excluding men. 

No less suggestive is the other example of defective 
division, which is also adduced by Plato, viz.: that of the 
man who should divide numbers into two classes, one com- 
posed of those under, e.g., ten thousand, and the other in- 
cluding all the others. By citing in contrast to this the 
other division of numbers into even and uneven, or of human 
beings into men and women, he seems to wish to indicate, 
as by the phrase : dividere xa7’ edn, still more than divisions 
according to certain properties, he means divisions according 
to qualities which are important because of their consequences. 
Inability to divide xa7’ e’én is compared in the Phedrus to 
the inability of the bad cook who does not know how to cut 
meat without breaking bones. 

From the point of view of terminology, that passage of the 
Politicus is important in which a difference of meaning is 
established between eidos and pépos, by assigning to the term 
pépos the office of denoting more particularly the classes 
which do not satisfy the requirements of the dcaipecis car’ ibn. 
This difference is defined still more precisely by saying that 
every eldos gives rise to a pépos but not every pépos to an 
eidos. And moreover allusion is made to it in the phrase: 
TO pépos dpa Eidos éxéTw (Politicus, 262 B), by which he pre- 
scribes that every class ought to be determined by the 
presence of some characteristic common to all the objects 
that belong to it, and to them alone. In the Politicus as well 
as in the Republic, the words wépn, wopia, are used to denote 
the various individual qualities which contribute to con- 
stitute one complex quality, e.g. (Politic., 290 G) mention is 
made of dvaxovov téyvns popia, and hence they assume a 
meaning which is very nearly akin to that which is attri- 
buted to them when they are used in speaking of parts of 
the connotation of a term. 

The image of the general characteristics as constitwent parts 
or ingredients of the objects and concrete facts (rpaypata), 
already implied, as we have seen, in the phrases expressing 
participation, is brought still more clearly into relief by the 
comparison to which Plato often has recourse (Theetetus, 
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Politicus), like Galileo, and Huyghens in later times, of 
scientific inquiry, to the efforts of one who is learning to 
read or to decipher a writing. 

In connexion with this comparison, the e/én are described 
as the elements (otovyeta) which, by their transposition 
(weraTiOevéva) and combination (cupplyvue@ar) give rise to 
those more complex groups (cvAXaBai, custdoxat) which are 
concrete facts (Politic., 278, B, C; Sophistes, 253). 


In this Plato is pretty near to conceiving the analogy 
between the relation of a whole to its parts and the relation 
that subsists, on the other hand, among the characters of a 
species and those corresponding to the different genera to 
which it belongs ; an analogy expressed by Aristotle so clearly 
and explicitly in the fourth book of the Metaphysics, when he 
says that the name of parts may be given as well to the 
various classes into which a genus is divided as to the single 
characters that compose the definition of a species (€te Ta év 
TO AOyo TO SynrobvTi ExacTov Kai Tav’Ta pwopia Tov drov), and 
that, in the first sense, the species is a part of the genus, in 
the second, the genus isa part of the species: 6:0 To yévos Tov 
eldous Kal pépos AéyeTat, dAAws SE TO Eidos TOD yévous péEpos 
( Metaphys., iv., 23). 











III.—THE CONSTITUTION OF THOUGHT. 
By Dr. Husert Foston. 


WHEN we see how refined and apparently remote are those 
abstractions which our present science can use in the ex- 
planation of the concrete activities of objects, we may be 
constrained to confess that if intellection, as advancing to 
general thought, was ever supposed to have surrendered pied 
a terre in the sensible order of things, to explore a detached 
and ethereal world of its own, the abandonment was but 
seeming. We may feel that the achievements of applied 
science in our own day have furnished us with such a 
demonstration of a quite domestically mundane objectivity 
in thought as was undreamt of in the loftily leisured philo- 
sophies of antiquity. 

But if I touch on the working-day triumphs of thought, 
it is not in order to claim them for a mental functioning 
differentiated quite as psychology has persistently declared 
general thinking to be. So long as the theory of thought 
shall give chief prominence to a merely isolating abstraction, 
and a fruitlessly self-containing generalisation, we shall come 
short of an adequate explanation of the control which we 
obtain of what we may call the practical significances of 
objects—taking an “ object ” merely as a presentation, and 
by its “‘significance’” meaning now no more than that of 
which it is found in experience to be the signal, the anti- 
cipatory ‘“‘sign”’.! 

1The anticipatory sign: for it may need to be somewhat carefully 
observed that with the closely related, perhaps more common, scientific- 
ally more complex, a posteriort meaning of the word, according to which 
an effect, for instance, is interpreted to be the (retrospective) “sign ”— 
perhaps post-mortem—of its cause, we have not primarily to do. Our 
outlook is forwards. If a certain sound is a sign of a bell being rung, 
it is so as a portion of the evidence on the ground of which we can con- 
structively proceed forward, from an assumed movement of the bell, to 
the sound again, and possibly to various probabilities of which the move- 
ment might be an initial sign. It is this forward look which is the 
matter of concern for our experience, and which lends motive and guid- 
ance to the retrospective view. 
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F. 
SIGNIFICANCE GOVERNS ABSTRACTION AND GENERALISATION. 


An object or objective phase when interpreted as an anti- 
cipatory sign of some other has, of course, a mediate function 
—the ground of its interest lying outside its individually 
bounded self. How deeply a mediating function is rooted 
in the character of presentations generally, may be suggested 
by pointing out that the main intellective function subsist- 
ing with low forms of organism will presumably be determined 
by natural selection to be that of taking cognisance of 
objects that stand to the organism in a relation—positive or 
contrary—of utility. I mean that it is according as things 
should be used, treated to some further effect, that it becomes 
organically profitable and intellectually economical to notice 
them. And, so far,’ the evolutional raison d’étre of presenta- 
tions hes not just in what they at the moment psychically 
are, but in what may biologically or psychically come to be in 
consequence of their being presented. And we may say 
this : that the selected forms of presentation which constitute 
the objects of mental recognition in a low form of mind, will 
thus owe much of their force to a mediate importance, which 
a more developed intelligence, with sufficient comprehension 
of facts and sequences to interpret presentations as signs, 
might subjectively apprehend as their matter of augury— 
their significance. 

Now if, under the assumed cover of a philosophic warrant 
—of the call for which I am not oblivious, while not regard- 
less of the space it would require for discussion—we venture 
to regard an object presented to some all-but-vegetal perci- 
pient as being in some sense the same object w hich displays 
such comparatively large psychical possibilities in my own 
favoured cognition of it, we may further say that the lower 
mental experience is determined to a relatively poor abstract 
of the otherwise proved psychical possibilities of the object ; 
and that the measure of this abstract formation is determined 
by the slight and simple use that can be made of the object 
by the organism. In other words, a kind of a priori abstrac- 
tion, arbitrarily ruling down the very percepts to those ‘‘ gen- 
eralised” forms of ideation which psychology now admits to 
be characteristic of low forms of mind, is here conditioned 
by the mediate importance of objects to the organism. 

Quite similarly, I conceive, the higher abstract view of 


1 Room has to be left for the possible affecting of the course of mental 
evolution by the fact of individual feeling. 
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objects is a corollary of their reflected mediate interest— 
depending on their semiotic function. I should exhibit the 
rationale of abstraction by saying that in order to avail my- 
self pointedly of one object or objective phase as the undis- 
tracted and distinct sign of another, I must somehow be 
enabled to regard it specially in so far as it is such a sign. 
This must be, not now under the elementary conditions of 
an experience that is, as it were a priori, narrowly selective, 
but in full face of the unconcealed totality of the qualities of 
an object as presented to the advanced and expanded form 
of mind. 

Let attention be determined to some one of the perhaps 
very various and conflicting associated portentive suggestions 
of the presented totality—determined to it by its possibly 
still further mediately conferred interest. There may thus 
forthwith be brought into play that capacity for reinforcing 
an image into effective competition with even perceptual 
forces, which is perhaps distinctive of the human mind, 
wherein, as we shall see, it subserves the function of reason. 
Then—let the embarras de richesse of qualities and nascent 
suggestivenesses! have been what it may—TI am, so to speak, 
associatively looking on one clear, determined line through 
the object ; and herein, looking through but not overlooking, 
have achieved abstraction. A secret, for example, of the 
abstract regarding of an object as “fusible”’’ is the controll- 
ing maintenance of an image of it as ina fluid state, with 
some more or less definite connective consciousness of phe- 
nomena which by experience are found likely to be inter- 
mediate between the actual solid and fluid states.” 

But if, neglecting whatever individualising aspects and 
claims on notice an object might otherwise have for me, I 
so yield to the associated goal of interest as to make it for 
my mind merely an object that can be used in some par- 
ticular way to a certain effect, or an object that is a sign 
of such and such an oncoming eventuality, then it and all 
objects, so far forth as this one mentally selected interest 
attaches to them, are appealing to me in the name of a 


‘Each of which might have its proper moment for development. 

*The relatively direct and definite practical line of reference here, 
approximating the instance to what may reasonably be deemed the 
primitive type, lays it open to elementary treatment. Were we to go 
further, and attempt to explain any well-developed abstract regarding of 
an object in its “fluidity ”—not necessarily implied, it may be agreed, 
in the largely concrete abstraction-guiding image of a fluid object as- 
sumed above—we should require assistance from the principles of sections 
iii. and iv. which are concerned with the arrest and suspense of the deter- 
mination of significance. 
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unitary mediate import.'. And the aspect, of each of them, 
on which is based the capacity for this appeal, is to me so 
far one aspect wherever it appears. 

Actual abstraction and generalisation and their prototypes 
are thus alike to be understood as governed by the presence 
of a controlling ulterior goal, which for the higher intellection 
is set in the revealing light of consciousness as an ulterior 
goal of interest—a significance, in fact. 
~ For the lower forms of mind, the like bearing of certain 
qualities of many individual objects on vital exigencies may, 
through the ‘‘rough surgery” of natural selection, simply 
force on and fix the generalised noticings of them while the 
ulterior ground and cause of the generalisations lies itself 
entirely outside mental cognizance. In the advanced mind, 
the unitary suggestiveness for the sake of which certain ob- 
jects are attended to is itself known. It can even be held 
up for the sake of a further recognised suggestiveness— 
while that is held up for the sake of yet another—in the 
plexus of thought. And by selective attention to governing 
images, an object’s mode of thus contingently emphasised 
suggestiveness can be controlled and changed. 

If, then, we find in mind some general forms of ideation, 
each having reference to an indefinite group of presentations 
which resemble each other in some respect, these forms at 
their lowest appear secretly to owe their constitution and 
moulding in mind to a controlling—possibly biologic rather 
than psychical—import beyond the mere cue of similarity : 
and the distinguishing characteristic of their higher forms in 
a reasoning mind is that the controlling significance is at last 
within the widened range of view, and carries on its govern- 
ance by an actual mental process. 


TI. 
SIGNIFICANCE PROVES CONDITIONAL. 


Significance, thus secondarily involving abstract views, 
and therefore views at least potentially general, with refer- 
ence to objects? stands out as the nerve of the organic con- 
stitution of thought. 

And yet it is not the bare fact of a presentation being so far 
effective by way of sign as to give rise to some image believed 


1From which, by the way, the objects may get one of their general 
names. 

*“ Abstract” and “generalised” presentative views of objects consti- 
tute the lower ideation: abstracted and general views upon the presenta- 
tions are characteristic of the higher. 
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in as representative of the perceptual sequent of the pre- 
sentation that can constitute it an object in what we ought 
to call thought. Given that a certain phenomenon were a 
regular sign of another; given that in every case of finding 
the one I invariably found the other, I might indeed usefully, 
and as it were automatically, generalise. But had I lived in 
a world constructed throughout on such simple principles, 
I do not see how I should ever have found occasion for 
thought. An existing richer process requires that name. 

Functioning in the way of thinking comes into play—so 
I hold—on the ground that a connexion which I have 
learned to look for holds sometimes, and fails sometimes: so 
that a particular phenomenon is now found to have a certain 
significance, and now has it not, and—this is the completion 
of the present statement of the ground—lI can find a regular 
distinction between the circumstances in which the phenomen- 
on is a sign, and the circumstances in which it is not a sign, 
of that particular significance. And whenever any creature 
not merely has its attitude of self-adjustment altered accord- 
ing as the usual suggester of the adjustment has or has not 
a certain accompaniment in perception, but rather singles 
out definitely a particular complication of some phenomenon 
as the condition of its having a particular given objective sig- 
nificance, then it thinks. The thinking may be very wide 
of the mark: but if the mind can raise the correlative 
questions, “why?” and ‘why not?” and fix on some 
conjunction of events or qualities as affording the (however 
mistaken) answer—if, in short, it undertakes the business of 
assigning conditions for some particular significance for an object 
—then, according to the view of the essentials of thought 
here propounded, it thinks.! 

1Tt would be impossible, so far as I see, to sift out from observations 
of animals evidence that—however much they suffer their conduct to be 
modified by modifications of signs--they are ever able to raise that 
question of “why?” or to assign the conditions of a particular signifi- 
cance for a phenomenon. If they do so sporadically, they surely do not 
do so very consecutively. Rather than extravagantly supposing genuinely 
consecutive systematic explanation to be dominant in their mental life, 
we should believe that the relative dominance of consecutively explana- 
tory modes of intellection went far into the accounting for the peculiar 
acceleration of man’s advance beyond what appears in animal com- 
munities. And in view of the characteristic active persistency of that 
principle of “why ?”—a quasi self-determinant persistency of which we 
have tokens to some degree in the perplexingly regressive inquiries of 
children, and more powerful evidences in the staunch pursuances of 
science—we can hardly take thought to be sufficiently established to 
give the right to the title of “thinking being,” where we cannot suppose 
this principle to be sufficiently established to assert its characteristic 
function in the way of consecution. 
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On this view, customariness, whether in regard to co-ex- 
istence or sequence, may be a ground of expectation, pos- 
sibly intense expectation, without being a ground of rational 
thought, simply because it can never suggest the task of 
assigning the conditions of a phenomenon having, as against 
its not having, a given objective—that is, prospective pre- 
sentative—significance. 

Mere customariness rejected, will it seem strange, in view 
of what has taken place in the history of philosophy, that we 
should yet adduce a principle of causality, in a bare and 
unambitious empirical sense, as the ground of the possibility 
of the effective assigning of such significances ? 

If Hume be right, if an empirical view of causality com- 
passes nothing wider and more intensive than is embraced 
in some customary succession in experience, we give up the 
case. 

We will go further, and say that if we had come upon the 
antecedent upon which a phenomenon is, in the language of 
John Stuart Mill, “invariably and unconditionally con- 
sequent,’’! we should have found ourselves reduced by such 
unconditionality to mere anticipation—had there been time 
for it—without thinking: because there was nothing left to 
think about. To attempt to give any reason for the succes- 
sion as reduced to a perfectly wnconditional succession is, by 
the very terms of the case, an unwarrantable interpolation. 

But Mill speaks not merely of an antecedent, but of a 
‘‘concurrence of antecedents,’ which introduces a_ very 
critical ambiguity. For if conjunctions in their immediate 
freshness be, as they seem, the founts of causal change,” we 
may assign the fact of the concurrence as a condition of any 
or each part of the group having causal relation to the 
phenomenon ; and so far, indeed, we can bring thought to 
bear upon the case. But this is not bringing thought to 
bear upon it so far as the sequence is regarded as uncondi- 
tional—the concurrence itself being interpolated as a con- 
dition. 

Unconditional succession, if we could ever be sure we had 
found it, is a matter for effective association, not directly for 
thinking: and on the possibility of viewing causation as a 


1 Logic, bk. iii., ch. v., § 6. 

*That any appreciably pre-constituted individual object or group 
should in its isolation be the cause of an effect arising at any time is at 
least inconceivable, whether that proves anything or not. Were it the 
sole constituent of the cause, it would seem that the effect must have 
existed as long as it has existed, leaving us no means of establishing it 
as the cause. 
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matter of conditional succession depends, I believe, the ex- 
istence of thought about the world. 

If, then, thought arises as the profitably sure assigning of 
the conditions of some objective significance for a presenta- 
tion, it is not the principle of causation either as one of mere 
customary succession, or as one of unconditional succession, 
that is involved in its establishing. A wakeful rational con- 
fidence in a sure system of successions springs up rather 
because, in cases where there does occur difference between 
the issues of antecedent groups assumed to be like, we can 
so constantly find, after all, an antecedent differentia '|—and 
this more and more as we are led to go about our inquiry 
with persistence and nicety. We are led further and further 
into the ranges behind ranges of such inquiry by the observa- 
tion, not of mere constancies which would hardly so much 
as dully confirm our expectations; but of more and more 
subtle apparent inconstancies, which at first disappoint them, 
but which prove clues to the discernment of a relative con- 
stancy of determination on once unsuspected conditions. 
And the inquiry, ever deepening, ever expanding, penetrating 
now with innumerable thread-like rootlets into the finest 
interstices of a far-spreading area, sustains at last our vigor- 
ous growth of confidence in the system of happenings as 
something which is more and more surely and profoundly to 
be ‘‘accounted for’. Thus there has arisen a general ex- 
pectation, growing in weight, widening in consistent applica- 
tion—not merely, as Hume seems to have fancied, that 
events will continue to happen according to already observed 
constancies—but that every inconstancy (as it appears to 
pre-conception), will, when inquired into, yield us the know-. 
ledge of some more delicately contingent constancies. 

The presence of the new differentiz learnt can be assigned 
(subject to correction, as we shall see in a moment) as the 
condition of the phenomenon as we at first knew it more 
surely having the significance we supposed. The absence of 
them is thereby assigned as a contributory condition for a 
negative significance. And should this negative significance 
in turn be found inconstant, we may be able to observe the 
intrusion of totally fresh differentia—in the absence, however, 


1 Primitive instances of such finding may occur through the uncertain 
working of an instrument chosen or fashioned for a purpose—the purpose: 
stimulating and defining the effort to remedy the uncertainty. Perhaps 
even to-day the average man’s sense of precise causality is sharper, the 
impulse to seek a differential ground of accidental variants keener, in 
regard to machinery, than in regard to free objects in nature. Cf. follow- 
ing section. 
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of which the systematic thinker reflects doubt upon his whole 
process: and he begins again with some other way of as- 
signing the initial differentia. Thus gradually drawing in 
our circlings and hoverings more to its own lines, the “‘ world ”” 
—as we name the gradually evident system—becomes to us 
more and more simply trustworthy. The directions of its 
significances are assured to us through the assigning (under 
persistent regulation by the pressure of the presentative order) 
of conditions—through Thought. 


. . . . . . . . . . . 


The question of cause is here seen rising, as I suspect it 
does rise, in the cleft between cases of succession which are 
so far similar as to antecedents that similar expectations are 
generated, but which diverge in their issues. If the perti- 
nent question is disguised in the outwardly absolute and 
discontinuous form, ‘* What is the cause of this class of pheno- 
mena? and of this? and of this?” its substance is more 
truly expressed in the forms—ever modestly limited by the 
contrasts of experience—‘‘ Why is it that A, so often followed 
by B, is not now followed by it?” or ‘‘ Why should A be 
followed by B at other times rather than now?”’! For who 
practically makes of the human intellect—scientific or other— 
the extravagant demand that it should face the sheer stu- 
pendous task of collecting the group of antecedents—widen- 
ing out into a guard of essential favouring conditions lying 
about us in every direction to the depth of a radius of a 
whole universe for aught we can know—on which an event 
will invariably and unconditionally follow? From day to 
day, from century to century, our movement is to go on 
defining the special phenomenal conditions of any class of 
events just so far (we can reach no farther), and in such 
ways, as the variations of our situations, accidental or pur- 
posely induced, have enabled us to define them. And it were 
hard if knowledge might not thus begin to be science, and 
progressively deeper science—though without the slightest 
prospect that it.should ever be entirely complete de profundis 
In respect of one single instance of causation. 





1 Radium has attracted immense curiosity—through the hitherto cus- 
tomary fulfilment of those relatively commonplace expectations with 
which it startlingly conflicts. And is the attempt to formulate a reason 
for the attendance of remarkable phenomena of radio-activity upon certain 
presentations made outside and beyond the measure of that contrast which 
they and other objects mutually afford ? 


33 
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EET. 
PRACTICAL CONTROL OF CONDITIONAL SIGNIFICANCE. 


It is not only in his highly developed artifice of language 
that man shows the outward token of some critical psychical 
difference between himself and the animals. Most impres- 
sive, surely, is that appearance, already alluded to, upon the 
basis of the natural world, of an artificial world, which has 
been established, and is maintained, through thought work- 
ing in dependence upon the system of conditioning manifest 
in the former. And I would suggest that the purpose and 
work of gradually shaping an imaginatively given unpresented 
feature in a rough piece of matter might well be important 
in developing a tendency to abstract in the sense according 
to which we have described abstraction. Such an exercise 
seems just what is required for the initiation of mind into 
the method required for thought—abstraction amidst all 
the suggestions of comparatively definite and multitudinous 
perception. It may be noted that, as against the perhaps 
aot very intelligible process provided for by Nominalism, of 
emphasising certain features in relation to a name somehow 
attached to them, this is abstraction with a mediate intent, 
so far as the quality is for some desired and anticipated 
use. 

Let it now be added, that without developed proneness to 
intelligent reflexion upon what is being done in accordance 
with tribal and traditional routine, the primitive artificer, 
bent upon his continuously formative task, may yet let his 
mind run over the various possible uses of what he is thus 
distinctively evolving—may fancy for his handiwork, as im- 
aginatively completed, a variety of significances according to 
conditioning circumstances, also mentally constructed. He 
is thus unwittingly giving to his presentations and images a 
function of essentially relatively determinable, or conditioned, 
signification. Moreover, he may produce, not a weapon or 
an instrument for immediate use, but the tool that shall 
shape the tool—nay, the various forms of tool. This having 
a determinable, but for the moment suspended or arrested, 
significance with reference to what it shall help to produce, 
and the mass of what it shall produce having a yet further 
widely variable significance with reference to what the 
different items of its content shall each variously do, there 
is before him, if his mind would take advantage of it, the 
suggestion of significance, the determination of which is 
arrested for variously conditioned redirection from point to 
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point through a series of terms. And as the system of pro- 
duction expands, the time will come when the dull, quasi- 
instinctive procedure, the constant, uninquiring following 
of habit, with occasional meetings of special incidental oc- 
currences with flashes of analytic insight, will serve no 
longer. Man will be forced to think more constantly and 
consecutively by the very progress of the works of his own 
hands. The arrested significance which he is giving to the 
forms he fashions only for the sake of other forms will at 
last have to be distinctly apprehended—and language may 
help him to apprehend it. He will have to give the deter- 
minative bearing of one class of physical abstractions, if we 
may so call them, that he has fashioned, upon other classes, 
a distinct and controlled recognition in his mind. He must 
deal with things more and more definitely as having a 
mediate and conditional significance. So his creations be- 
come the awakeners of his ideas to new power: that into 
which he has put something of his own mind calls him to 
think. 

Thought is here supposed to be applied to objects and 
their behaviour always under natural conditions, whatever 
elements of manipulation may enter in. Such application 
can hardly be supposed to proceed very far before being 
accompanied by a similar application to processes under 
natural conditions with no actual element of manipulation 
entering in—though not, perhaps, without some gradually 
refined consciousness resembling that which goes with mani- 
pulation. And here the instrument of assertive speech, 
immeasurably more subtle, penetrative, and comprehensive 
in its operations than the fashioning hands, may begin to 
hasten forward! distinctly to take the lead as the means of 
the development of thought. 


I am disposed to believe that man’s more peculiar use of 
language may be regarded as an extension of what he does 
in making. A certain assertive? element—foreign, I suppose, 
to “‘animal language ’’—is an important psychical character- 
istic of the utterance of a statement. And this I would trace 
to the mastery of things as a maker being representatively 
carried out to regions where such mastery is not at the 
moment in operation, and may be impossible. Doing may 
underlie saying: the actual arranging may lend substance 


1T am not assuming that no unthinking sort of speech exists at all 
before tools. 
*T use the word with a tinge of its vigorous ordinary modern sense. 
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and animation to the ideal arranging of the Xoyos, the intelli- 
gent speech. 


IV. 
DISGUISED IDEAL CONTROL OF CONDITIONAL SIGNIFICANCE, 


The general name, viewed out of relation to its possible 
attributive or predicative contexts, may strikingly imply a de- 
termination, in some yet widely indefinite direction perhaps, 
of the idea of the significance of the objects of which it is a 
name. For it marks off a certain limit of considered capacity 
in the object. But it is of special importance to observe that 
it also involves an arrest of such determination—so far as it 
leaves it to various possible, but now unformed, verbal con- 
junctions to reflect possible determinations of the object’s 
capacity into more and more definite channels. For example 
the name “ fluid ”’ applied to an object only very indefinitely 
suggests what the object may ultimately do for me, and mean 
in my life: still less does it determine in what special manner 
the object is to be expected! at any time to realise some one 
or other of those possible functions the ideas of which cluster 
about the name “fluid”. These ideas of possible functions, 
issues, significances, cluster about it in mutual suppression. 
They make it a centre of suspended associative suggestion for 
them all. They thus have shares, perhaps variously distant 
and subtle, in constituting its raison d’étre, its ground of 
serviceableness ; though every one of them, rising from the 
midst of multitudinous latency as occasions severally hale 
them forth from their conspiracy of mutual suppression, can 
easily conceal its share—and thus give rise to what I consider 
the inadequate view of the concept in which significances are 
forgotten. The significances, then. by help of association 
with a name, are indeterminately held arrested in suspense 
as more or less sub-consciously recognised possibilities. And 
it wants now that other suggestive words, which likewise in 
their isolation hold significances in suspense, should bring in 


1“ Expectation,” in my compressed and sufficiently burdened exposi- 
tion, must be understood, by the reader’s candour, to cover even such 
expectations of the past (to speak paradoxically, but not Hibernically), as 
an exponent of Geology may form as he carries on his thinking in the 
newly and imaginatively re-created world of—ages ago. It covers simi- 
larly my sense of the once open possibilities of things as they were ten 
years ago—both those since sealed as actualities on realised conditions, 
and those negatively sealed as possibilities in relation to now only im- 
aginable conditions. . . . The breathless suspense in which we may trace 
afresh the lines of some already familiar history is a psychological revela- 
tion, I believe, of what is still true when less vividly evident. 
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their suggestive tendencies to the mutual determination of a 
suggestion of some significance of which one can proceed to 
avail oneself. 

The conjoining of the foreign determinants, whenever it 

is intended to arouse imaginative suggestions as expectations 
actually meet to be entertained, however indefinitely and 
remotely, about the objects named, is not purely attributive, 
but predicative. Indeed, if a name alone is used with the 
intent of awaking in expectant form some imaginative sug- 
gestion attached to it, it is so far used predicatively. 
- Now it will often happen that the group of associations 
of some name applied to an object lie nearer to a speaker's 
purpose in referring to the object, than do the group of 
associations attaching to some other name, by which, how- 
ever, his hearer is more likely to have his attention readily 
directed to the object itself. And this, in a rough way per- 
haps, may indicate the type of occasion which calls for the 
use of a proposition of two terms, connected by a copula, 
or mentally connected in a way which may find expression 
in a copula.} 

Of the predicate I should say, as I say of all names in 
accordance with the view of the essential nature of intel- 
lection here implied throughout, that it is the mention of 
an object, or of objects, which can only be effectively 
mentioned in so far as they are capable of being determined, 
more or less through human activity, to the realisation of 
some kind of ulterior significance. Though an object be 
mentioned, for instance, purely as calculated to affect my 
esthetic sensibilities, or solely as influencing my state of 
mind in very far-off contemplation, I still think the very 
reasonableness of its mention will depend on an assumption 
that some actual development of a contingent significance 
of its presentation—be that contingent significance only 


‘An important distinction seems to develop between these “is ”— 
propositions and the “does ”—propositions, with their active verb for 
copala and predicate. The former point to the anticipated or considered 
functions of objects indirectly, by means of a second name added to what 
we may call the remoter first term. The latter point more directly : 
but their simpler efficiency, dependent as it is upon well-differentiated 
nominal and verbal functions in language, appears to be something not 
more primitive, but more advanced. Psychologically, it seems to 
involve (1) a consciousness of one’s own activity as what continues in 
time, however briefly—as distinguished from mere arising new and 
critical phases or features of being ; and (2) a sympathetic transference 
of the idea of this to objects—not now considered hastily and narrowly 
as some mere phase of them may affect us, but (in a wider intellectual 
leisure) as if they were objects of interest “in themselves,” to whose 
now more continuously conceived actions we attended as their own. 
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whatever psychical result was to be anticipated from the 
simple intenser devotion of my attention to it—is possi- 
ble, and to be looked for. I esteem this as a principle of 
so general a nature with reference to reasonable speech, 
that it need not be left aside for any purposes—indeed, I 
would challenge its neglect in formal logic, as a neglect 
never countenanced by anything in nature or in mental 
structure, though deeply chartered in tradition, and perhaps 
in our own long-cherished views.! 

If, now, in the proposition lately supposed, we mark the 
predicate as P, and the subject as 5, and suppose it uttered 
in the form “ All S’s are P’s,” the condition of its truth and 
trustworthiness, which is at the same time its import, lies 
in this: that any objective* agent or determinant applied to 
P’s as such,’® may be applied to whatever we know as §’s 
to like effect—we may confidently treat S’s just as we 
treat P’s. The work of propositional statement is to unite 
in respect of some identical range of ulterior significance 
terms which were of variant suggestion for the mind—the 
range of ulterior significance being that which is measured 
by the predicate, and which we are now taught, perhaps 
unfamiliarly, to attach to what we were, however, used to 
treating along lines suggested by the subject-term itself. 

The assertion of an equivalence in respect of ulterior 
significance is the force I ascribe to the copula. It does not 
imply merely that the two groups of qualities marked by S 
and P are to some extent the same: but rather that they 
are one in respect of their significance as conditioned by any 
determinant that is relevant to P. 

The practical reference of our proposition might be near 
or remote. Suppose it now to have been so near that P, 
under the circumstances in which the proposition was 
uttered, would leave the hearer in no doubt as to how he 
was expected to adjust himself. But it is characteristic of 


1 The simple naturalness with which objects marked as “§,” or what 
not, are forthwith, in Logic, assigned to, or made to constitute, the 
logical fictionary class, seems to illustrate the tendency of the mind 
further to determine them, at least imaginatively, in our objective sense 
of doing something with them, or supposing something done with them. 
The assigning of this class-significance to an object arises out of actual 
sorting and moving—involving some actual and sensible determination 
or change. Psychology, if I mistake not, has long gone astray in taking 
this subtle relation to an indefinite class of similars as the significance of 
a presentation as in thought. 

2“ Or subjectively originating.’”’ These words may be added to cover 
the case of psychical issue through attention. 

’J.e. to P’s as having the conditional significance suggested to the 
interlocutors by the name P. 
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thought that advances, to take a stand higher and higher 
up the stream of conditionality—to seize on $’s where the 
contingency of their practical issue is richer, and the open 
possibilities more numerous. If, then, we reserve the symbol 
P just now to represent terms of proximate practical sug- 
gestion, we may symbolise the new kind of statement attained 
by ‘S’'is M’. It will be observed that if M can be P or P,, 
the practical bearing of ‘S’ is M’ is to that extent open and 
uncommitted. But if the thinker advance to a statement 
‘S’is M,’,) from which, by way of ‘M, is M,,’ ‘M, is M,,’ 
etc., a connexion with one P may be reached, from which 
also, by way of ‘M, is M’,’* and so on, a quite different 
volition-directing P may be reached—still others by routes 
of which ‘M,is M,’ followed now by ‘ M, is M’,’* may be 
a sufficient suggestion—the possible practical motives which 
make it rational to say ‘8S’ is M,’ may be getting buried out 
of sight for the speaker. But how when we begin to predi- 
cate M’s so remote from practical decisiveness that we may 
fitly style them Mz’s? The Protean character of their prac- 
tical relations forms a disguise so baffling, it appears, as to 
have had the effect of invisibility itself. 

To bring an utterance, then, to some obviously practical 
issue might mean bringing its quota of influence forward 
and still forward along any one of innumerable variously 
ramifying possibilities of other, but connected, propositional 
statement. The possibilities of practical issue attaching to 
many valuable propositions may thus be left, by them, so 
wide and undetermined, that it is little wonder if we have 
fashioned our logics as though it were indifferent whether 
a proposition ultimately had some possible practical refer- 
ence or not. Yet if there could be a proposition with none, 
I think it would stand outside any system of propositions 
logically normal—a trifling example of intellectual vagary or 
sport. 

The disguise may be expected to be deep under those cir- 
cumstances in which we keep significance suspended, and 
avoid unconstitutional references to foreign conditionings 
of ulterior and subserved significances, on pain of expulsion 
from the realm of Pure Mathematics. 


1A fifth middle term away froma‘ P”’. We omit the consideration, 
in this quasi-diagrammatic treatment, that it might be the second or the 
hundredth from another “ P”. 

2M, and M’, mean that there may be two “fourth” middles between 
an M; and a term of defined practical suggestion. 

* Following our first route for one stage, and then branching off on a 
route differing both from that and from the second. 
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All having to do, in thinking, with the conditioned activities 
and sequences of objects is effectively veiled when, as in 
Geometry, we assume everything to be still but the unnoted 
finger or eye, the faintly imagined object or forgotten impal- 
pability, which we are moving; while everything is passive 
and unresistant but ourselves. Under this veiling, I suspect 
that Euclid’s directions and reflexions may fairly be read as 
the study of a conditioning of voluntary movements to certain 
effects. Take the first proposition. Confronted with a finite 
straight line AB, recording an ever-retraceable movement 
(how determined itself I will not now attempt to decide), the 
object which I mean to move as directed is to be determined 
to find its way from one extremity A, safely back to the other 
B, having pursued i in its course two and only two rectilinear 
directions, AC, CB, each for a distance equal to that between 
the extremities. And first I learn how to condition its action 
into movements from the extremities of the line, in any 
direction whatever in the plane of the line, of equal length 
with the line. (Or, constituting my circles by the revolu- 
tion of the line itself, I may say of the same length.) Then 
the movement is further and more definitely conditioned to 
be along the course of movements already potentially made 
in the fact of the presence of the revolving line in two 
such positions that the situation, C, of its extremity A, in 
the one case, was the same as that of its extremity B in the 
other. A path can now be retraced, conditioning for the 
complex object whose movement according to prescription is part 
of its psychical constitution, the desired significance—a path 
itself conditioned to condition the desired significance when- 
ever actively retraced. 

The assumed homogeneity of the conditions of movement, 
as in pure space, rendering it possible to take a movement in 
one portion of space as the potential making of it in any 
other portion to which the line marked by the movement 
may be considered to be transferred, excludes the differential 
conditions on which thought depends, and apparently re- 
duces the mental action to such an identification of equal 
magnitudes in different situations as resembles the pure 
generalisation of minds in which the pondering and question- 
ing of thought has found no opening. This abandonment of 
further thoughtful inquiry as hopeless, and consequent un- 
questioning acceptance, is, I believe, somewhat oddly taken 
for a ‘‘ necessity of thought.” } 

‘The question of the base of “necessity,” from this point of view, 
connects with the philosophical problem of the existence of a world in 


which function as typical or general can be steadily effective. This 
opens up a profounder question in causation than any we have faced. 
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I may just add that I would suggest that something like 
the germ and spring of the inner development of the science 
of Number appears when, accepting it as a rule that a certain 
counted collection of objects is necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of some purpose, and having a relatively incomplete 
group, One considers what further counting out of objects 
there must yet be to condition the whole group to the 
desired significance or promise. On the present view of 
thought I find nothing simpler in the way of thought, as 
distinguished from instinctive behaviour, about numbers, 
than the analysis of a given total in subtraction. 


Ag 
Past OBLIVION OF CONDITIONAL SIGNIFICANCE. 


Reliance upon a systematic conditioning is essential to the 
vigorous growth of our interpretation of objective phases as 
successive. This, accepted more and more steadily and dis- 
cerningly as a sure, governing, though ever insensible prin- 
ciple of our experience, makes for its deliverance from mere 
higgledy-piggledy phenomenalism. 

How strange, then, to look back and see near the begin- 
ning of the history of European reflexion upon general 
thought, a positive creation of rigid general substances that 
should save knowledge from disintegration by their very 
freedom from contingency! The creation seems to have 
arisen from a naive fixing of consideration upon severed 
words out of their vital use. And there is likely to be an 
abiding difficulty in appreciating the nature of the possible 
reference of a portion of machinery which we examine by 
taking it out of its connexion with its highly variable gear. 
So it would appear that Plato, moving without the direction 
of a science long practised in systematic expression, and the 
far-off but certain paving of ways to practical issues, started, 
or confirmed, in his Realism, a diversion which Nominalism 
in its misdirected denial still followed up, and which has 
marked out the track of the psychological procedure of Ex- 
perientialism even to our own day. 

And if ancient philosophy, seizing, with Socrates, upon the 
sure definability of a general name as affording security for 
the fixed and reliable character of knowledge, but not there- 
after proceeding to trace that definability to its roots in a 
constant social intent in using names, based, again, in the 
possibility of regulated expectations from objects, exhibits 
an example of abortion in the development of the theory of 
thought, modern philosophy may afford us another. 
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The constituents of Locke's nominal essences are re- 
cognised as being so selected from amongst the actual pro- 
perties of things as to measure out certain species of things 
—framing them in a conformity to nature sufficient to sub- 
serve the purposes of social communication.' The real 
essence is the secret constitution conditioning the properties 
of the species.2 So far, however, as these properties are 
only powers, which (while they make a great part of our 
complex ideas of substance) * are not really in the substance 
considered barely in itself, but ‘‘ are nothing else but so many 
relations to other substances,” they plainly wait for the 
substances of different sorts mutually ‘‘ to operate ’’ on each 
other before they come to that manifestation and human 
notice which alone can render their conditions the basis of 
a nominal essence.* This seems threatening to Locke's con- 
finement of the real essence on which the nominal essence 
depends ° to being ‘‘ that particular constitution which every- 
thing has in itself, without any relation to anything without 
it’’;® since such a basis involves the concurrence of sub- 
stances not of one sort, but of different sorts. He himself, 
indeed, can refuse’ to consider substances ‘‘ each of them as 
an entire thing by itself, having all its qualities in itself,” 
and suggest for their powers a cosmic dependence, ranging 
‘“‘not only beyond this our earth, and atmosphere, but even 
beyond the sun, or remotest star our eyes have yet dis- 
covered’. ‘If some one of the stars or great bodies incom- 
prehensibly remote from us, should cease to be or move as 
it does,” then, ‘‘ perhaps, things in this our mansion, would 
put on quite another face, and cease to be what they are.” 
But with what effect, we may ask, on nominal essences, 
and with what disclosure, upon the whole, of their true 
conditions? ‘‘ This,” he says, “is certain, Things however 
absolute and entire they seem in themselves, are but retainers 
to other parts of nature, for that which they are most taken 
notice of by us.” It would seem, then, that Locke comes 
nearer than he is aware to finding the actual sustaining 
condition of the nominal essences not, indeed, in any con- 
fined and rigid real essences of substances of particular sorts,. 
but in the constant maintenance of order and system in the 
immeasurable dependences of things. 

As after Socrates, so after Locke, one could imagine the 


1 Bk. iii, ch. vi., $$ 29, 30, 35. 


? Bk iii., ch. vi., § 6. 3 Bk. ii, ch. xxiii., § 8, 
*Cf. bk. ii., ch. xxiii., § 87, end; also cf. bk. ii., ch. xxxi., § 8 end. 
5 Bk. iii., ch. vi., § 2. ® Bk. iii., ch. vi., § 6. 


“Bk iv., Che vi, S11. 
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direct sequel in philosophy changed. Instead of that in- 
sufficiently pragmatistic examination of the abstract idea 
(Locke’s nominal essence) whereby Berkeley led the way for 
Hume, we might fancy an immediate reaching of that de- 
velopment towards which Locke seems thus to have been 
unconsciously borne. 


Locke and Hegel unite in telling us—what our thought 
continually implies as it follows, in deepening assurance, an 
objective directing the ultimate spring and security of which 
is out of sight—that things are not essentially their bare 
individual selves. We can think of each only as having a 
significance which belongs apart to none, and belongs to 
any only on conditions which we ever more fully, but ever 
incompletely, assign. 








IV.—SYMBOLIC REASONING (VIII.).! 
By HucH MacCo.u. 


1. THE main subject of this article will be paradoxes. We 
meet with them everywhere—in logic, in mathematics, and 
in science generally. They nearly always spring from the 
ambiguities and obscurities more or less inherent in all 
languages—the symbolic languages of logic and mathematics 
not excepted. The same words or symbols suggest different 
concepts to different minds, and even to the same mind at 
different times. Take the word infinite or infinity, which 
mathematicians usually represent by the symbolo. Works 
on modern geometry often speak of a series of straight lines 
meeting at ‘‘ the point at infinity,” when, as a matter of fact, 
their points of intersection at infinity, instead of being one, 
may be many, or may even be non-existent. And they also 
speak of a series of points being all in “ the line at infinity,” 
when there may be no real line containing all the said points, 
either at infinity or elsewhere. Similarly algebraists some- 
times speak of the infinity 2 as if it were one definite huge 
number or ratio which differed from a million or a billion in 
only one respect, that of being much larger; whereas there 
are numberless infinities, each of which differs from a million 
or a billion not only in being much larger, but also in another 
important quality of which I shall speak presently. The 
truth is that the real ‘infinity’ of mathematics denotes not 
a single individual ratio but a whole class, and that the 
symbol «2, when it represents a reality (which it does not 
always), sometimes stands for an infinite ratio © ,, at another 
time or in another place for a different infinite ratio 2 ,, at 
another time or place for an infinite ratio 2©,, and so on. 
Thus, when we meet such a statement asw =2n0 = $n, 
which seems to assert the absurdity that infinity is equal to 
its double and also to its half, we must understand it to mean 
wo, = 20, = 40,,a perfectly self-consistent statement which 
only asserts that the infinity © , is double the infinity ©, and 


1 For VII. see Minp, July, 1905. 
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half the infinity ,. Similarly an infinity ©” may be either 
infinite or infinitesimal in comparison with another in- 
finity 0”. 

2. But, it may be asked, what is it exactly that separates 
the infinite from the finite? Where is the exact line of 
demarcation? Let F denote the class of finite positive 
numbers or ratios, made up of the individual ratios F,, F,, F,, 
etc.; and let H denote the class of positive infinities, H,, H., H;, 
etc. Logical consistency requires that these two classes 
shall be considered mutually exclusive; for it is clear that, 
speaking of any number or ratio A, the two statements A* 
and A™ are mutually inconsistent. If any real ratio A is 
finite, it cannot be infinite; and if it is infinite it cannot be 
finite. Neither can it, however large, be on the borderland 
between the two classes. These statements may be ex- 
pressed by a single formula, (APA")”, 

3. For example, let M denote a million. The number 
M™ (which means M x Mx Mx... ete., up to a million 
factors) is inconceivably large—so large that the volume of 
the earth (or even of the sun, or of a sphere enclosing our 
whole solar system) divided by that of the smallest drop of 
water, would be an exceedingly smal] number in comparison ; 
yet the number M™ belongs to the finite class F and not to 
the infinite class H. So does the number M™, which is 
inconceivably large even in comparison with the inconceiv- 
ably large number M™; and so does M™™™, which is incon- 
ceivably large even in comparison with M™™, And we might 
carry the ascending comparison further, till the hand got 
weary of the repetition of exponents, without finding any 
number or ratio that belongs to the infinite class H, or that 
does not belong to the finite class F. Are the finite F and 
the infinite H then both indefinable? Is there no quality 
Q which we can assert of every F and deny of every H ? 
There is, and it is this: Hvery finite number or ratio F, however 
large, is expressible, either exactly or (like m) approximately, in 
the decimal or some other conventional notation, in terms of some 
finite number or ratio (such as 10 or 100 or 1,000,000, etc.) ; 
whereas no infinite number or ratio is, either exactly or approxi- 
mately, expressible solely in terms of any finite number or numbers. 
Thus, M™, M@™, M™™™) etc., though inconceivably large, are 
all finite, because they are all expressible in terms of the 
finite and known number M; whereas H,, 2H,, ,H,, and 
generally FH (whatever be the finite number F and the 
infinite number H) are all infinities, because they are too 
large to be expressible, either exactly or approximately, solely 
in terms of any known numbers or ratios however large. 
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4, Similarly we may define the class of infinitesimal ratios, 
a class which we will here denote by h. Just as every 
infinite number or ratio H is too large to be expressible, 
either exactly or approximately, solely in terms of any finite 
number F, or finite numbers F,, F,, etc., so every infinites- 
imal ratio h is too small to be expressible, either exactly or 
approximately, solely in terms of any finite number or ratio 
F, or finite numbers F,, F,, etc. Thus, just as M™, though 
inconceivably large, is still not infinite, so its reciprocal 
M™, though inconceivably small, is still not infinitesimal. 
5, Using the symbol A” to assert that the number or ratio 
A belongs to the class x, where x may stand for F or H or h, 
these conventions or definitions give us several evident for- 
mule, of which the following are a few :— 


(1) (FH)#; (2) (Fh)*; (8) Ge: (4) eS : (5) (=) 


h 
(6) (K); Hem? @ (+P); O H,+F =H, 


(10) = = H,; (11) (=): (12) (2). 


What leads to much confusion is the fact that mathe- 
maticians also use the word infinity and the symbol » to denote 


12 , 
such expressions as 0’ 0° etc., which represent no real ratios at 


all but pure non-existences, such as in my two preceding ar- 
ticles I have denoted by the symbol 0. But as these pseudo- 
=. ; one 
ratios 0° 0’ etc., form a different class of non-existences from 
0 0 ; ’ ; 
the pseudo-ratios 9 etc., it would be convenient in mathe- 


matical reasoning to restrict the symbol 0 to the latter class, 
and the symbol ~ to the former. Thus, the symbol 0 repre- 
sents, as it were, the death of a real infinitesimal ratio h in 
passing from the positive to the negative state, or vice versa ; 
while the other non-existence symbol » (which may be called 
pseudo-infinity) similarly represents, as it were, the death of a 
real infinite ratio H, in making the same transition. We 
shall then get the following self-evident formule, in which 
(to prevent ambiguity) the symbol :: will be used (instead 
of =) to assert equivalence of propositions, not equivalence of 
ratios. 


as) (2) =:(B)'; ay (B)': (BY; as (F) sa (E)s 


| 00 
(17) (Fx )” ; (18) (FO): (19) (2 + F)”: (20) (F)* (21) (a) 
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If we denote negative infinity by K, negative infinitesimal 
by k, and use the symbol tan’A as an abbreviation for the 
statement (tanA)*, and similarly for other trigonometrical 
ratios, we get 


OO\ tant © — his 4a¢ K( 7 a0 of . 

(22) tan (3 h):; (25) tan (3 +h); (24) tan (3); 
k 

(25) cot’(™); (26) cot!(7 = h) (27) cot (7 +n); 


28) sec” cr (29) cos'(7); (30) sec’(7 +h) 


with numberless others on the same principle of notation. 

6. The following is a geometrical illustration bearing both 
on the ambiguity (as commonly employed) of the word 
infinity, and on the (to my mind inadmissible) paradox of 
the non-Euclidean geometry, that a point moving always in 
the same straight line and in the same direction may never- 
theless finally find itself at the point of starting. Let a 





M an 7 

straight line of unlimited length, such as AB produced both 
ways indefinitely, revolve uniformly in the unscrewing direc- 
tion round a fixed point C, and cut a fixed straight line, also 
of unlimited length, at the variable point P. Let MC, the 
perpendicular from C upon the fixed straight line, be our 
linear unit. As the moving line revolves uniformly round 
C, the point P moves farther and farther, and with fast 
increasing velocity, to the right of M, while the angle PCM 
(or BCM) increases continuously and uniformly. Just before 
this angle BCM becomes a right angle (the difference being 
infinitesimal) the straight line MP (which also represents 
tan PCM, since MC is our linear unit) passes through a 


The paradox is, of course, perfectly admissible in regard to a line 


that is virtually straight but not straight absolutely (see $ 8). Such are 
some of the so-called “straight lines”’ of the non-Euclidean geometry. 
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numberless succession of increasing real positive infinite 
values, H,, H., H;, etc., that is to say, positive values all 
too large to be expressible solely in terms of any finite values 
(see § 3). When the angle BCM becomes exactly a right 
angle, the point P, the infinite straight lime MP, and the 
> 

infinite ratio 4 which represents tan PCM, all vanish, 
and the revolving line becomes parallel to the fixed line. 
Then, the revolution still continuing, another and different 
point Q, representing the intersection of the other branch (the 
branch CA produced) of the revolving line with the fixed line, 
springs into existence at an infinite distance to the left of M, 
and the straight line QM, after passing through a number- 
less series of really infinite but diminishing values, eventually 
becomes finite and continues to diminish till it finally van- 
ishes, or becomes zero, just as the variable point Q coincides 
with M. 

7. The mistake made by non-Euclideans, when they appeal 
to geometrical examples like the preceding, is that they 
wrongly identify the variable point P which moves always 
through contiquous positions to the right of M, and farther and 
farther away from M till it finally vanishes, with the point 
Q which immediately after springs into existence at an 
infinite distance to the left of M, and then moves through 
contiguous positions nearer and nearer to M till it finally 
coincides with it. When this coincidence takes place, the 
infinite branch containing both the fixed point C and the 
revolving point B will be pointing perpendicularly upwards, 
with B above C, and will contain neither the point P, which 
it lost when parallel to the fixed line and never recovered after, 
nor the point Q, which had never belonged to it but to the other 
infinite branch containing the revolving point A. The fallacy of 
the non-Euclideans is analogous to that of the lawyers who 
assert that ‘“‘the king never dies,” because the instant the 
king P dies, his successor Q becomes, ipso facto, king in his 
place. To both we may return analogous answers: to the 
lawyers we reply that the dead king P is nevertheless not the 
living king Q; and to the non-Euclideans we reply that the 
vanished point P is nevertheless not the new point Q. When 
the angle BCM is aright angle there is no point P, and there 
is no point Q, so that in this position of the revolving line: 
(a position parallel to the fixed line) the distances MP and 
QM are pseudo-infinities which have only symbolic existence. 
Suppose the revolving line to remain for a moment stationary 
in this parallel position. If it then revolves through an 
infinitesimal angle in the screwing direction, we get the 
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point P to the right of M, and a real infinite distance MP. 
If, on the contrary, it revolves from its parallel position 
through an infinitesimal angle in the unscrewing direction, 
we get the point Q to the left of M, and a real infinite 
negative distance MQ. 

8. It would conduce to logical accuracy in dealing with 
these questions if we introduced the term virtually into our 
reasoning and defined it as follows. Two straight lines are 
said to be virtually parallel! when they meet at some real 
infinite distance, H or -H. Suppose, for example, we have 
three straight lines, A, B, C, and that A meets B at an in- 
finite distance H,, and meets C at another but still infinite 
distance H,. Here we may accurately assert that A, B, C 
are virtually parallel, for, by our very definition of the words 
infinite and infinitesimal, it follows that the error of deviation 
from the parallel position, though theoretically real, must 
for ever remain too small for the most perfect instrument to 
detect, and for the most powerful notation accurately or 
approximately to express in finite terms. In like manner, 
if we suppose A and B to be two ratios, finite, infinite or 
infinitesimal, the statement that ‘A and B are virtually? 
equal” means S = 1+h, in which hk denotes any infinites- 

) 

imal ratio, as defined in § 4. In the infinitesimal calculus 
(including the differential and integral) an equation (A = B) 
often asserts virtual and not real equality ; but logical 
accuracy may be secured by the tacit convention that when- 
ever we have the statement (A = B), it is to be understood 
as asserting that ‘‘A is either absolutely or virtually equal to 
3”. Let A, B, C be three points on the surface of a sphere 
of radius R, forming the spherical triangle ABC. Whether 
R be finite, infinite, or infinitesimal, as defined in §§ 3, 4, 
AB BC CA i 

R’ R’ R 
of the three angles A, B, C is virtually but not really equal 
to two right angles. If the three points A, B, C be on a real 
plane surface, then the sum of the three angles A, B, C is 
really equal to two right angles. Again, a finite section AB 
of a curve may be called virtually straight when at every 


if the ratios be all three infinitesimal, the sum 


' Similarly two straight lines are really parallel when their (non-exist- 
ent) point of intersection is at some pseudo-intinite distance, such as 


1 2, oe 
y GF or . 
0 0 3 
*For example, the statement (1+ a . + ! + = . 2) asserts 
, { rot pt os -+ + +to=6 asserts 


virtual and not absolute equality. 


34 
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point of the curve between A and B the radius of curvature 
is Infinite, and the curvature consequently infinitesimal. 
Even an infinite section AB may be called virtually straight 


"a ; 
when R infinitesimal, R being any of the radu of cur- 
2 : 


vature;' for in this case the infinity AB (infinite in regard 
to any finite unit) is infinitesimal compared with the infinity 
R. The symbolic and linguistic conventions here proposed 
would, I think, greatly increase the logical accuracy of 
modern geometry without in the least impairing its great 
power as a practical instrument of discovery and research, 

9. Metaphysicians sometimes ask whether space —the 
actual space of our perceptive experience—the space fiiled 
with the entity called matter, or with the entity called ether, 
or with both—is really infinite. Considering we can give no 
satisfactory definition either of ‘matter’ or of ‘ether,’ the 
question hardly admits of a clear and intelligible answer, or, 
at any rate, of any answer that logicians, metaphysicians, and 
physicists would be all likely to accept. The purely ideal 
space of the mathematician is far easier to understand, and 
this space must, I think, be pronounced infinite—that is to 
say, infinite in the sense of the word explained in § 3—for 
the simple reason that the opposite supposition plunges us 
at once into logical contradictions. We can all, without any 
conflict of opposing concepts, imagine a sphere whose radius 
is too large to be expressible (whatever be our conventional 
notation) in terms of finite ratios alone, and that sphere is, 
by our very definition, infinite. And we cannot stop there. 
By our definitions and conventions also, it follows that 
H, + H, = H,; that the sum of the real infinities H, and H, 
make a third real infinity H, greater that either. Similarly 
we get H, + H, + H, = H,, and so on for ever. But we 
cannot, without further data, assert H, - H, = H,; for 
H, — H, may = F,, or may = 0, since neither the supposition 
H, = H, + F, nor the supposition H, = H,, involves any 
formal inconsistency. 

10. It may be objected that the definitions which I here 
propose of the finite, the infinite, and the infinitesimal are 
quite arbitrary. To this I reply, firstly, that all definitions 
are more or less arbitrary; secondly, that, however arbitrary 
my definitions may be, they are mutuaily consistent, and in 


AB AB AB 
R,’ R,’ R; 
for the separate points P,, Ps, Ps, ete., between A and B. The intinities 
R,, R., R;, ete., are generally, though not necessarily, unequal. 


1 By this is meant that , ete., are respectively infinitesimal 
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no way clash with, but, on the contrary, render more precise, 
the rather vague significations usually attached to the words 
in ordinary language and even in mathematics; and, lastly, 
that they are very convenient and, if accepted, would ma- 
terially increase the formal accuracy of our reasoning whether 
the questions discussed be metaphysical, logical, or math- 
ematical. Clear working definitions of the words finite, 
infinite and infinitesimal are imperatively needed; and _ if 
those I here propose be not found suitable, others should be 
substituted. By ‘“ working definitions” I mean definitions 
which, by their formal precision, would prevent ambiguities 
and staggering paradoxes—paradoxes that may be true or 
false according to the meanings attached to the words in 
which they are expressed. In ordinary informal speech 
variability of meaning is, of course, permissible, as the con- 
text generally prevents all ambiguity. No one, for instance, 
would misunderstand the meaning of such a statement as 
“He took infinite pains, yet his gains were infinitesimal ” ; 
but in logic and mathematics the case is different. Here 
also, it is true, the context as a rule prevents ambiguity, but 
not always; and when it does not, the errors into which 
we fall are often serious. We should especially remember 
Ot} 

3 2’a , 
etc., are not real ratios at all, but pure unrealities, though 
they have their utility as symbols. 

11. Paradoxes also arise from the fact that our unit of 
reference 1s not always constant. A pound of tea is lighter 
at the equator than in London or Paris or Melbourne; yet 
a pound of tea always weighs a pound, neither more nor 
less, Wherever we may weigh it, provided the scales we use 
be correct. And if we took our pound and scales and weights 
to the moon or to the planet Mars, the result, in spite of the 
greatly diminished attraction, would be the same ; the pound 
of tea would be much lighter, but so would our unit of com- 
parison, the metallic pound with which we weighed it. It is 
the same with all spatial dimensions. We can never be sure 
that our units of comparison remain constant; or, rather, 
we may be quite sure that they do not. The actual length 
of the standard yard or standard métre varies with the tem- 
perature. ‘True, so far as our experience goes, the variation 
owing to this cause is slight ; but then our experience of the 
possibilities and actualities of nature is literally infinitesimal. 
For aught we know to the contrary, there may be other and 
far more powerful causes at work, causes which (unlike heat) 
act equally on all the perceptible substances of owr universe, 


; 1 Ya : , ‘ O 
that such expressions as —, iaet like their reciprocals i’ 
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though not equally, perhaps, or at all, on all the substances 
of other worlds beyond our ken ; so that, in comparison with 
some constant standard unit lying hidden in some infinitely 
distant sphere, the dimensions of everything in our visible 
universe—of the sun, of the moon, of the earth, of its 
mountains, oceans, seas and rivers, of the houses upon its 
surface, and of the inhabitants who live in them, our own 
selves included, may be rapidly diminishing,' and in nearly 
the same relative proportions, so that the actual size of each 
one of us to-day may, in comparison with this constant unit, 
be only the hundredth or the millionth part of what he or 
she was yesterday. Personally I believe the actual variation 
to be much less serious; but this is an opinion for which, 
as for other cherished convictions, I can find no logical 
foundation. 

12. Let us now examine the meanings of the words finite, 
infinite and infinitesimal in reference to time. Here too we 
haye the actual and the ideal, and, as in the case of space, 
the ideal is easier to deal with than the actual. Actual time 
is measured by clocks and watches, and the correctness of 
these is tested by observations of the motions, or apparent 
motions, of the sun, moon and stars; but the respective 
motions of these, when mutually compared, are not uniform ; 
so we take the apparent motion of one of them, the sun, and 
dividing its cycle into a certain number of equal parts, we 
take one of these as our constant unit of reference. For all 
practical purposes this answers all our needs; but what of 
the assumptions on which this theory of time is founded ? 
How do we know that these solar cycles are even approxi- 
mately equal? How do we know that, in comparison with 
some other unit of time, depending, say, upon the more 
uniform motion of some other heavenly body, far away in 
space beyond our power ever to discover, the motions of all 
the heavenly bodies, of our clocks, of our watches, of every- 
thing we know, including our very thoughts and sensations, 
may not be rapidly increasing in velocity, and in nearly the 
same relative proportions, so that, when measured by this 
standard unit, our years, days, hours, minutes and seconds, 
and, consequently, the duration of our lives may be infinites- 
imal in comparison with the years, days, hours, etc., and the 
duration of the lives of our fathers or grandfathers? The 
paradox arising from the possible variation of our standard 
and unit of space has thus its counterpart in the paradox 


' Of course it is equally possible that the variation may be in the oppo- 
site direction. 
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arising from the possible variation of our standard unit of 
time. And so with all our units of comparison. For 
theoretical reasoning, as well as for the practical needs of 
daily life, we find it convenient to assume our units constant 
while other things vary; so we make this assumption the 
basis of all our reasoning without needlessly saddening our 
minds by a too logical analysis of its legitimacy. 

13. Symbolic logic too has its paradoxes, that is to say, 
formule which appear paradoxical till they are explained, 
and then cease to be paradoxes. Such is the formula 7: e, 
which asserts that ‘‘an impossibility implies a certainty”. 
As soon as we define the implication A: B, by which we 
symbolise the statement that ‘‘ A implies B,” to mean simply 
(AB’)", which asserts that the affirmation A coupled with 
the denial B’ contradicts our data or definitions, the paradox 
vanishes. For then 7: € is seen simply to mean (ne’)"”, which 
is a clear truism.! 

14. Another paradox at first sight is the statement that 
the simple affirmative A, though equivalent to A’, which 
asserts that A is true, is not synonymous with A*; and that, 
in like manner, the denial A’, though equivalent to A‘, which 
asserts that A is false, is yet not synonymous with A. Other 
symbolic systems, it is true, do not draw this distinction ; 
but mine does, and so, I believe, do all civilised languages. 
The fact that they do is a prima facie presumption in favour 
of my opinion that the distinction is real and corresponds to 
a logical need. Surely it is more than a coincidence that 
every civilised language should have two separate expressions, 
one corresponding (taking an example at random) to the 
English statement ‘‘It rains,” and another to the English 
statement ‘It is true that it rains’; and also two separate 
expressions, one corresponding to ‘“‘It does not rain,” and 
another to ‘‘It is false that it rains’. The two state- 
ments A and A’ are equivalent because neither can be true 
without the other being so also; but they are not synony- 
mous ; Otherwise we could always substitute A’ for A and 
vice versa in no matter what expression without altering its 
meaning. That this cannot always be done may be shown 
as follows. Let A denote a variable statement 6,, that is to 
say, a statement, such as “It rains,” which we assume to be 
true now or in the case considered, but which is not neces- 
sarily or always true. Then, on the one hand, we get 


1QObserve that though n,:«¢,, like ¢,:¢€,, is a formal certainty, yet 
nx.’ €y, unlike e,.*. €,, is a formal impossibility. Non-Euclideans seem 
to me to forget this when they say that their systems are as “self-con- 
sistent” as the Euclidean. 
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A® = (0,)° =<€); 
for every variable, whether it be a variable of the class 6, (a 
statement true now but not always) or a variable of the 
class 6, (a statement false now but not always) remains still 
a variable, so that (0,)°, like (@,)° is a formal certainty. On 
the other hand, we get 
(A’)’ = (07)? =8 = 9; 
for 6; means (8,)7, which is a formal certainty, and a 
certainty cannot be a variable, since certainties and variables 
form two mutually exclusive classes by definition. This 
might also be proved in a slightly different way as follows. 
Let A= 0,=7,. We get 
A® = 0,9 =e; but (At) = (7,79 = & = 9. 
Similarly we may show that A’, though equivalent to A‘, is 
not synonymous with A‘. For let A= 96, We have on 
the one hand 


and on the other 
(At? = (4)? = & = 9. 

The statements A and A’ (like A® and its denial A~-®) are of 
the same degree, whereas A* (whether x stands for 7 or ¢ or e€ 
or 7 or @, or any other class of statements) is one degree 
higher, and may therefore be called the revision of the judgment 
A. Two contradictory judgments, A and A’, are placed 
before us, and we have to decide which is true. If we 
decide in favour of the affirmative A, we say that “A is 
true” and write A’; if we decide in favour of the negative 
A’, we say that ‘A is false’ and write A‘. But the question 
to be decided may be not merely to decide whether A is true 
or false, but whether A follows necessarily from, or is incon- 
sistent with, our definitions or admitted and unquestioned 
data. In that case we write A‘ when we decide that A does 
follow necessarily from our data; we write A” when we 
decide that A is inconsistent with our data; and we write 
A® when we decide that A neither follows from nor is in- 
consistent with our data. Similarly, A”, or its synonym 
(A*)’, is @ revision of the judgment A*; and so on. It will 
be noticed that A*” and A‘, which means (A,)”, are quite 
different statements, since A” and A, are different. The 
statement A” asserts that A belongs to the class 2; the 
statement A, takes this for granted. For example, Ag, which 
means (Ag), asserts that “ the variable statement A is false ’’ 
whereas A®, which means (A®%)‘, asserts that ‘‘ it is false that 
A is variable”. The statements A and A, are of the same 
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degree ; the statement A* is of a degree higher. The state- 
ment A”, since it means (A%)’, is of the first degree as 
regards its subject A?”; but since it also means (A*)!”, it is 
of the second degree as regards A*, and of the third degree as 
regards the root-statement A. Now, suppose A stands for 
Q’*. In that case, though A is the root-statement as regards 
A”, it is a statement of the second degree as regards the 
root-statement @; and A*, which is of the third degree as 
regards A, is of the fi/th degree as regards Q; for, expressed 
in terms of Q, it means Q7**¥, 

15. Let me here say a few words in reply to the logicians 
who maintain that statements can only be classed as true 
and false, and that my introduction of such classes as 
certainties, impossibilities, and variables, and of any others that 
may concern our argument or researches, is wrong, or at 
any rate, outside the proper domain of logic, and especially 
of symbolic logic. This is very much as if one argued that 
since animals are only divisible into two classes, males and 
females, it is no business of true zoology to consider the 
respective characteristics of such creatures as lions, tigers, 
and leopards, to say nothing of others still more objection- 
able. All such attempts to surround symbolic logic by a 
Chinese wall of exclusion are futile. 

16. Another argument against my system is that variable 
statements, statements which are sometimes true and some- 
times false, have no real existence ; that a statement if once 
true is true always, and if once false is false always. But 
surely this is a mere play upon words, and it does not seem 
to me very accurate even as that. A servant, in reply to an 
inquiry at the street door in the morning, says, and says 
truly, that ‘‘Mrs. Brown is not at home’’. The same 
servant, in reply to the same inquiry in the afternoon, says 
again, and this time, in obedience to instructions, says 
falsely, that ‘‘ Mrs. Brown is not at home’. She makes 
exactly the same statement as in the morning, because she 
uses exactly the same form of words ; but this statement, this 
form of words, which was true in the morning, because in 
the morning it conveyed true information, is false in the after- 
noon, because in the afternoon it conveyed false information. 

17. Let us look at the matter from another point of view. 
Suppose we have no data but our definitions or symbolic 
and linguistic conventions. Let A, B, C respectively denote 
the three statements “7 is greater than 5,” “6 is greater 
than 9,” ‘‘ x? is greater than x’. Is it not clear that with 
these meanings of the symbols we may truly and confidently 
make the three-factor compound statement A‘B’C*? For, 
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by our very definitions of. the words certain, impossible, 
variable, respectively represented by the symbols e, 7, 9, is 
not the first statement A certain, because it follows necessarily 
From our data, which are here limited to our definitions and 
linguistic conventions? Is not the second statement B 
impossible, because it contradicts (or 1s inconsistent with) our 
data? And is not the third statement C a variable, because, 
though perfectly intelligible, it is neither certain nor impossible ? 
To say that C is neither true nor false would be incorrect ; for 
it may be either. It is true when z is greater than 1; it is 
false when 2 is not greater than 1. 

18. To take another case; suppose two men are playing 
dice, and that, just before a throw, three spectators make 
the three following statements, which we will denote by 
A, B,C: ‘The number that will turn up is less than 8 ” (A), 
“The number that will turn up is greater than 8” (B), 
“The number that will turn up is 5” (C). Since by our 
data, or tacit conventions, the only numbers possible are 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, is it not clear that we must have A‘tB"C?? 
Is not A certain because it follows necessarily from our data? 
Is not B impossible because it is inconsistent with our data ? 
And is not C a variable because it neither follows from nor is 
inconsistent with our data? In the language of probability, 
the chance of A is 1, the chance of B is 0, and the chance of 
C is neither 1 nor 0 but a proper fraction. What that 
proper fraction is the statement C® does not say; but we 
know it to be }. Taking the three denials A’, B’, C’, the 
chance of A’ is 0, the chance of B’ is 1, and the chance of 
C’ is 2; so that we have (A’)(B’)(C’)’ This shows that 
here, as always, the denial of any certainty A is an im- 
possibility A’, the denial of any impossibility B is a certainty 
B’, and the denial of any variable C is also a variable C’. 

19. Other paradoxes arise from the fact that each of the 
words if and implies is used in different senses. Putting A 
and B for two propositions, the statements ‘‘ If A then B” 
and ‘fA implies B,”’ which, in my symbolic system, I find it 
convenient to treat as synonymous and as having the mean- 
ing which I represent symbolically by any of the three 
synonymous symbols (A: B), (AB’)", (A’ + B)*, are used by 
some logicians not only in the above sense, but also in the 
weaker sense which I attach to the mutually synonymous 
symbols (AB’)' and (A’ +B)"; because these logicians 
erroneously consider my ¢ to be equivalent to my 7, and my 
n tomy. But there is yet another sense in which we all 
sometimes use the word implies; for when we say ‘A 
implies B” we sometimes mean not only (AB’)’, that it is 
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impossible for A to be true without B being also true, or the 
equivalent statement that the affirmation of A coupled with 
the denial of B is inconsistent witu our data, but also that A 
contains B, that is to say, that B is o particular case of A. 
In this sense, I think it would be better to use the word 
contains rather than the word implies. for example, we may 
say that the formula (2"2r" = 27""") contains the formula 
(x*x* = x°) as a particular case, and similarly that (2°x? = «°) 
contains (6°62 = 6°). Representing the first and most general 
of these three statements by the functional symbol @¢ (x, m, n), 
it follows from our definition of a logical function that 
¢ (x, 3, 2) must denote the second, and that ¢ (6, 3, 2) must 
denote the third. It also follows that $ (x, m, x) contains 
d (x, 3, 2), and that ¢ (a, 3, 2) contains $ (6, 3, 2). Again let 
¢ (A, B, C), or simply ¢, denote the Barbara of veneral logic, 
namely, 
(A: B) (B: ©): CC), 

in which A, B, C may be any statements whatever—state- 
ments which may or may not have the same subject; and 
let ¢, (A, B, C), or simply ¢,, denote the Barbara of the 
traditional logic, namely, 

(A.: 3) (8: O(a: Go 
in which the statements A, B, C are understood to have the 
same subject S. We may then say that ¢ contains $, as a 
particular case. Also, since ¢ and ¢, are both certainties, we 
can assert not only $:¢,, that @ implies ¢,, but also ¢,: ¢, 
that $, implies , since any certainty ¢, implies any other 
certainty ¢«,. For, by definition, we have e; :€, = (€,€',)" = 
(ezn)” = «. We cannot however assert that ¢, contains 9, 
for it is ¢, that is a particular case of ¢, and not ¢ that is a 
particular case of @,. 

20. Misunderstandings and consequent paradoxes also 
arise from the fact that each of the words because, therefore, 
prove, and infer has mwore than one meaning; but a serious 
discussion of these would unduly lengthen the present 
article. 

Post-scriptum. 'The preceding was written before I read 
Mr. Russell’s kind and appreciative review of my Symbolic 
Logic and Its Applications (Longmans) in Mtnp, No. 58. The 
points of difference between Mr. Russell's views and mine 
are, as he says, small in comparison with the points of agree- 
ment, and the former would I feel sure be smaller still 1f we 
could discuss them orally face to face. 

Mr. Shearman in his recently published book, The Develop- 
ment of Symbolic Logic, submits my symbolic system to much 
hostile criticism ; but as he has evidently failed to grasp the 
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simple elementary notions on which my formule and opera- 
tions are founded, his whole reasoning is, from beginning to 
end, irrelevant. On page 153, for example, he mixes up 
logic with psychology and defines a statement as impossible 
when, and only when, nobody can believe it.! Now, the 
belief in witchcraft is not yet dead. It follows therefore 
from Mr. Shearman’s definition that it is still possible for 
old women to ride through the air on broomsticks, and that 
so long as the belief lasts, the possibility will last also. 


‘Mr. Shearman’s exact words are as follows: “ As an instance of the 
way in which statements described by these three terms are to be dealt 
with, take the following: ‘It is impossible that « is y’. This would 
appear in such a form as ‘A thinker who ean believe that . is y does not 
exist’.” The “three terms” to which Mr. Shearman refers are the words 
certain, tmpossible, variable, respectively denoted by my symbols e, y, 6 
(see SS 15-18). 








V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
PLATO’S DOCTRINE OF IDEAS. 


By the kindness of the Editor, I have permission to offer some 
remarks suggested by observations on Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas 
made by Prof. Burnet in the course of a Review which appeared in 
a recent number of Minp (N.S., No. 57, pp. 94 ff.). I am glad to 
have this permission because it gives me the opportunity of ad- 
vancing a plea for the employment of Psychology to control con- 
clusions as to the meaning and scope of the Doctrine drawn by scholars 
from the literary data. 

The importance of this plea has been gradually brought home to 
me by my perusal of the expositions of the Doctrine offered by 
Prof. Henry Jackson and his followers, and by Dr. Lutoslawski. 
These expositions, however informing and suggestive they may be 
in parts, in themselves, as expositions, seem to me to fall short of 
scientific sufficiency because not controlled from the basis of Psy- 
chology. The literary evidence contained in Plato’s Dialogues and 
Aristotle’s Criticisms is fully taken, but submitted to the judg- 
ment of no court. The cardinal question is not asked: What has 
present-day Psychology to tell us about the Variety of Experience 
which expresses itself in the Doctrine of Ideas? The Doctrine is 
treated as if it were a ‘ past event’ in the ‘ History of Philosophy’ 
for determining the true nature of which there is such and such 
documentary evidence which, if only marshalled in the right way, 
is, in itself, conclusive. It is as if a commentator on Thucydides 
should think it unnecessary to submit the literary record of the 
Plague at Athens to the judgment of present-day medical science 
in order to ascertain from that authority what precisely the disease 
is which his author is endeavouring to describe. 

The fault, then, that I have to find with the expositors whom I 
have mentioned is that they think it unnecessary to ask the ques- 
tion: What has modern Psychology to tell us about the Variety 
of Experience which finds expression in the Doctrine of Ideas? 
They go to the text in the dark. They converge on no generally 
acceptable, no obviously correct, view of its purport. With confus- 
ing variety of detail they tell us that, at one period of his career, 
Plato held this opinion, and, at another period, that opinion, while 
Pupils of the Academy, Pythagoreans, Eleatics, Megarics, not to 
mention Aristotle himself, held certain other opinions—about the 
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‘Ideas’. ‘‘About the ‘Ideas’?’’ The puzzled inquirer asks: 
‘‘What are the ‘Ideas’? What were all these people talking 
about? Surely about the right way of expressing some Experience 
which they all had in common, and we ourselves still have. Tell 
me, in the language—vernacular or philosophical—of to-day what 
that Experience is.’’ To this appeal, Prof. Jackson and his followers 
and Dr. Lutoslawski have nothing to say. The inquirer is left to 
choose between empirical judgments or go away empty-handed— 
for let him not be misled by the appearance of substantial agree- 
ment among the textualists, and suppose that scientific truth is 
within sight. If they sometimes seem to agree, the agreement, on 
examination, will be found to be merely verbal; agreeing, as is 
natural, about the translation of some term or phrase—atra xa 
abra, xwpis, Tapetvar, peréxew—they offer the translation as an 
interpretation. Prof. Shorey has already done service in calling 
attention to this habit of offering translation for interpretation as 
common among Platonic scholars; in connecting the habit with 
what I take to be its cause—lack of psychological basis, and enter- 
ing this plea for supply of such basis, I hope that I may —perhaps 
not to-day, but some day—be thought to have supplemented his 
service. But better times are surely coming for the study of Plato. 
One who ventures to substitute interpretation for translation, and 
to put Plato’s meaning into the modern language—vernacular or 
philosophical—into which modern men must put it, if they are to 
realise it as meaning at all, may indeed sometimes feel a slight 
shade of irritation passing over him when he reads the Notice— 
‘It is not Platonic’ to say this or that (e.7., to say that the Intellect 
deals in ‘existential’ or ‘ theoretic’ rather than in ‘ value’ judg- 
ments)—the Notice with which the textualists warn the curious 
trespasser off their Scriptures; but the irritation soon passes into 
amusement, when he remembers that other Scriptures, though 
similarly fenced, have had their letter invaded, and indeed per- 
manently occupied, by psychological interpretation.! 

Prof. Natorp's exposition of the Doctrine of Ideas (1903), I do 
not class with the expositions of Prof. Jackson and his followers, 
and of Dr. Lutoslawski, as having no psychological basis. Prof. 
Natorp realises that Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas has, at any rate, one 
side which can be understood only in the light of Psychology—the 
Psychology of the faculties by which the Man of Science interprets 
Nature. ‘These faculties were the same in Plato as they are in the 


' Perusal of M. Raeder’s recent book has only deepened my impression 
of the confusion which reigns in the region of Platonic scholarship. M. 
Raeder, a sensible, though by no means suggestive, scholar, while recognis- 
ing to the full the value of the method first pointed out and worked by Prof. 
Campbell, has no difficulty in showing up the arbitrary and subjective 
character of the conclusions drawn from the literary data by Platonic 
scholars from Schleiermacher downwards. M. Raeder’s footnotes are 
indeed melancholy reading—such a long list of attempted solutions of 
the ‘Platonic Problem,’ and—if we believe M. Raeder, as, I think, we 
must—all of them mostly wrong ! 
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modern Man of Science, and Plato’s account of their operations 
must—allowance being made for modes of expression peculiar to 
himself and his age—bear close comparison with the account of 
them given by a modern psychologist who should make it his 
business to explain how the Man of Science to-day goes to work. 
This Prof. Natorp sees clearly. He sees, what their lack of Psy- 
chology prevents the Trinity College Cambridge School and Dr. 
Lutoslawski from seeing clearly, or at all, that the Doctrine of 
Ideas has a large significance as Method of Science ; and he is very 
successful in expounding it as such on lines which, I am interested 
in noticing, are similar to those which I myself, starting from a 
hint of Lotze’s (a hint which Prof. Natorp hardly appreciates at 
its true value), indicated in 1892. The «idy, so far as methodology 
is concerned, are points of view from which the Man of Science 
regards his data. They are the right points of view, and, as such, 
have the ‘ permanence’ which we nowadays ascribe to ‘ Laws of 
Nature’. They are indeed ‘separate’ from phenomena; but only 
so in the sense that they are the ‘ explanations’ as distinguished 
from the ‘phenomena explained’. They are not ‘separate’ 
Things ; the tpiros di@pwros refutation, in the Tenth Book of the 
Republic and the Parmenides, disposes of the error—wrongly attri- 
buted by Aristotle to Plato—of substantiating them as separate 
Things. If we dismiss from our minds the prejudice raised by 
Aristotle’s criticism we find nothing in the Dialogues of Plato to 
countenance the view that the Ideas, so far as they have methodo- 
logical significance, are ‘known’ as statically existent: they are 
‘known’ only as dynamically existent—only as performing their 
function of making sensibilia intelligible. It is as true of Plato’s 
Ideas as of Kant’s Categories that without sense they are empty. 
The Ideas, so far as their methodological significance is concerned, 
are nothing more than concepts-in-use—the instruments by em- 
ploying which Human Understanding performs its work of inter- 
preting the world—this sensible world, not another world beyond. 
This view of the function of Ideas in Science, Plato holds and 
enforces throughout the whole series of his Dialogues, and nowhere 
more plainly than in his earliest Dialogues, where the object is to 
tind the «én of the Moral Virtues, that is, to explain them by 
exhibiting each in its special context—by assigning to each its 
special place and use in the Social System—the System of the 
‘Good’. Sense, and imagination, and desultory thinking—ex- 
pressing themselves in Rhetoric—present the ‘ Virtues’ separately, 
taking no account of the System in which they inhere ; avapyvyors, 
described as aitias Aoywrpos—connected thinking, stirred by Dia- 
lectic, works out the special context of each Virtue and the rela- 
tions of that context to other contexts viewed as parts, along 
with it, of the whole System. ‘ Context grasped,’ ‘ scientific point 
of view taken,’ ‘ efdos discovered '—these are equivalent expressions. 
The ciéos is not an impression of sense passively received ; it is a 
product of the mind’s activity—an instrument constructed by the 
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mind whereby it ‘makes nature,’ ‘moulds environment,’ so as to 
serve the purposes of human life. It is really in such Dialogues as 
the Charmides, Laches, Huthyphron, Crito, to which may be added 
the Meno and Cratylus, that the Doctrine of Ideas, as Method of 
Science, is best illustrated ; and much harm has been done by the 
quite gratuitous assumption that the efd0s which holds so important 
a place in these Dialogues is not the ‘ Platonic Idea’. The ‘ Pla- 
tonic Idea,’ we are told, is not a concept-in-use, but a ‘ separate 
substance,’ and does not meet us till we come to later Dialogues. 
But the truth is that wherever there is scientific explanation, wher- 
ever ‘context’ is thought out, the ‘ Platonic Idea’ is there. This 
being so, we must put aside as due to neglect of the psychology 
and methodological significance of the Doctrine of Ideas the view 
of Prof. Jackson and his followers that there are no ‘ Ideas’ of 
qualities, physical or moral, no ‘ Ideas’ of oxevarta, no ‘ Ideas’ of 
padmparixa, that even the ‘Categories’ of the Theetetus and So- 
phistes are not ‘Ideas ’—the list of ‘Ideas’ being emptied till only 
‘natural kinds’ are left. 

While recognising the service which Prof. Natorp has rendered 
by insisting on the methodological significance of the Doctrine of 
Ideas ignored by the other expositors whom I have mentioned, I 
have to find fault with him for assuming that the Doctrine has only 
that significance. His psychological basis does not include the 
psychology of that Experience on which Art and Religion depend for 
their inspiration. For that Experience the ‘Idea’ is not a ‘point 
of view’ taken by the mind in ‘ Discourse,’ but a ‘real presence’ 
confronting ‘Contemplation’. In ‘ Discourse’ the mind is always 
‘on the move,’ looking at particulars now from this, now from 
that, convenient point of view. Wonder does not enter into one’s 
experience here; rather the sense of ‘getting on,’ of ‘removing 
difficulties,’ of ‘solving new problems’. But in ‘ Contemplation’ 
the mind ‘ rests,’ wondering, in the presence of one ‘ eternal ’ object. 
The ‘eternal Idea’ is revealed in some welcome—some familiar, 
or beautiful, object of sense—literally in the object of sense: not 
as another object which the object of sense ‘resembles,’ but as 
that very object of sense itself transfigured, become a wonder. It 
is not a Skylark that Shelley hears and sees, but the Skylark. It 
is as induced and maintained by the representations—the pupjpara 
—of the line Arts—especially by those of Painting and Poetry 
that this Contemplation of the ‘eternal Idea’ as a ‘real presence ’ 
in the object of sense, is most accessible to the observation of the 
Psychologist. It is here (where, I may say in passing, the psy- 
chology of ‘emotional memory’ is likely to occupy an important 
place), not in further examination of the letter of Plato’s text, that 
the Platonic rapovois awaits its explanation. Had Prof. Natorp’s 
psychology taken account of this Variety of Experience, for which 
the ‘Idea’ is not a ‘point of view’ in ‘ Discourse’ but a ‘real 
presence ’ confronting ‘Contemplation,’ he could not have spoken 
as if the Phedrus Myth were a regrettable episode in Plato's other- 
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wise steady advance towards a clear doctrine of scientific method. 
He would have understood, once for all, that Plato is not only a 
Man of Science and Critic of Scientific Method, but also a Seer. As 
it is, he shows no appreciation of the masterly ease with which the 
Man of Science in Plato keeps the tendencies of the Seer in hand 
where the interests of Science would be compromised by their pre- 
valence; and the abandon of the Seer, where scientific interests are 
not in question, he mistakes for serious defection from these interests. 

I do not underrate the difficulty of the task which I venture to 
find fault with Prof. Natorp for not having attempted. The Variety 
of Experience which finds expression in that phase of the Doctrine 
of ‘Ideas,’ where the ‘Ideas’ are presented, not as ‘scientific 
points of view,’ but as ‘eternal substances ’ really present in objects 
of sense, is one which has its roots very deep in Human Nature, as 
we must conclude from the fact that the expressions of it (and 
Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas is neither the only expression of it, nor 
even itself reducible to a single formula) are at once so obscure to 
thought, and so perennially attractive to feeling. Those minds in 
which, as in Plato’s, this deeply-rooted Experience is most vivid 
find any expression of it inadequate, and, in their effort to be out 
with it, try many modes of expression, emotional, sensuous, con- 
ceptual. Thus it is just where, as in Plato’s mind, the Experience 
is most vivid, and its influence on its subject’s life and thought 
presumably most profound, that the literary evidence to be sub- 
mitted for interpretation to the Court of Psychology is likely to be 
most conflicting. Here, as it seems to me, lies the peculiar diffi- 
culty confronting the psychological interpretation of Plato’s Doe- 
trine of Ideas regarded not as method of science—the psychological 
interpretation of that side of the doctrine 1s comparatively easy— 
but as expression of the Experience from which Art and Religion 
draw their inspiration. But it is, after all, only a difficulty of 
detail, and will certainly be overcome when trained psychologists, 
especially those in whom the Experience mentioned is vivid, have 
made that Experience an object of special study in themselves and 
in others, and have examined the literary evidence for it in Plato 
critically in the light of their special study. The trend of criticism 
is now so steady in the direction of treating ‘ Philosophical Doc- 
trines ‘as expressing Varieties of Experience to be explained psycho- 
logically—or, to use the most comprehensive term, biologically— 
that there can be no doubt that, sooner or later, we shall see the 
Doctrine of Ideas treated in this way. And we may confidently 
expect that the employment of this intimate method of interpreta- 
tion upon work so genial, so charged with rich personality, as is 
Plato's, will discover there treasures of truth and beauty hitherto 
hidden. 

It is now time to bring the foregoing general remarks to bear 
specially on some statements made by Prof. Burnet in his Review. 
[ trust that nothing I may have to say will be thought inconsistent 
with appreciation of the friendly spirit of that Review or with the 
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respect due to him as a sagacious editor of Plato’s text, and a 
learned and acute commentator on the Fragments of the Early 
Greek Philosophers and on Aristotle’s Hthics. 

1. Prof. Burnet says: “He [ie. the present writer} indeed 
thinks that it is ‘going too far’ to say, with Couturat, that the 
whole doctrine of id€ac is mythical; but I do not see how he can 
escape that conclusion, or why on his view of myth, he should 
desire to do so”. Surely it is Prof. Burnet who cannot escape 
Couturat’s conclusion; for it is Prof. Burnet who says: ‘The 
relation of the individual soul to the Ideas must be mythically 
expressed’. ‘The relation of the individual soul to the Ideas’ 
means, I suppose, our apprehension of them. Qud apprehended 
by us, then, the Ideas must be mythically expressed, according to 
Prof. Burnet. Yet he tells us that “for Plato everything is 
mythical except the Ideas (and, in a secondary sense, the mathe- 
matical sciences)’. This can only mean that per se, apart from 
our apprehension of them, they are not mythical. But surely, if 
they are mythical qué apprehended by us, much more are they 
mythical giwi not apprehended by us—imagined—for we cannot 
say ‘conceived ’—as eternal substances existing per se in another 
world. As such they are indeed the creations of mythology which 
Aristotle seems to have found them. The truth is that in Prof. 
Burnet’s view—that the relation between the individual soul and 
the Ideas must be mythically expressed—we have a striking in- 
stance of the confusion which comes of that neglect of the psy- 
chology and, consequently, of the methodological significance of, 
the Doctrine of Ideas which we have to deplore in so many of its 
scholarly exponents. The ‘Ideas’ in methodology are points of 
view, concepts-in-use, and the relation between the Man of 
Science and his conceptual instruments need not (although, of 
course, it may) be ‘ mythically expressed’; and, as a matter of 
fact, is so expressed by Plato only in a few passages (which it con- 
cerned me specially to notice in dealing with his Myths) against 
the many in which it is expressed in plain language—described as 
a case of coming to see that a particular ‘participates in,’ or ‘re- 
sembles’ its ‘Idea ’—as a case, tha: is to say, of discovering the 
hitherto unknown law ‘involved in’ the particular, or of recognis- 
ing the particular as ‘an instance’ of the operation of a known 
law. So long as the methodological significance of the Doctrine 
of Ideas is neglected, so long will it be plausible to say with M. 
Couturat that the whole doctrine of id€ac is mythical; and so long 
as the psychology of that experience for which the ‘Idea’ is a 
‘real presence’ is neglected, so long will that part of the Doctrine 
which is really mythical be misunderstood—regarded either as 
‘Plato’s fun ’—Prof. Burnet dwells much on myth as mere rardua— 
which seems to be the view of Prof. 





or else as his bad science 
Natorp. 

2. Prof. Burnet says: ‘‘The Soul, the World, and God are the 
proper subjects of myth ... not because, like the Ideas, they 
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belong to ‘timeless existence’ . . . but because they belong wholly 
to the world of becoming”. Here again it is neglect of psychology 


—not, this time, of the psychology of the scientific faculty, but of 
the psychology of wsthetic and religious experience, which causes 
Prof. Burnet to fall, as it seems to me, into serious error. Begarded 
as belonging to the world of ‘ timeless existence ’—that is, as objects 
of Contemplation for the subject of esthetic and religious experience 
—the ‘Ideas’ cannot be otherwise described than in myth, any more 
than Soul, World and God can be otherwise described. On the 
other hand, regarded as the concepts-in-use by which the Man of 
Science makes sensibilia intelligible to himself and others, they 
cannot, without some exaggeration of language, be said to belong to 
the world of ‘ timeless existence’ at all. They are merely explana- 
tions—explanations which are always found to be true—of things 
occurring in this temporal world—this world which, although it may 
be described mythically ra:dias évexa, is certainly object of scientific 
knowledge—indeed the only object. It is when we go beyond this 
sensible world with its occurrences in time which our conceptual 
instruments enable us to explain scientifically, and begin to ponder 
‘things eternal,’ that myth begins to be taken up, not wa:dias Evexa, 
or in any spirit of ‘parody,’ but in earnest. ‘Soul, World and 
God are the proper subjects of myth . . . not because they belong 
to timeless existence, but because they belong wholly to the world 
of becoming.” On the contrary it is just because Soul, World 
and God are ‘things eternal ’—not things temporal to be explained 
by scientific categories—that they must, if set forth at all, be set 
forth in myth. Instead of saying, ‘They are subjects of myth 
because they are temporal,’ we ought to say, ‘They are set forth 
as temporal when they are made subjects of Discourse’. In 
their case the Discourse is necessarily mythical because it cannot 
be scientific, not dealing with the occurrences of this sensible 
world which alone admit of scientific explanation. Prof. Burnet 
seems to me to take the meaning of the Time@us quite wrongly 
when he maintains that Soul, Cosmos and God really belong— 
are not merely represented in Discourse as belonging—to the world 
of becoming. 

3. ‘‘The Good is known by Intellect alone.” Of course this 
doctrine, attributed by Prof. Burnet to Plato, on the authority of 
such phrases as peyertov waOypa, is not true. Modern Psychology, 
I take it, endorses Spinoza’s ‘‘ We do not seek a thing because we 
think that it is good, but we think that it is good because we seek 
it.” The psychic state answering to the ultimate Good is not 
‘knowledge,’ but the ultimate ‘value-feeling’ which consists in 
the massive satisfaction which the given Organism— Human Nature 
or any other—experiences in living its own Life—the satisfaction of 
the given Organism with the environment suitable to its Type. 
Plainly the suitability must exist before the feeling of satisfaction 
can arise. The ‘ Vegetative Soul’ (which, by-the-bye, Prof. Burnet, 
in his reference to Timeus, 71 A-E, equates with the ‘Sensitive 
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Soul’) is fundamental.! Where ‘ Intellect’ comes in is where Means 
conducive to the Type of Life posited as End by Organism are sought 
for. Now, I am far from wishing to argue that, because the doctrine 
which Prof. Burnet attributes to Plato is not true, he is wrong in 
attributing it. Plato may have held this erroneous doctrine, and 
there are, doubtless, passages which can be plausibly interpreted as 
showing that he did hold it. But unwillingness to believe that a 
man of Plato’s calibre is wrong in a matter of such fundamental 
importance as the nature of our apprehension of the ‘Good’ makes 
one pause and look round for fuller evidence. This paper has 
already run to such length that I must not do more than merely 
indicate the results of my circumspection. 

(a) In Republic 509 B, in the locus classicus about the idéa 
rayaOor, it is said to be éréxewa ris ovaias. Now ovcia is the object 
of scientific knowledge. The Good, therefore, is beyond knowledge. 
It is assumed in knowledge: the assumption in knowledge is that 
its objects are worth knowing—that the knowledge of them conduces 
to the welfare of a Type of Life which posited itself as End before 
‘knowledge ’ entered its service. 

(5) Again, in Theetetus 185 A-186 C, ‘categories,’ as we may 
call them, are distinguished under the two heads of otc’a—Being, 
and épeAeua—Value, and Good and Evil, Beauty and Deformity are 
placed under the latter head. Since the Wuyi) airy realises its ‘ cate- 
gories ’ in judgments, we have here the distinction between ‘ theoretic ’ 
and ‘value’ judgments recognised as fundamental, and the d priori 
character of the two ‘value-judgments ’ affirmed. In the Theetetus, 
then, just as in the Republic, the ‘Good’ is distinguished carefully 
from ovaia the proper object of ‘ knowledge’. 

(c) And what are we to think of Plato’s insistence on épws as 
indispensable to the pursuit of knowledge—diAocodia? The ‘Good’ 
and the ‘ Beautiful’ are objects of Knowledge only so far as they 
are indicated by Love. To say that they are ‘ known by Intellect 
alone” is, I fear, ‘not Platonic ’. 

I must not trespass any further on the Editor’s valuable space, 


1 Prof. Burnet says: “The Vegetative Soul is confined to the feelings 
of pleasure and pain attendant on bodily evacuation and repletion”. It 
is the Sensitive Soul which experiences these feelings. The Vegetative 
Soul is unconscious. But I am not aware that the distinction between 
Vegetative Soul and Sensitive Soul is anywhere formulated by Plato as 
it is by Aristotle. That Plato himself viewed Myth in connexion with 
what I call the ‘ Vegetative Soul,’ I should no more think of asserting 
than I should think of asserting that Swedenborg himself referred his 
visions to the cause which the modern psychologist might find for them. 
My object was simply to ask my readers to look at Myth—especially as 
illustrated in Plato—in the light of a view of its nature and function to 
which modern psychology is now, for the first time, pointing ; certainly 
not to suggest that Plato himself held that view. Hence Prof. Burnet’s 
remarks: “ Aristotle thinks more nobly of the ‘ Vegetative Soul’ than 
Plato does,” and “There is no trace in Plato of any such doctrine as 
Prof. Stewart’s”’ are not to the point. 
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except to take note, in conclusion, of a statement made by Prof. 
Burnet which I cannot now discuss, but do not wish to seem to 
have overlooked: ‘If we are to understand Plato, we must start 
where he starts, with the reality of the intelligible; if we start from 
the sensible world, the way to the Ideas is barred, and we become 
involved at once in profitless discussions as to ywpurpos, the ‘ hypos- 
tatising of abstractions’ and the like”. To this I will only say that 
Psychology must see to it that ‘starting where he starts’ is not 
offering translation for interpretation. 
J. A. SrEwart. 








THE NATURE OF TRUTH. 


In a recent work,! Mr. Harold Joachim has examined at some 
length certain opinions held by Mr. G. E. Moore and myself. I 
propose first to discuss his arguments against these opinions, and 
then to consider briefly whether any arguments are possible which 
ought to appeal to both sides in such a debate? The difficulty, as 
regards the second question, lies in the fact that our differences are 
so fundamental that almost all arguments on either side necessarily 
begin by assuming something which the other side denies. As Mr. 
Joachim justly observes: ‘‘If an assumption is the basis of all 
Logic, then arguments directed against it appear, by a very natural 
confusion, to be eo ipso devoid of logical cogency. The assumption, 
in fact, gets established by a kind of ontological proof” (p. 39). 
This state of things is very unsatisfactory, and it is highly desirable 
to find, if we can, some common ground on which discussion is 
possible. 

The assumption which Mr. Joachim sets out to refute is that 
‘‘experiencing makes no difference to the facts” (p. 33). What, 
precisely, this assumption is to mean will appear more clearly in the 
course of the discussion. Mr. Joachim distinguishes two senses of 
the assumption, one of which, he says, is true but irrelevant, while 
the other, which alone is adequate to support the theory he is com- 
bating, ‘‘is false, conflicts with common-sense, and is in the end 
unmeaning” (p. 41). In the admissible sense, the facts are only 
independent of the experience of this or that particular person, but 
not of ‘‘ being experienced” in general. In the inadmissible sense, 
‘‘the whole constituted by ‘the facts’ and ‘experiencing’ (in any 
sense of the term) is no genuine whole, but a mere external adjust- 
ment. The two factors are, or may be, related; but the relation 
when, or as, it obtains, leaves each precisely what it was, viz., 
absolutely in itself and independent” (p. 41). We need not further 
consider the admissible sense, since, as Mr. Joachim contends and 
as I fully acknowledge, it is irrelevant to the discussion. As to the 
sense which he regards as inadmissible, his statement of it calls 


1 The Nuture of Truth, Oxford, 1906. 

* The relevant portion of Mr. Joachim’s book is contained in pp. 31-50. 
The rest of the book avowedly assumes his opinion on the questions in 
dispute: it is only in these twenty pages that he seeks to establish his 
opinion. The views which I am defending will be found in Mryp, N.S., 
No. 52, and in my Principles of Mathematics, especially §§ 55, 212-216, 
424-428, 
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only for the remark that the whole which, as he puts it, “is no 
genuine whole,” is as much a genuine whole as any that this theory 
will admit; for it is a characteristic of the theory that its views as 
to the nature of whole and part are quite different from those 
adopted by the school to which Mr. Joachim belongs. 

Mr. Joachim’s objection to this view comes to this: that if A is 
independent of B, A cannot be related to B; that, consequently, if 
the facts are independent of experience, they cannot be experienced, 
and nothing at all can be known. Thus he says (p. 42): ‘‘Green- 
ness is, for the theory, an ultimate entity in the nature of things, 
which has its being absolutely in itself. How, under the cireum- 
stances, greenness can yet sometimes so far depart from its sacred 
aloofness as to be apprehended (sensated or conceived); and how, 
when this takes place, the sensating or conceiving subject is assured 
that its immaculate perseitas is still preserved—these are questions 
to which apparently the only answer is the dogmatic reiteration of 
the supposed fact.’’ Mr. Joachim alleges that the plain man is on 
his side. I have been tempted to ask some plain man what he 
thought greenness was, but have been restrained by the fear of 
being thought insane. Mr. Joachim, however, seems to have been 
bolder. Considering the difficulty of finding a really plain man 
nowadays, I presume he asked his scout, who apparently replied : 
“Well, sir, greenness is to me the name of a complex fact, the 
factors of which essentially and reciprocally determine one another. 
And if you, sir, choose to select one factor out of the complex, and 
to call it greenness, I will not dispute about the term, for I know 
my place, sir; but as thus isolated, your greenness is an abstraction, 
which emphatically, in itself and as such, is not there nor anywhere.” 
At least, this is what I gather from the opinion of the plain man 
reported on p. 42. ‘‘ Who shall say,” he concludes, ‘that his is 
the insight of a lying prophet, while yours bears the divine stamp 
of truth?” The answer to this question would require a whole 
treatise; for the present, therefore, I will confine myself to Mr. 
Joachim’s contention! that mine is the insight of a lying prophet, 
while his bears the divine stamp of truth. 

It is evident that the apparent force of Mr. Joachim’s argument 
lies in the use of such phrases as ‘sacred aloofness,” in which he 
assumes that if greenness is independent of experience, it cannot 
be related to experience. For I do not maintain that greenness, or 
anything else, has any ‘‘sacred aloofness’; I contend merely that 
there is such a thing, having various relations, among others rela- 
tions of being perceived. Mr. Joachim’s argument, in fact, depends 
upon the assumption that, in any complex, the constituents of the 
complex are nothing ; 7.e., you cannot find an entity A, and say ‘A 

1It may be objected that Mr. Joachim's position does not depend on 
mere “insight,” since he has a criterion for deciding between rival in- 
sights. My reply is that his criterion is established by assuming his 
view on a logically prior question, and that this assumption is unsup- 
ported by the criterion to which it leads. 
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is a constituent of this complex”. This view is connected with the 
opinion that all relations are based upon the “nature” of the 
related terms. Thus he says (p. 43): “Clearly, the sentience to 
which greenness can be related is ‘vision,’ not ‘hearing’. But we 
are to understand that this restriction is not based upon the nature 
of greenness as such, but is just a fact.” I do not know what the 
“nature” of greenness, as opposed to greenness, may be; it seems 
to be the ghost of the scholastic essence. This claim that relations 
are to be grounded in the natures of their terms is really a claim 
that all propositions are to be of the subject-predicate form, so that 
instead of saying ‘‘A and B have such-and-such a relation,” we 
should say ‘‘ A has such-and-such a property and B has such-and- 
such another ; these properties being part of the natures of A and 
B”. And as to the relation being ‘just a fact,” so, on the opposite 
view, is the “nature” of greenness; for why should it not have 
had a different ‘‘ nature ” ? 

What emerges, in Mr. Joachim’s discussion, is, as he himself 
points out, that the views he is attacking are only tenable on the 
assumption that relations are ‘‘ external,” 7.e., that there is no such 
thing as the ‘‘nature”’ of the related terms in cases in which these 
terms are simple, and that relatedness is no evidence of intrinsic 
complexity. This is the fundamental doctrine of the view which he 
is criticising ; the opinion that ‘‘ experiencing makes no difference to 
the facts” is merely a special application of this fundamental 
doctrine. Having brought the argument to this point, one expects 
to find reasons alleged against the doctrine in question, but strange 
to say, no reason whatever is given except that it seems incredible 
to Mr. Joachim. The curious thing is that, elsewhere, he protests 
against immediate inspection as a test of truth, holding that co- 
herence in a system is both the test and the meaning of truth. 
Nevertheless, in this instance, although he admits later (e.g., p. 178) 
that the system resulting from his assumption is not completely 
coherent, so that nothing except immediate inspection is left to 
recommend it, he is content to regard his view as firmly and irrevoc- 
ably established by the fact that he cannot imagine it false. 

Sut to support this statement, I will quote some of the principal 
sentences in the pages (pp. 45-49) which deal explicitly with this 
fundamental point. ‘That any Simples should combine” is ‘an 
arbitrary irrational fact, if it be a fact at all... . How can you 
treat them as each absolutely simple and independent, and also as 
related to one another to form a complex?” After setting forth 
that, in my opinion, ‘the same greenness and ‘precisely and nu- 
merically the same’ relations enter as constituents into an indefinite 
number of different complexes” (p. 47) he proceeds :— 

‘“‘In this account of the union of Simple Entities to form Com- 
plexes, I can see nothing but a statement of the problem in terms 
which render its solution inconceivable. If you tell me that a penny 
in my pocket is ‘the same’ coin as a penny in yours, I agree that 
in a sense this is true enough. But if for the penny you substitute 
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a simple eternal entity, and then go on to maintain that this simple 
self-identical entity is both in my pocket and in yours, and also in 
no place and at no time, I can only protest that a simplicity of this 
kind is too deep for me to fathom. Nor does it make the least 
difference if you call your simple entity a ‘universal’. And if, 
finally, you insist that the relation of the simple entity to the points 
of Space which are my pocket, is ‘precisely and numerically the 
same’ as its relation to the points of Space which are your pocket, 
I must admit that I am unable to distinguish a ‘precise numerical 
identity ’ of this kind from numerical diversity ” (p. 48). 

I have quoted this paragraph in full, because it contains the 
whole of what Mr. Joachim has to say on the fundamental question 
at issue! He passes on immediately to other views, considering 
the view in question sufficiently refuted. 

Before considering the main point, it seems necessary to clear up 
two misunderstandings. First, I should not say that a penny in 
your pocket was the same as a penny in mine, unless it was the 
same penny, 7.¢., unless you had taken it out and given it to me. 
For a penny is a piece of matter, and its identity consists in being 
composed of the same particles. But the qualities in virtue of 
which we call it a penny (qualities which it may lose without losing 
its material identity) are, I should say, numerically the same in so 
far as they are not different qualitatively. Secondly, I do not 
maintain that greenness (e.q.), is ‘‘also in no place and at no time ”’. 
I maintain that greenness can be considered without regard to the 
spaces and times in which it is, and that in so considering it we do 
not alter it; ie¢., it is possible in thought to isolate it, and in so 
doing we merely disregard its relations without in any way mutilat- 
ing it itself. ; 

Coming now to the main question, what is the essence of Mr. 
Joachim’s contention? ‘In this account, ... I can see nothing 
but a statement of the problem.” ‘A simplicity of this kind is too 
deep for me to fathom.” ‘I am unable to distinguish a ‘ precise 
numerical identity’ of this kind from numerical diversity.” The 
difficulty is that none of these are of the nature of arguments. 
They are simply statements as to what Mr. Joachim can or cannot 
imagine. It is, of course, implied that what he cannot imagine is 
nothing ; but this can hardly be taken to be one of the fundamental 
premisses of all philosophy. The importance of the point is very 
great ; for, except certain historical portions, and a few paragraphs 
at the end in which fundamental doubts are discussed, there is 
hardly anything in the book which does not assume that all the 
constituents of a complex must be complex. It seems a pity, 


‘There is also a note, p. 47 n, which offers me a dilemma; but this 
provides no argument, since the second horn of the dilemma (which is 
the one I accept) is refuted merely by the question: “ How can it 
greenness}—a simple numerically identical entity—enter into different 
existent complexes” ? No attempt is made to show that it cannot: the 
impossibility is regarded as self-evident. 
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therefore, that no grounds whatever should have been alleged in 
favour of this view, except that to Mr. Joachim the opposite appears 
inconceivable. 

The curious and discouraging thing about this dispute is, that 
conversely I cannot see what the ‘ problem’ is which I am supposed 
to be merely re-stating. That the same man, in the strictest sense 
of the word ‘same,’ should be both the son of one man and the 
brother of another, or that he should be the brother of two men, or 
that greenness should have a resemblance to blueness and also to 
yellowness—such facts do not seem to me to call for any explana- 
tion. The demand for an explanation seems to depend upon some 
supposed law of sufficient reason—upon the notion that everything 
must have a reason for being as it is and not otherwise. Such a 
view can be supported by theism or by any teleological philosophy, 
though even then it is difficult to assign a sufficient reason for God. 
But apart from some such assumption, I cannot see why we should 
expect a reason for everything. And in spite of many efforts, I 
cannot understand why it should be thought that relatedness 
implies complexity; and, unfortunately, Mr. Joachim, though he 
holds that there is a reason for everything, does not offer any reason 
for his opinion about relations. 

The arguments in the pages we have heen considering are, there- 
fore, such as will only appear cogent to those who already admit 
the conclusions which the arguments are intended to prove. This 
leads to the further question : What arguments, on such a question, 
are conceivable, which do not assume the question already decided ? 
I think the only possible argument of this kind, on all fundamental 
questions, is some form or other of the reductio ad absurdum. 
That is to say, a position can be refuted in the eyes of one who 
previously held it if, assuming it to be true, and using only inferences 
of a kind which it admits to be valid, the falsehood of some essential 
part of the position can be deduced. This, of course, assumes that 
whatever implies its own falsehood must be false ; but this assump- 
tion is made by all philosophers. The Hegelian dialectic is in part 
an argument of this nature: the inadequacy of the thesis is shown 
by the fact that it implies the antithesis, which is inconsistent with 
it. Mr. Joachim himself supplies an argument of this type, by 
showing that, if coherence (in his sense) is the essence of truth, 
then it cannot be quite true that coherence (in his sense) is the 
essence of truth. And if he had intended to refute the view of 
truth advocated by Mr. Moore and myself, it would have been 
necessary to accept it provisionally, and to have shown that it led to 
consequences inconsistent with itself. This method is, of course, 
difficult, because it is difficult to realise the position of an adversary 
so clearly as to be able to avoid assumptions which he rejects. 
And as against Hegelianism, at least in a form whieh it frequently 
assumes among its disciples, the method seems essentially incapable 
of employment. For wherever a contradiction is demonstrated, the 
Hegelian has only to raise an altar ‘“ to the Unknown Synthesis,” 
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and it is easy for him to show that, according to his philosophy, 
there must be a synthesis unknown to him as a finite being. 
Hegelianism is, therefore, not internally refutable, so long as it is 
content to admit that as yet it knows nothing at all—an admission 
which it is apt to make in its last chapters, but which never prevents 
absolutely certain knowledge that its adversaries are mistaken. 

So far as Mr. Joachim’s book goes, it would appear that the views 
advocated by Mr. Moore and myself are also not internally refutable : 
at least, this book does not attempt such a refutation. This state 
of things, it must be admitted, is very unsatisfactory, and seems to 
render the progress of philosophy almost hopeless. And at the 
best, even when the reductio ad absurdum can be successfully 
effected, its result is purely negative: it merely disproves some 
opinion, without thereby showing that some other opinion is right. 
It seems to me that the only hope lies in a more careful scrutiny 
of the premisses that are apt to be employed unconsciously, and a 
more prolonged attention to fundamentals, in the hope that gradu- 
ally the area of agreement may be enlarged. Hitherto it has been 
the fashion to extol construction at the expense of criticism and 
analysis, and until very recently most philosophers have considered 
it an essential part of their business to provide something that could 
be called a proof of the existence of God. Hence premisses have 
been accepted at haphazard, almost without reflection; and atten- 
tion has been almost wholly concentrated on results. This habit is 
especially fostered, it seems to me, by the Hegelian philosophy, 
which denies that it has any premisses, and therefore leaves to its 
opponents the task of discovering what its premisses are. In a 
work on ‘the nature of truth,” one might have hoped to find some 
defence of the premisses; but at any rate it is a rare merit in Mr. 
Joachim’s book that it makes some of the premisses explicit, which 
is perhaps as much as a philosophical work can be expected to do. 

B. Russet. 








VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Some Dogmas of Religion. By Joan McTaccart Exuis McTac- 
Gart, Doctor in Letters, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College in Cambridge. Author of Studies in the Hegelian 
Dialectic and Studies in Hegelian Cosmology. London: 
Edward Arnold, 1906. Pp. xx., 299. 


THE present work may be said to be a restatement, defence and 
development of those parts of the Author’s philosophical system 
which bear upon questions of Religion, in so far as such a task can 
be accomplished without discussing over again the metaphysical 
problems dealt with in his previous books. He has apparently 
attempted in the present volume to place his views about Religion 
before the public with a minimum of metaphysical technicality. 
Dr. McTaggart is lucid even in the most abstruse and difficult of 
metaphysical discussions ; in the present work lucidity is carried to 
a point which will probably ruin his reputation as a philosopher 
in certain circles—circles in which it passes almost as an axiom 
that lucidity or ‘apparent lucidity’’ is the unfailing note of 
‘popular Philosophy,’’ and should be left to the ‘‘ metaphysical 
incompetent’’ victims of the ‘fallacies of the abstract under- 
standing”. Indeed, if Dr. McTaggart chanced to be theologically 
orthodox, he would be in great danger of being set down as a 
mere ‘ Theologian,” or, worse still, a mere ‘‘ Apologist”. From 
this last degradation he is saved by the fact that he is one 
of the few Metaphysicians whose rejection of Theism, even in its 
most pantheistic form, is absolutely undisguised and uncompromis- 
ing. The fact is that, remote as he is from the position of ortho- 
dox Theology, Dr. McTaggart shares some of the mental habits and 
views of life which distinguish the typical Theologian—I will not 
say from the typical Philosopher, but from a type of mind fre- 
quently found among present-day Philosophers, especially in Eng- 
land, most of all in Oxford. He believes in the close connexion of 
theory with life; he believes in the necessity of a creed, a creed 
that can be lived by, and a creed which, if its ultimate grounds 
can be judged only by trained Metaphysicians, consists of proposi- 
tions intelligible to the ordinary mind. He has none of that 
extreme unwillingness to make definite and unambiguous state- 
ments which characterises so much of the treatment of theological 
and religious topics by professed Philosophers. 
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Another characteristic of Dr. MeTaggart’s mind, very unfashion- 
able at the present moment among Philosophers, is a firm and 
uncompromising belief in Morality. He holds that we have as little 
right to deny the objective validity of our moral as of any other class 
of our judgments, and remains unconvinced by the dialectic of Mr. 
Bradley and Prof. Taylor as to the alleged inconsistencies and 
irreconcilable contradictions in our moral ideas. Personally I am 
strongly disposed to believe that ideas which cannot be expressed 
clearly are not worth expressingat all. It is precisely Dr. MeTaggart’s 
combination of lucidity with metaphysical acuteness and thorough- 
ness that seems to me to put him in the front rank of contem- 
porary Philosophers. His lucidity is never made into an excuse 
for shirking difficult problems. It may be, indeed, that he does 
sometimes forget some of the limitations of human thought, and 
assumes too readily that there is no alternative between giving a 
completely adequate, coherent, and intelligible account of the nature 
of God, or the Absolute, and acquiescing in complete Agnosticism. 
But this is a fault on the right side. I regard the present work as 
the most formidable challenge that has for a long time been pre- 
sented to the theistic Philosopher—all the more formidable because 
it is so largely based on the very premisses which most philosophi- 
cal Theists accept, and because the controversy is carried on with 
much the same weapons as those which they are themselves in the 
habit of employing. Every one who is at all acquainted with Dr. 
MeTaggart’s previous writings will know that the creed which he 
proposes as a substitute for Theism is the belief in a personal 
Immortality without a personal God. The Absolute is a society of 
Spirits, who form a Unity but a Unity which exists only in its 
differentiations. It is clear that this position involves a repudiation 
of most of the commonplace anti-theistic arguments. Dr. MeTag- 
gart is as far removed from Materialism, Agnosticism, or any form 
—however disguised and attenuated—of Naturalism as the most 
dogmatic of Theologians, and far more so in reality than some 
Philosophers who use language about the Absolute which sounds 
not merely theistic but highly orthodox. All the more important 
is it that Dr. McTaggart’s challenge should be taken up, especially 
by those who believe that truth is more likely to emerge from error 
than from obscurity. I need hardly say that in the present review 
I can do no more than indicate the main heads of Dr. MeTaggart’s 
argument, and in still fainter outline the sort of reply which, as it 
seems to me, might be made to them. 

The first chapter is devoted ‘‘to the importance of Dogma”. 
All the flimsy evasions by which people have persuaded themselves 
that it is possible to have Religion without Dogma are here sub- 
jected to a remorseless dissection. Religion is defined as ‘an 
emotion resting on a conviction of a harmony between ourselves 
and the universe at large,” dogmas as ‘propositions which have 
any metaphysical significance’ and religious dogmas as “ proposi- 
tions whose acceptance or rejection by any person would alter his 
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religious position” (p. 3). I will not stay to examine these detini- 
tions further than to remark that it seems to me that Dr. McTaggart 
only succeeds in making his definition of Religion cover all the 
systems usually called “ religious’ by giving the term ‘* harmony ” 
a very vague and elastic sense. Many religious systems do not 
believe in the existence or present possibility of such a complete 
harmony between the individual and the Universe as a whole; some 
of them hardly believe in its future possibility. In what sense, for 
instance, can it be said that a Christian who believes in everlasting 
punishment is or ever will be in a state of harmony with that por- 
tion of the Universe which consists in the souls condemned to such 
a fate, or with a Universe which contains such a very unreconciled 
element ? I sympathise entirely with Dr. McTaggart’s main con- 
clusion that Religion is important, that it must rest upon and in- 
clude dogmas and (as he shows in the following chapter on “ the 
establishment of Dogma”’) that there is no way of evading the fact 
that these dogmas must in the last resort depend upon reasoned 
metaphysical thinking. (I could, indeed, have wished that Dr. 
McTaggart had used the word “doctrine’’ and left the word 
“dogma ”’ to be used, as it generally is, for a definitely formulated 
doctrine sanctioned by some kind of authority. But that is a 
small point.) Neither Science nor Emotion nor Morality will 
answer the purpose of dogma. Religious questions are essen- 
tially, in the present state of human thought, “ doubtful and con- 
troversial,” but that cannot be helped. The fact that dogmatic 
Religion must rest upon propositions which are not universally 
agreed upon does not prove the possibility of an undogmatic Re- 
ligion which will answer the purpose equally well and which con- 
tains nothing doubtful or disputable. The fact that a dogmatic 
Religion demands thought does not show that we must look out 
for the true basis of Religion somewhere else than in thought. In 
these days of Pragmatism, of Voluntarism, of Philosophies which 
tell us that we may believe just what we like, of Philosophies which 
pronounce knowledge to be necessarily false, and of Ritschlian and 
other Theologies which virtually base all religious belief upon 
emotion, it is refreshing to meet with a writer who does really 
believe in human Reason, in the possibility of attaining truth by 
hard and honest thinking, and in the duty of seeking to attain it. 
In chapter iii. on ‘‘Human Immortality,” we come to the con- 
structive part of the book, and yet the argument of the chapter is 
still mainly negative. Dr. MeTaggart’s reasons for his own belief in 
Immortality rest upon the metaphysical system which he has 
expounded elsewhere. Here he contents himself with meeting 
objections. This he does largely by a clear and convincing argu- 
ment in favour of Idealism. If Matter has no independent existence, 
the soul cannot be one of the activities of its own body. Now that 
a reaction in favour of Dualism seems to be breaking out in the 
heart of the Idealistic camp, I trust that Dr. MceTaggart’s succinct 
argument in this chapter against such a creed will not be over- 
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looked. In the next chapter, Dr. McTaggart argues that the belief 
in Immortality is easier with a belief in pre-existence than without 
it. There is perhaps no great novelty in his arguments: it will be 
enough to say that the writer makes the most of his case. It may 
be unphilosophical, but I confess that no arguments that I have 
read succeed in removing the prima facie impression of something 
phantastic in schemes of pre-existence. Take such a passage as the 
following (p. 121) :— 

“On the theory of pre-existence such relations would naturally 
be explained by the friendships of past lives. The love which comes 
at first sight, and the love which grows up through many years in 
this life, would be referred to similar causes, whose similarity would 
account for the similarity of the effects. Each would have arisen 
through long intimacy, and the only difference between them would 
be that in one case the intimacy had been suspended by death and 
rebirth.” 


I confess that I see no a priori reason why one should not love 
really at first sight as well as “from long intimacy,” nor does it 
make the phenomenon any more intelligible to me to be told that 
the subject of it had a previous acquaintance with the man or 
woman in another state. The body at all events must be in all 
probability different, and why should the present body have such a 
marked attraction for a man who had never seen that body before, 
and had forgotten his previous acquaintance with the soul in 
another state? Dr. McTaggart is sober and restrained in his specula- 
tions compared with some of those who have attempted to maintain 
the thesis of pre-existence—Renouvier for instance; and yet he 
does not altogether to my mind remove the impression that the 
theory of pre-existence involves us in a great deal of what one is 
tempted to call Mythology. I admit that Dr. McTaggart would 
score a dialectical victory if he challenged me to define what I mean 
by Mythology, and to show that his beliefs involve Mythology 
while mine do not. I mean the remark to stand simply as the 
expression of a personal impression, not as a refutation. 

The chapter on Free-will seems to me perhaps the most convine- \_ 
ing argument against Indeterminism and for “ Self-Determinism ” 
which I have ever read. It is also the clearest and most intelligible : 
for, clear as is Schopenhauer’s treatise on the subject, we are told at 
the end of it that, though phenomenal freedom is an illusion, we 
are still to believe in ‘‘ noumenal freedom,” and for the explanation 
of that we are simply referred to Kant. The only possible criticism 
that I see upon the chapter is that any one reading it with no 
previous knowledge and no previous prejudices would probably 
think that the subject was wholly free from difficulty. 

In the next chapter, on ‘‘God as Omnipotent,” Dr. McTaggart 
comes to close quarters with his problem. With the chapter as a 
whole I find myself in complete sympathy. Sometimes, perhaps, 
the argument is pushed a little too hard. To call God’s inability to 
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violate the law of contradiction a limitation upon Omnipotence 
seems to be using words in a somewhat non-natural sense. One 
can hardly quarrel with those who say that inability to do what is 
essentially unmeaning is not a limitation. At all events it is a 
limitation which has always been admitted, and avowedly admitted, 
by those who stickle for ‘ Omnipotence '’—admitted both by 
popular thought and by any Philosophers or Theologians of whom 
we take account. It is otherwise with regard to the limitations 
involved in the employment of means to an end :— 

“We may go further than this. If a wise and good being has 
used means to an end, this is a positive proof that he is not omni- 
potent. For means are those things which have no worth in 
themselves, but which it is right to use because, without using 
them, some end which has worth in itself cannot be attained. Now 
there is nothing which an omnipotent God cannot do—otherwise 
he would not be omnipotent. He could get the ends without the 
means, if he chose to do so. And therefore it would be inconsistent 
with his wisdom to use them, since they are of no value except to 
get an end which he could get as well without them. In so far, 
therefore, as the nature of any fact in the universe suggests that it 
owes its existence to its utility as means for a divine purpose, it 
suggests, with just the same force, that the divine designer of the 
universe is not omnipotent” (p. 201). 

Even here perhaps it is assuming too much to say that the use of 
means would necessarily imply a defect of wisdom, for the means 
may have a value, though they tend to produce something which 
has value too. Dr. McTaggart is on stronger ground when he 
contends that the means actually used in our Universe are plainly 
bad in themselves, and that we cannot doubt their badness without 
plunging ourselves into an abyss of scepticism, not only about 
Morality, but about everything else. Dr. McTaggart here definitely 
retracts a position which he himself formerly maintained : 

“The existence of evil is beyond doubt in the sense that no one 
denies the existence of pain and sin in experience, and that no one 
denies that pain and sin are, from the point of view of ordinary life, 
to be considered evil. But it has been asserted that the universe, 
when looked at rightly, may be completely good. Sometimes the 
standard is challenged, and it is suggested that pain and sin are 
really good, though we think them evil. Sometimes our compre- 
hension of the facts is challenged ; it is admitted that pain and sin, 
if they existed, would be bad, but it is maintained that they do not 
really exist. 

“The first of these alternatives means complete ethical scepticism. 
There is no judgment about the good of whose truth we are more 
certain than the judgment that what is painful or sinful cannot be 
perfectly good. If we distrust this judgment we have no reason to 
put any trust in any judgment of good or evil. In that case we 
should have no right to call anything or anybody good, and there- 
fore it would be impossible to justify any belief in God, whose 
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definition includes goodness. This objection, therefore, cannot con- 
sistently be used, by the believers in an omnipotent God, against 
the existence of evil. 

“The second alternative is one which can only be supported by 
metaphysical arguments of a somewhat abstruse and elaborate 
nature. To expound and examine these arguments in detail would 
take us too far from our subject. I will only say briefly that the 
theory of the unreality of evil now seems to me untenable. Sup- 
posing that it could be proved that all that we think evil was in-reality 
good, the fact would still remain that we think it evil. This may 
be called a delusion or a mistake. But a delusion or mistake is as 
real as anything else. A savage’s erroneous belief that the earth is 
stationary is just as real a fact as an astronomer’s correct belief that 
it moves. The delusion that evil exists, then, is real. But then, to 
me at least, it seems certain that a delusion or an error which hid 
from us the goodness of the universe would itself be evil. And so 
there would be real evil after all” (pp. 208-210). 

In the next chapter the writer proceeds to deal with the hypo- 
thesis of a non-omnipotent God. Such a God, Dr. McTaggart argues, 
must be either ‘creative’ or non-creative ; the conception of a 
non-creative deity—as maintained for instance by Prof. Howison— 
he holds to be the less difficult of the two. I may, however, be 
excused if I confine myself here to the author’s argument against 
the idea of a non-omnipotent creative God ; for he is here largely 
replying to a criticism which I had ventured to make upon his own 
theory of a non-personal Absolute consisting of human and other 
similarly limited spirits—spirits which are all alike uncreated and 
eternal. The gist of Dr. McTaggart’s argument is contained in 
the following paragraphs :— 

‘‘The believers in the limitation of God’s power assert that they 
have saved the possibility of his goodness, because it is possible 
that a non-omnipotent God might wish to make the universe much 
better than it is, and yet be unable todo so. That this is possible 
with a non-creative God, is, I think, beyond a doubt. But I am 
not so clear that it is possible with a creative God. It is quite 
possible, no doubt, that there are some things that the creator of 
the universe—if there is a creator—cannot do. But I cannot 
satisfy myself that it is possible that there could be anything which 
he willed to do, and which yet he could not do. And he would 
not be good—and consequently would not be God—unless he did 
will to remove the evil which he could not remove ”’ (p. 224). 

“‘ But there is another very important difference between man and 
a creative God, even if that God is not omnipotent. No character- 
istic, and therefore no impotence, of a man can be explained entirely 
from his own nature. Nothing can happen in the universe which 
does not affect him, nothing can happen in him which does not 
affect the rest of the universe. And therefore when a man wills 
to do something and cannot do it, his impotence is never due en- 
tirely to his own nature” (p. 228). 
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‘“ But God endeavours to produce whatever he wills antecedently. 
The defeat of an antecedent volition means a defeated effort. 
And what I am unable to see is the possibility of explaining the 
defeat of the effort solely from the nature of the being who made 
it. He only acts by his will. And if his will is directed to a 
certain end, can there be anything in his nature which can hinder 
its execution?” (p. 230). 

Dr. McTaggart goes on to argue that to say that God is pre- 
vented from doing what he wishes to do by self-existent ‘ laws” 
or necessities of things implies that we think of ‘‘ the will of God 
and the law which prevents its realisation” as ‘so separate that 
their opposition appears to present no difficulty” (p. 231); where- 
as ‘“‘a law is not another existent thing, apart from the thing of 
which it is a law, and capable of acting on it, as a wall may check 
the course of a bullet. The law is simply the statement of how 
the thing will act under certain circumstances. In other words, 
the law is not something which controls the thing’s nature from 
without. . . . When we say that the law of the nature of wax is 
to melt at a certain temperature, this is not an outside authority to 
which the nature of the wax submits. It 7s the nature of the wax. 
And so the difficulty remains unsolyed—how can God’s nature at. 
once impel towards an end and yet be the sole obstacle to his 
realising that end? Or again God’s will and God’s power are 
taken almost as separate beings” (p. 232). 

God’s Power or lack of Power is regarded as limiting his good- 
ness. ‘‘ But this view involves a disruption of God’s nature which 
is indefensible. If there is a God, he is a person, and not an abstract 
quality. Still less is God to be resolved into a couple of abstract 
qualities which can be treated as opposing one another.” And so 
on. 

Doubtless there are difficulties in understanding how God’s Power 
and his Goodness are related to one another. And Dr. McTaggart 
is the last man to deny that there are difficulties and unanswerable 
problems upon his own view of the Universe and upon every pos- 
sible view. I admit that the limitations of human thinking compel 
us to oppose God’s Power to his Goodness in a way which cannot 
possibly be a full and adequate representation of the Reality. But 
I am one of those who have learned from Mr. Bradley at least this 
much (and I do not doubt that so far Dr. McTaggart would agree 
with me) that all human thinking involves abstraction—the looking 
at different aspects of Reality apart in a way which cannot always 
fully correspond with their actual relations in Reality, as Reality 
would present itself to complete knowledge. Ido not follow Mr. 
Bradley in saying that there are no relations in the ultimate Reality, 
but the relations between the various aspects or elements of that 
Reality cannot be precisely what they are in our thought. Take 
for instance the distinction between feeling and thought. Our 
thinking consists of clumsy processes of abstraction and inference. 
Such processes necessarily presuppose a limitation of knowledge. 
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We cannot make a judgment without Universals, and in a Universal 
much of the detail which exists even in our actual sensitive experi- 
ence (to say nothing of an all-embracing experience) is necessarily 
left out. [very inference implies that we do not know already and 
immediately what we infer, and the inferred knowledge is a know- 
ledge of what our experience would be in certain circumstances, while 
as a matter of fact we have not, and never, it may be, shall have 
that experience. We cannot suppose that in God the “that” and 
the “what” are thus divided; and yet we are forced to say that 
in the Divine Mind! “knowledge” and ‘feeling’ are ‘‘some- 
how” combined. That ‘‘somehow”’ is no doubt a phrase which 
has been shockingly abused as a means for requiring us to swallow 
propositions which our Reason pronounces to be incompatible ; but 
still in an attempt at an intellectual construction of the Universe we 
can none of us get on without it, not even Dr. McTaggart. In the 
same way I should fully admit that to say that God cannot do 
something which his Goodness would prompt him to do, and that 
he wills things in themselves evil as the means to the greatest 
attainable Good is an inadequate representation of the facts. But 
that is the only way of putting the matter which is possible to us. 
‘Goodness’ and ‘‘ Power’’ are two aspects of God’s Nature: we 
can only reconcile the dictates of our moral consciousness with the 
facts of life by holding that the one is limited, while the other is 
not. And is Dr. McTaggart’s way a better one? It is true the 
goodness of his Absolute is not unlimited, but still it is very much 
in excess of its performances. Human beings are good enough to 
wish that the Universe were better than it is. Why is it not 
better? He can only reply that the nature of things—the nature 
of that Absolute which is made up of finite spirits—prevents its 
being so. Itis true that the power of each of these is limited by the 
nature of the others: but it is also limited in part by its own nature. 
And by what is the whole limited? By what except its own 
nature? Why is one Mind unable to do all that its goodness would 
prompt it to do more difficult to conceive than a number of minds 
which, collectively and as a system, constitute all the Reality that 
there is, and yet, each of them individually and all of them col- 
lectively, unable to do all the good that they would like to do? 
There is the same collision between Power and Goodness in Dr. 
McTaggart’s Universe that there is in the Universe of the Theist. 
All power must, according to Dr. McTaggart, reside in these spirits, 
and yet they cannot realise their own highest ideals: like the 
Theist, Dr. McTaggart is compelled to say that one aspect of the 
ultimete Reality prevents its being or doing what another aspect 
of that Reality would lead us to suppose that it would be or do. 

So again, when Dr. McTaggart goes on to argue that it is not 
possible ‘‘that one member of a society should be completely 


10f course I_am here bound to assume the validity of arguments 
which Dr. McTaggart does not recognise; the assumption is partly 
justified below. 
36 
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perfect while others are not,” and that there can be no unity in the 
Universe “‘if each is not helped by the perfection, and hindered by 
the imperfection, of every other,” I should reply that Dr. McTag- 
gart is simply transferring an argument based on the relations of 
human beings to one another to the relations between human 
spirits and a Spirit who must (if the theistic view is accepted at 
all) be in some respects very unlike any other Spirit. I should be 
far indeed from arguing that God has no need of the other Spirits 
whose being depends upon his: but I do not think that the fact of 
his having such a need is inconsistent with the idea that he is 
‘perfectly ” good, though I am not very fond of the word ‘“ per- 
fect”. When Dr. McTaggart goes on to argue that to say that 
God can be “completely good without being completely happy” 
is open to the objection that it is “a false abstraction to maintain 
that any cause can work an effect on one aspect of a person’s life 
and leave the others untouched”’ (p. 254), it seems to me he is 
involving himself in a view of the Universe which would compel 
him to say that if there were one sheep less in the world than 
there is, it would necessarily follow that two and two could not 
make four—at least in the same sense and to the same extent that 
they actually do. This has been gravely maintained, but not, I 
believe, by Dr. McTaggart. In our experience very great but 
limited goodness is compatible with less than perfect happiness : 
I see no reason why God should not be imperfectly happy in so far 
as the evil of the world is not yet removed, or, in the knowledge 
that it will ultimately be so, be happy or at least be in a state in 
which the sharp antagonism between goodness and happiness which 
exists in us should be transcended. Such is the general line of the 
reply which I should make to Dr. McTaggart’s objections. But it 
is obvious that the case for Theism could not be fully stated with- 
out carrying the war into the enemy’s camp and asking which 
system is most in harmony with the whole of our knowledge. To 
my mind the greatest difficulty of Dr. McTaggart’s view is that it 
does not satisfy the intellectual demands which Idealism is intended 
to satisfy. Dr. McTaggart quotes the following words of mine: 
‘‘Mr. McTaggart (whatever we may say of the ‘“ Pluralists’’) feels 
that the world must be a Unity, that it consists not merely of souls 
but of related and inter-connected souls which form asystem. But 
a system for whom? The idea of a system which is not ‘for’ 
any mind at all is not open to an Idealist; and the idea of a world 
each part of which is known to some mind but is not known as a 
whole to any mind is almost equally difficult. Where then, in his 
view, is the Mind that knows the whole? i.e., the whole system of 
souls with the content of each” (p. 250). 

This is his reply :— 

‘Tf there is no omniscient person there is doubtless a possibility 
that some things may exist which are not known to anybody—or, 
at least, not fully known to anybody. And in that case there can 
be nobody who knows everything—no one, that is, who knows the 
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system of selves in its entirety. And, again, an omniscient person 
might very probably be—though it is not certain that he would 
be—a person of such power and goodness as to be rightly called 
God. 

‘But I cannot see that it is at all necessary for an Idealist to 
admit that nothing can exist except that which is for a mind, in 
other words, except that which is known. There is, no doubt, a 
school of Idealism which maintains this. It has been maintained 
that to Be is to be Perceived, or that to Be is to be Thought. To 
such Idealism, certainly, Dr. Rashdall’s argument applies. If all 
reality is a system, and if only that has being which is known, then 
some person must know the system, and so know all reality. 

‘‘There is, however, another form of Idealism—the form which 
seems to me to be true—which is not liable to these criticisms. 
This form of Idealism does not say that nothing can be real except 
what is known. It says that nothing can exist but persons—con- 
scious beings, who know, will, and feel. . . 

‘Now if we take this view, there seems no difficulty at all in 
saying that certain aspects of reality are unknown to every one. 
The theory maintains that nothing exists but persons connected in 
aunity. Accordingly, whatever exists must either be a conscious 
person, or a quality belonging to him, or an event happening to 
him, or else it must be one of those relations which connect these 
persons, and make up their unity. In the latter case, while it does 
not actually fall within any one person, it involves a quality which 
does. For if A and B are in relation, then A has the quality of 
being related to B, and B has the quality of being related to A. 
Thus there is no reality which cannot be expressed in a proposition 
about conscious persons. . . . In these cases something must be 
true about a person which he does not himself know, and in this 
event the form of Idealism which we are now discussing can offer 
no opposition to its being true without any one knowing it” 
(pp. 250-253). 

Now I quite agree with Dr. MeTaggart’s representation of 
Idealism as the belief that ‘‘nothing can exist but persons—con- 
scious beings, who know, will and feel”. Matter is no doubt ulti- 
mately, in so far as it has any real existence, the experience of a 
person or persons. But after all Matter as an object of thought 
has got to be accounted for. Our Reason compels us to believe 
that things of which we have not had experience have some kind 
of existence. Every inference of Science implies the previous 
existence of things which were till then unknown and unexperienced 
by the individual thinker. And Dr. McTaggart admits that on his 
view they may not have been known or experienced by any other 
spirit whatever. Their actual existence in the past, as also the 
existence in the present of that part of the world which is at present 
unknown to any human or similarly limited spirit, is therefore 
reduced to a merely potential or hypothetical existence. The real 
meaning of saying that this planet was once in a gaseous condition 
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is that centuries afterwards spirits! then already in existence would 
come to think that, had they been there, they would have found it 
impossible to stand upon, very hot, and so on. Is this enough to 
satisfy the demand that our thought shall be true of an objective 
Reality? Does it not make our belief in the existence of Matter 
a delusion? I am not very fond of the phrase ‘ subjective 
Idealism ”’ as a term of abuse, for I find that, if it means anything 
but Sensationalism (from any taint of which Dr. McTaggart is 
certainly free), it is a term usually applied to all genuine Idealists 
by those Idealists who are not really prepared to face the difficulties 
of their professed system. But it does seem to me that those diffi- 
culties which Idealists usually dispose of by saying that they are 
only applicable to subjective Idealism exist in Dr. McTaggart’s 
system to an exaggerated degree. I do not say that Dr. McTag- 
gart’s system involves a positive logical contradiction: but of all 
the possible ways of accounting for the facts of the Universe that 
are not capable of direct refutation, it seems to me the clumsiest 
and the most difficult—assuredly far more difficult than the Idealism 
which secures objective existence for the objects of our knowledge, 
even when and so far as they are unknown to any human being, 
by regarding them as existing in the experience of a single Spirit. 

A full development of the argument for my own view ‘and against 
Dr. McTaggart’s would consist chiefly in bringing out these diffi- 
culties. I should insist particularly on the difficulty of holding that 
whatever exists (when not a person or a quality belonging to him 
or an event happening to him) ‘ must be one of those relations 
which connect those persons, and make up their unity” (p. 252), 
since that involves the idea of a reality consisting (in part) of rela- 
tions both terms of which are known to no mind whatever. One 
of the traditional arguments for Idealism has been that Relation 
enters into the very being of the things we know, and that we 
cannot attribute any intelligible meaning to the idea of a relation 
which has its existence otherwise than in a mind. This is an 
argument which Dr. McTaggart could not use; and, by giving it 
up, he weakens, as it seems to me, very seriously the case for his 
own idealistic creed, while involving himself in a position which 
most Idealists would find unthinkable. If it is difficult with the 
Materialist to think of an unthought relation as existing “in” a 
matter which is unthinking and unthought, I do not find it easier 
to understand a relation known to nobody between one term which 
is present to one mind and another which is present to another. 

I must not now develop further the difficulties at which I have 
hinted. But I must briefly notice that in one respect—and per- 
haps one respect alone—Dr. McTaggart has not done justice to his 
opponents. Most of those who hold the Theistic Idealism which 


1Of course these spirits might already have known something about a 
planet which they did not yet inhabit, but I do not understand Dr. 
McTaggart that all or any of them were omniscient then any more than. 
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he is examining rest their case largely upon the contention that 
the idea of Causality is unintelligible apart from a Will. The suc- 
cessive events of the world—which are in Dr. McTaggart’s view 
ultimately the successive experiences of spirits—must have a cause. 
Certainly many of them are not caused by the will of the spirits to 
which they occur or (so far as Dr. McTaggart’s system requires us to 
believe) by the will of any Spirit. Hence on his system they are 
uncaused and unintelligible. Of course the ultimate Reality— 
whether that Reality consists of one Spirit which has no beginning 
and others which have a beginning, or whether it consists in a 
Society of Spirits all unbeginning—must be uncaused. But in Dr. 
McTaggart’s system there are events which have a beginning and 
yet are uncaused. Dr. McTaggart would probably not accept the 
Metaphysic which recognises no true cause other than Will, but 
the whole aspect of the problem is fundamentally altered for those 
who hold that belief. If on other grounds theistic and what we 
may call social Idealism were equally probable, this consideration 
would by itself decide me in favour of the former. If the events 
not caused by human wills are caused by will at all, it is enor- 
mously easier to account for the unity of plan which the Universe 
exhibits as due to a single Mind and Will than as the result of the 
joint activity (a result hardly conceivable without previous delibera- 
tion) of many minds, each of them of limited power and limited 
knowledge ; even apart from the fact that the ordinary phenomena 
of Nature are obviously not due to the action of any spirits with 
which we are directly acquainted. The hypothesis of many such 
wills, to say the very least of it, offends against the maxim, “ Entia 
non sunt multiplicanda preter necessitatem”. No doubt Dr. 
McTaggart is not technically a Pluralist: his Universe is a system. 
But so after all it is, or may be, for the Materialist. But for the 
Materialist it is a merely accidental or fortuitous system: it is 
simply an ultimate fact that the Universe happens to be of a kind 
which is found to be capable of being reduced to and understood as 
a system by the minds which it chances to evolve: what happens in 
it has nothing to do with the fact of its intelligibility or its systematic 
character. It is “rational” in the sense that it is capable of being 
understood ; it is not rational in the sense of its being planned or 
organised by any mind : it does not express the idea of any mind nor 
is it grasped as a whole by any mind, Is the unity of Dr. MeTag- 
gart’s world much more intelligible than that of the Materialists ? 
He might reply no doubt that on the Theist’s view God is not the 
result of any plan or idea. Every system must start with an 
uncaused Being or Beings, but in Dr. McTaggart’s view it is a 
world of successive changes which is declared to be a ‘‘ system,” 
and yet which does not owe its existence to any mind, or present 
itself as a system to any mind, and which is not caused even by 
the minds which partially grasp it as a system. It is not merely 
a Being who is unexplained, but changes or events which are said 
to form a system, though they proceed from no mind for which they 
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area system. Even if the idea of Causality is reduced to that of 
logical or necessary connexion, it is difficult to think of a con- 
nexion which exists neither in matter nor in any mind. Dr. 
McTaggart asserts the Unity of things as vigorously as can be 
desired : but the Unity which happens to be formed by a number 
of minds not one of which understands or purposes the plan of the 
whole is a Unity which is, to put it at its lowest, less easy to under- 
stand than the Unity which the Universe possesses for those who 
think of it as understood by a single Mind to whose will is due the 
existence both of the lesser souls which together with Him make 
up the whole and of those ordered procession of phenomena which 
are ultimately His and their experience. 

In conclusion, I will only add that the book before us is one of 
consummate ability, which Philosophers of every school have got 
to reckon with, 

H. RasHpALu. 


The Nature of Truth. An Essay by Haroup H. Joacuim. Ox- 
ford: At the Clarendon Press. 1906. Pp. 182. Price 6s. 


Mr. Joacuim deserves the thanks of all students of philosophy for 
having tackled so boldly a subject which is so rarely attempted in a 
spirit of thoroughness. Although there are few philosophers who 
have not given us their definition of ‘ Truth,’ too many have found 
it easiest to slur over its difficulties with a convenient formula, which 
at best contained itself but the statement of the problem, not its 
solution. All the greater is the credit due to Mr. Joachim for his 
minute and searching analysis of some current theories of truth. 
And if he has offered us no new theory in the place of those which 
have fallen before his criticism, we have, perhaps, no right to com- 
plain. For it is something, as he pleads himself, to have cleared 
one’s mind of false and ill-understood doctrines. It prepares the 
ground for reconstruction. And in this critical work Mr. Joachim 
has succeeded admirably. There seems no escape for those who 
hold the views he criticises, and his book should cause much search- 
ing of hearts in more than one philosophic quarter. No doubt, 
defenders will hurry to the rescue and attempt to patch up weak 
places. And we may expect in due course a stream of deliverances 
on the nature of Truth. Let us hope that her cause will be bene- 
fited thereby. 

Mr. Joachim’s book is full of good things. Chapter iv. on ‘The 
Negative Element and Error’ seems to me the best. But the 
second chapter, which criticises the theory that Truth is a quality 
of independent entities, is a very good ‘second’ indeed. It is 
refreshing to have Mr. Joachim’s emphatic insistence on the dynamic 
character of the ideal. And no less welcome is his vigorous protest 
against the facile expedient of explaining away error as being merely 
imperfect knowledge. Indeed, the recognition that ‘error is dis- 
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tinctively characterised by a discordance and a hostility which debar 
it from becoming merely a contrasting element within the develop- 
ing system of knowledge’ (p. 147) is one of the best points in the 
book. Mr. Joachim has faced the problem frankly and resisted the 
temptation to disguise from himself and his readers how deep-seated 
the trouble really is. Most monistic systems have come to grief 
over it just because they failed to appreciate the real ‘sting’ of the 
opposition between error and truth. In this connexion, one is glad 
to have Mr. Joachim’s demonstration that a solution of the pro- 
blem by means of esthetic categories, as if error were like a musical 
discord necessary to the harmony of the whole, is no more satisfac- 
tory than any other (p. 145). Another welcome point is the declara- 
tion that Truth, without ceasing to be universal, not only can, but 
must, submit to be coloured by the ‘intellectual individuality ’ of each 
thinker (p. 116). Many, however, will regard ‘difference of empha- 
sis’ as too mild a term to describe the actual conflict of theories 
and creeds, though this is a fault largely remedied by Mr. Joachim’s 
subsequent remarks on error. But the important question as to 
what distinguishes legitimate individual difference from error is not 
touched upon. 

There is one striking omission which some readers will note 
with joy and others with sorrow. Pragmatism is dismissed in 
a few somewhat contemptuous sentences of the Preface. 

For the purposes of review I prefer not to follow Mr. Joachim’s 
own arrangement of chapters, but to treat chapter i. which deals with 
the ‘ Correspondence-notion ’ of Truth in its natural connexion with 
the ‘Coherence-notion ’ in chapter iii. The criticism in chapter ii. of 
the theory that Truth is a quality of independent entities! is of 
special interest from the fact that the theory is maintained at the 
present day as a definite alternative to current Idealism by such 
skilful exponents as Mr. Moore and Mr. Russell. Idealism itself is, 
therefore, on its trial, since failure to overthrow the enemy's position 
would argue fatal weakness in itself. It may be prejudice on my 
part due to the fact that I have been brought up in the same school 
of Idealism as Mr. Joachim, but it appears to me that his dialectics 
are entirely successful, more especially his attack on Mr. Russell’s 
difficult conception of a ‘strictly logical assertion’ as distinguishing 
true from false propositions (pp. 38 and 54). However I should say 
that Mr. Joachim’s criticism would have been unnecessary but for 
the metaphysical and logical pretensions of the Independence-theory. 
If it claimed to be no more than a methodological device for separat- 
ing the spheres of Psychology and Logic, it would be highly attrac- 
tive. Such a separation, even though it be only provisional, is not 
merely possible, but for certain purposes necessary. It is as legiti- 
mate to study the psychological characteristics of such theoretical 
attitudes as Belief, Doubt, etc., without any reference to the par- 


' For the sake of shortness I shall refer to this theory as ‘ Independence- 
theory ’. 
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ticular content which is believed or doubted, as it is legitimate to 
study the psychological character of an emotion, like anger, without 
reference to the questions, what the anger is about, or whether it 
is justifiable. From this point of view, a distinction between the 
content of belief (the ‘ Propositions’) as either true or false, and, on 
the other side, belief as neither true nor false but simply a psycho- 
logical attitude towards true and false propositions, is surely defen- 
sible. Butitis undoubtedly another question, whether the distinction 
can be made the basis of a satisfactory logical or metaphysical 
theory.! 

And this leads me to another remark. To reserve the predicates 
‘true’ and ‘false’ for the contents of belief, but to deny them to 
the belief itself, is at least a possible position to take up. But it 
seems to me to make for nothing but hopeless confusion to dis- 
tinguish between the ‘truth’ of our belief, or truth ‘as we appre- 
hend it,’ and the ‘truth ’ of the content of belief, or truth ‘as it really 
is, whatever we may believe. And the matter is made still worse, 
if the truth of the belief is then explained by its ‘ correspondence ’ to 
the objective truth, or if, by a further refinement, the true belief is 
distinguished from our awareness of its truth, 7.¢., of its correspond- 
ence to objective truth. I draw attention to this confusion because 
it is clearly present in such a passage as this: ‘Truth is clearly 
independent. It has its own stubborn nature, to which our think- 
ing must conform on pain of failure, 7.e., error. . . . It is to this 
independent entity that the judgment of this or that person must 
conform if he is to attain truth. Correspondence of his thinking 
with this ‘reality’ is truth for him; but such correspondence re- 
quires an independent truth as one of its factors and is not itself 


‘The meaning of ‘ Psychology’ is so vague that I fear my plea for a 
separation of Logic from Psychology may be misunderstood. As must 
be clear from my description, the psychology which can abstract from 
the particular contents of belief, etc., deals merely with the general 
characteristics of certain classes of psychical phenomena. It is of a 
highly abstract kind. As soon as we come to deal with any concrete 
thought-process, it is impossible to neglect its content, and therefore 
impossible to keep the psychological and the logical point of view apart. 
On this point I heartily agree with Mr. Joachim (p. 179). For though, 
even here, it is still possible to distinguish abstractly the reasons why we 
believe a certain view to be true and the reasons why it 7s true, the dis- 
tinction is mainly useful for those cases in which the reasons for belief 
are logically inadequate. But where a true view is held with full insight 
into the reasons of its truth, there surely all ground for the distinction 
has disappeared. This I take to be the meaning of the doctrine that 
Logic is ‘more concrete’ than Psychology. Logical aftirmation, one 
might say, is psychological belief which is fully conscious of the adequacy 
of its own reasons. By the way, surely the much-maligned Pragmatists 
deserve some credit for their insistence on the close relation of Psycho- 
logy and Logic, though they differ from others as to the kind of reasons 
that they regard as relevant to an affirmation of truth. 
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the essence of truth’ (p. 20).! It is clear that ‘truth’ is here used 
in two senses: (1) for the relation (‘correspondence’) of thought to 
reality ; (2) for reality itself, 7.e., for one of the factors in that rela- 
tion. And this, plainly, makes nonsense. No solution of the 
problem of truth is possible as long as the word is used in two con- 
tradictory senses. 

However, it may be said, that this is largely a question of words. 
If we put ‘independent reality’ for ‘independent truth,’ what fault 
have we to find with the doctrine? Is it not true, that reality is 
‘independent’ in the sense of being ‘ discovered, and not invented ’? 
And must not truth be found in some sort of relation between our 
knowledge and this reality ? 

This conception of the independence of the object of knowledge 
contains the most troublesome problem that the enquirer into the 
nature of truth has to face. For it is easy to put such a sense upon 
it, that the independence of reality comes into open conflict with its 
relation to our knowledge. It seems a plain contradiction to say 
that reality is knowable and yet unatfected by knowledge; and Mr. 
Joachim has an easy task in exposing the fallacy that ‘ experiencing 
makes no difference to the facts’ (pp. 39 ff.). And yet, however 
triumphant Mr. Joachim’s dialectics may be, one cannot help 
feeling that he has gained a somewhat barren victory. One may 
agree that independence in the above sense is untenable, but 
independence in some sense exists. That conviction remains un- 
shaken. An inadequate formulation of it has been destroyed, but 
its real nerve has not been cut. The problem would be to discover 
the sense of independence which is tenable. And it may be said 
that, after all, the results of Mr Joachim’s examination of the 
‘coherence-notion ’ (to which he himself inclines as, at least, more 
adequate than any other) bear witness to the ‘independence’ of 
reality. For is he not forced to acknowledge : “ Still ‘ the scientific 
mind’ is over against a reality to be known, and its ‘concrete 
thinking’ is abowt something other than the thought” (p. 116)?? 
And does he not revive the doctrine of Mr. Bradley’s Logic, that 
the content of thought is adjectival, divorced from substantial 
reality? Absolute independence may be contradicted by the fact 
of knowledge, but relative independence there must be; and if we 
could but succeed in defining it, we might hope to geta step nearer 
to the solution of the problem. 

‘The facts are unalterable and given. They control our Science.’ 
That is a common way of expressing the independence of reality. 
And the familiar reply, of course, is that the distinction of fact and 
theory is futile, and that ‘the Science includes all relevant facts’. 
For we cannot know what the facts really are until we know all 


? The confusion is not due to Mr. Joachim who in the passage quoted 
is merely reporting a ‘familiar distinction’. Besides, his own remarks 
on pp. 68-69 implicitly condemn the confusion. 

*Italies by Mr. Joachim. This remark applies to all quotations, un- 
less otherwise stated. 
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about them, so that the full fact emerges only with the full theory. 
But the reply, true as it is, is off the point here. For the problem 
breaks out afresh within the meaning of fact, at whatever level of 
knowledge we take the facts. It is true that we can speak of the 
facts only as we know them; it is true, also, that ideally and in 
principle there is no conflict between the nature of the facts and 
our knowledge of that nature. Reality, we may say, is as we 
know it to be. But even so, reality never is our experience. All 
reflexion on knowledge, so far from closing the chasm, seems but 
to keep it wide agape. And that, I imagine, is the reason why we 
meet so frequently with appeals to ‘immediate experience,’ intui- 
tion, in short to some kind of unreflective union of the knowing 
mind with the object known. But reflective analysis seems to 
yield this result: I am aware of a ‘fact,’ I may be aware of it even 
‘as it really is,’ but for all that, my experience is not the fact. It 
is a fact of its own, different from the fact which is its object, 
‘about’ which itis. It is a qualification of my existence, it exists 
as ‘my’ experience. And yet it reveals to me the nature of some- 
thing else that exists or is real in the same sense in which I exist 
or am real. And that which thus exists remains distinct and 
‘independent’. The independence of reality, then, would appear 
to mean that it is not ‘mine’ in the sense in which the experience 
of it is ‘mine,’ v7z., as being a qualification of my existence. For, 
be it observed, the content of the experience does not qualify me 
(except where I am my own object) but qualifies the object. It is 
all paradoxical enough, even when we assume a condition of per- 
fect knowledge. But the paradox increases tenfold when we 
reflect, that our knowledge is not perfect, and that the content 
which qualifies the object may be ‘true’ or ‘false’. If it be false, 
we seem driven to say that the object must have a character of its 
own which excludes and contradicts the character that our ex- 
perience attributes to it, and yet, at the same time, we must be 
unaware of this conflict. This is a point which Mr. Joachim rightly 
emphasises. The real sting of error lies in that we accept it as 
truth. In true experience the content of our experience and the 
character of the object are somehow identical, however hard we may 
find it to formulate this fact intelligibly. But in error this identity 
has disappeared without our being aware of the break. And when 
the discrepancy comes to be detected, and the error to be recognised 
as error, we cannot say that it was merely imperfect knowledge. 
For error is not merely lack of knowledge, it is, if I may be for- 
given the bull, false knowledge; it contains elements not simply 
absorbed by the better insight. And this is the feature which it is 
so hard to account for, and the necessity of which is a problem 
which Mr. Joachim hands over—without much hope, one suspects 
—to Metaphysics. In fact, error is but the extremest form of the 
division between subject and object, which thus re-emerges at the 
end of the book as the fundamental problem still unsolved. As 
long as the division cannot be overcome, as long as knowledge is 
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‘about’ an object, every theory of truth as ‘coherence’ lapses 
back into a theory of truth as ‘correspondence’: “every theory of 
the nature of truth must itself be ‘about’ truth as its Other; 7.e., 
the coherence-notion of truth on its own admission can never rise 
above the level of knowledge which at best attains to the ‘ truth’ 
of correspondence ” (pp. 174, 175). 

The book thus ends with the conclusion that we must look to 
Metaphysics for a satisfactory theory of truth. Whatever the 
merits of that conclusion may be, I do not feel satisfied with the 
way in which Mr. Joachim reaches it. Let us follow his argu- 
ment. Chapter i. criticises the correspondence-theory of truth by 
showing that correspondence is valuable only as a symptom of 
systematic coherence. Chapter iii. defines systematic coherence 
as the characteristic of a ‘significant whole,’ such as e.g. a science 
or branch of philosophy. It is then shown that such a whole 
cannot be a chain of judgments depending on a single immediate 
intuition (Descartes); and that its coherence must be more than 
formal consistency. And next, with a surprising turn, we hear that 
a significant whole is ‘an organised individual experience, self- 
fulfilling and self-fulfilled’ (p. 76). The leap from ‘a science’ to 
a ‘self-fulfilling and self-fulfilled experience’ is hardly quite clear. 
Still, the reader might be willing to agree on reflecting that a 
science is not a collection of dead information, but a living and 
growing body of knowledge, in which facts and theories mutually 
support each other, and in which each judgment depends for its 
full meaning, and hence for its truth, on the whole ‘ background’ 
out of which it emphasises a particular feature, or on the whole 
system of knowledge embodied in the science. And this interpre- 
tation would agree well enough with Mr. Joachim’s insistence on 
the dynamic character of his ideal of truth: ‘it is this process of 
self-fulfilment which is truth’ (p. 77). However, the hopeful 
reader is doomed to disappointment. For it appears that the ideal 
does not refer primarily to the truth of human knowledge, but to 
an ‘ideally complete experience’ (p. 78); that there can be ‘one 
and only one such experience’; and that it is ‘from the point of 
view of the human intelligence . . . an ideal which can never as 
such, or in its completeness, be actual as human experience ' (p. 79). 
In short, we find ourselves presented with a purely metaphysical 
theory of truth. Mr. Joachim does not emphasise that point at 
the time, but it is clearly admitted later on (p. 169); and indeed it 
must have been obvious to every philosophically trained reader. 
The next problem, clearly, is to show that this ideal, metaphysical 
as it is, has a positive bearing on human knowledge. And by an 
examination of different kinds of judgment, Mr. Joachim attempts 
to argue that the truth of no single judgment is contained within 
its four corners, so to speak, but requires to be expanded into a 


system of knowledge which in turn borrows what truth it possesses. 


from the ideal experience. However, this attempt fails, on Mr. 


Joachim’s own admission. And the reason is twofold: (1) the 
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‘system’ into which each judgment is expanded is a static and not 
a dynamic ‘ whole’ as demanded by the ideal (p. 114); (2) it turns 
out that the ideal experience is a ‘significant whole’ in a different 
sense from the significance of a science. For the ideal experience 
is ‘ substantial reality itself in its self-fulfilment’ (p. 117), whereas 
the content of a science is, after all, subjective in that itis ‘about’ 
reality, and is not reality itself. And thus the back of the co- 
herence-theory is broken on the Dualism of knowledge and reality. 

Now the point in this argument of which I complain is that Mr. 
Joachim passes from the conception of science to the conception of 
the ideal experience by means of the fact that they are both ‘sig- 
nificant wholes’. But in the end it appears that they are signifi- 
cant wholes in different senses, so that the link of connexion is 
plainly broken, and the legitimacy of the derivation disappears. 
And though Mr. Joachim may reply that the difference points to 
an underlying unity, and that, after all, our finite knowledge must 
be an element in the ‘substantial life’ of the ideal experience, yet 
this is just the very problem which Mr. Joachim does not solve ; 
and until a solution is forthcoming, we may fairly challenge his 
right to argue as if it were already established. Or to put the 
same criticism in different words: there is no objection to a meta- 
physical conception of the ideal, provided it is established by 
metaphysical arguments. But under cover of the ambiguity of 
the term ‘significant whole,’ Mr. Joachim passes from the logical 
standpoint of science with its implied Dualism to the metaphysical 
standpoint of the Absolute which denies that Dualism. And since 
he approaches his ideal in this way, it remains a conception 
insufficiently justified and supported. For not only does Mr. 
Joachim’s attempt to show that the ideal holds good for human 
science admittedly fail, but one is surprised to find that Mr. 
Joachim straightway lays the faultat the door of human experience, 
and denounces the Dualism of current Logic. He never seems to 
consider the other alternative, viz., that his conception of the ideal 
might be defective. His attitude becomes intelligible, when one 
recollects that the ideal rests on metaphysical arguments. But 
these are just the arguments which the book does not give. 

All this is the more to be regretted as Mr. Joachim’s conception 
of a ‘self-fulfilled and self-fulfilling experience’ might fruitfully 
have been applied to science, if we regard it, as I indicated above, 
as a ‘living and growing body of knowledge’. The obnoxious 
Dualism of subject and object need, perhaps, not have been touched 
on at all, but instead the aspect of progress in knowledge, which 
in a very real sense is a ‘ self-fulfilment,’ would have received the 
attention it deserves. One could have wished that Mr. Joachim 
had not relied for his illustrations on such stale examples as ‘3 x 

= 9’ or ‘this tree is green,’ but that he had obeyed his own 
hint (p. 98) and by an analysis of some scientific problem recently 
settled or even still swb judice enabled us to steal a glimpse into 
the workshop of the mind, and to watch how ‘truth’ emerges 
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through its determined efforts. The adjustment of new and old 
in such a case, the process of verification—without an analysis of 
which, by the way, it is impossible to do justice to the function of 
sense-perception in knowledge—the direct contact of the mind 
with reality, would have thrown a fresh and vivid light on the 
many good things that Mr. Joachim has to say on the place of 
‘apperceptive character’ (pp. 93 ff.) and systematic coherence in 
knowledge. It is just at the fringes of knowledge where truth is 
in the making, that both the union of knowledge and reality and 
the danger of their divergence are most vividly realised, and most 
fruitfully studied. 

Besides, if Mr. Joachim had paid more attention to this aspect 
of the problem, some kindred questions, now not touched upon, 
would probably have found mention. For instance, the non- 
cognitive kinds of experience and their relation to cognition present 
some problems which it would be profitable to discuss and which 
are overmuch neglected ; e.g., dreams, creations of the imagination, 
etc., resemble cognitive experiences in that they are qualifications 
of the subject’s existence (/is experiences), whilst they also possess 
content or have objects. Yet they are not embodied in the struc- 
ture of what we commonly called the ‘real’ world. They are 
treated as having no cognitive value at all; and the fact that they 
are neither ‘true’ nor ‘ false’ distinguishes them from errors, 1.¢., 
from experiences claiming cognitive value without possessing it. 
The principle on which we distinguish those experiences that be- 
long to knowledge from those that do not is not easy to find. 
And, in any case, what would be the relation of these non- 
cognitive experiences to the ideal experience which Mr. Joachim 
postulates as an implication of human cognition ? 

It seems almost unfair to suggest additional problems where Mr. 
Joachim has given us so much that is stimulating and instructive. 
Would that philosophers enjoyed a poet’s licence of solving alf¥ 
difficulties with the magic of an inspired phrase. Then they 
might avail themselves of Goethe’s magnificent phrase : ‘ Phantasie 
fiir die Wahrheit des Wirklichen’ which joins all jarring elements 
in harmony and peace. As it is, they must labour by intellectual 
effort to beat out a satisfactory theory. Towards that end Mr. 
Joachim’s book will be a valuable help, ‘clearing the mind of 
much sham knowledge,’ and awakening fresh reflexion on problems 
to which we are but too apt to apply the maxim about ‘letting 
sleeping dogs lie’. 

R. F. ALFRED HOERNLE. 


Notre.—For a further criticism of Mr. Joachim’s work see Dis- 
cussion by Mr. Russell in the current number of Mrxp (p. 528).— 
EpITor. 
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NortuinG has been more unedifying in the course of philosophy than 
its neglect of Nature, unless it has been the arbitrary manipulation 
of the concept of Nature to suit the ends of some system. Prof. 
Read will have nothing to do with “conceptual systems used to 
discourage sense-perception as an illusion and a deceit, where data 
and verification are supposed to be sublated by an hypothesis that 
derives from them its whole validity”. In the present volume, 
which deals with the Metaphysics of Nature as Nature is presented 
in science and experience—leaving for future consideration the 
human ideals expressed in Polity, Religion, Art, and Virtue—there 
is a sturdy effort to re-establish a sound Empiricism along with the 
recognition of a Transcendent Reality. The Categories take their { 
rise in human experience, and their abstract deduction is impossible. 
‘« We must begin with experience, since otherwise there is no prob- 
lem; and return to experience, since otherwise no solution is 
made good ; and proceed on the analogy of experience, since other- 
wise there is a failure of that continuity and resemblance in which 
explanation consists. . . .” As regards the Transcendent World, 
we are limited to some fair, but imperfect, because unverifiable 
inferences to it from things more distinctly known. The chief 
‘concepts of the Transcendent World—Substance and Idea—are not 
so much concepts of Science and Knowledge as of that background 
of Belief out of which Knowledge has been ditferentiated, as Science 
has been out of Knowledge. 

Belief, Prof. Read defines as the subjective acceptance of Reality : 
whatever we believe in is regarded as grounded in or corresponding 
with Reality ; and whatever we take to be real is thereby an object 
of Belief. He considers that the difficulty of accepting Hume’s 
doctrine of Belief disappears if Reality is based upon what we all 
feel with “force,” ‘ firmness,” ‘‘ steadiness’; and his whole super- 
structure is based upon common-sense assumptions: for is not 
criticism as well as belief antecedent to philosophy? (p. 14). As 
to how far Belief is, or may be co-extensive with Reason: If we 
suppose Knowledge and Belief completely organised into sciences 
attaining the precision and coherence of Physics (especially if 








they should have become branches of Physics) this body of know- 
ledge, starting from Empirical Reality, coherent and harmonious 
in all its judgments and verified in Empirical Reality would con- 
stitute Positive Philosophy and would be felt to be necessary 


truth. Pragmatism is, indeed, the natural remedy for Scepticism, 
but must avoid any expression seeming to imply that the survival 
of a belief merely connected with successful action, without clear 
and coherent cognitions concerning it, is a guarantee of its truth (p. 
92). Reality is that of which Truth is a more or less adequate re- 
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presentation ; or Truth is the correspondence of cognition with 
Reality, and if truth implies the possibility of error it cannot be an 
attribute of the Divine mind. 

There are more recent and more searching discussions of the 
criterion of Truth than Prof. Read’s; nor can the discussion of Belief 
be regarded as contributing so much of logical or psychological 
moment, or even as quite free from objection. The statement that 
Hume says that Belief always attends the memory and the senses 
(p. 9), surely requires some qualification. Hume said that the belief 
or assent which always attends the memory and senses is nothing 
but the vivacity of those perceptions they present, and that we are 
frequently in doubt concerning the ideas of the memory as they be- 
come weak and feeble. Again there seems too facile an acceptance 
of “feeling” as an adequate characterisation of Belief. This is a 
very insufficient analysis of the psychical process referred to, which, 
although apprehended with the immediacy of sensation or feeling, 
is really a complex process analogous to that accompanying the 
employment of words, the sense of which we understand without 
reduction to presentations. Every belief is referable to a system of 
beliefs, and any belief stands for a process ultimately embracing 
whole series of ideas. When Prof. Read says, ‘‘ Will it not be 
always true that in giving reasons for a belief mankind must point 
at last to some of its causes?’ we may ask if cause and reason 
need be mutually exclusive ? And again when he says, ‘‘ An intui- 
tive axiom is a general judgment concerning ultimate unconditional 
truth,” I press for the meaning of ‘‘ unconditional’. 

What Prof. Read has to say regarding Nature, or previous 
efforts to interpret it, may be briefly stated thus. We encounter 
it as a pre-formation, the perception of which, corresponding to 
stable nervous growths, precedes the personal life (p. 126). A Uni- 
versal Unity of Apperception does not explain the reciprocity and 
causation of things in the World, but must rather be explained as 
the result of them. To speak of Nature as the Universal Reason 
or Thought is an abuse of language, which does not give us the 
differential characters of inorganic Nature, or explain the fact of 
Empirical Reality, where thought and sensation meet in the 
perceptions and experience of normal men (p. 165). Nature is no 
mere system of relations that at the last relate nothing; there 
must be terms for relations to relate. The concept of relation 
is free from internal contradiction, and farther than the rela- 
tion of terms analysis cannot reach. Consciousness does not 
express or comprise the whole of Reality: there remains a surd of 
analysis, a perdurable somewhat, independent certainly of our 
private minds (p. 160), and Prof. Read neither denies the “ thing- 
by-itself” nor glories in its incognoscibility. There are funda- 
mental relations in which the thing known may agree with the 
cognition of it through phenomena. Knowledge is consciousness, 
and if there is anything other than consciousness, the knowledge 
of it can only be a representation in consciousness. Now the 
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growth of such representation in life and mind, Prof. Read takes 
to be a function of the evolution of Nature; and it is a true know- 
ledge of Nature, because it is her self-knowledge (p. 135). 

The real nerve of Prof. Read’s book is a conviction regarding 
Ultimate Reality, to the exposition of which he gives much space, 
and to which he always returns, although his theory of Reality is 
bound to be defective, because it cannot realise his ideal of know- 
ledge, and because all discussion which excludes the Philosophy of 
Ideals is radically imperfect. Briefly his position is this: In our 
own consciousness we have an immediate knowledge of Ultimate 
Reality, while Empirical Reality, including our own bodies and the 
external world, ‘‘ manifests ’ Ultimate Reality in a system of pheno- 
mena constructed in consciousness. Reality is universally conscious, 
but its whole Being cannot be fully expressed by consciousness, 
and as to the remainder it is transcendent, to be understood partly 
from the laws of phenomena which represent it objectively, and 
partly from the laws of consciousness, which is Reality itself, sub- 
jectively conditioned, not its representation. In Empirical Reality 
matter and consciousness are contrasted areas of consciousness 
itself; in the world as conceived by scientific thought matter is 
reduced to certain quantitative aspects of objective consciousness ; 
but in Ultimate Reality inatter has no place, being a phenomenon 
or representation of that Reality, so far as Reality is not conscious- 
ness. It follows that the concept of Ultimate Reality contains a 
duality, namely, Consciousness and the Transcendent Being or 
Idea that is conscious (p. 115). We must then recognise the new 
indicative, orective Category Manifestation; and it is not un- 
reasonable to transfer to the transcendent term of this one-sided 
relation some of the forms of Subjective Reality, if not also of those 
of phenomena in Space (p. 153). As the form and enfoldment of 
all possible experience, Time is another name for the Universe in 
its everlasting movement; although less clear and distinct, it is 
more comprehensive, more real than Space, for Space is only the 
form of phenomena, but Time of all consciousness, and conscious- 
ness is Reality (p. 178). We have no grounds for denying that 
consciousness may be a continuum rising under special conditions 
at points into special fulness, the growth of the body offering the 
best analogy for the corresponding growth of mind. To explain 
the individual as self-conscious reason arising in the course of 
Nature by natural laws is also to guarantee the reality of the 
World, and to recognise the World as the ground, the measure, 
the law, the judge, and in every way the superior of human reason 
(p. 260). As regards the ontological suggestions of this volume— 
where concepts fail, there is an impulse of imagination to supple- 
ment the quasi-intelligible, which likewise fails, but is, so far as it 
goes, materialistic. But Material-Spiritual is a crude, strained and 
indefensible hypothesis. Neither can give any account of per- 
ception or volition ; whereas, on the hypothesis that there is an 
intimate parallelism between consciousness, considered as an 
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‘activity’ of Being, and the rest of Being which is manifested in 
phenomena they may be accounted for. For the “ interaction ” of 
the heterogeneous ‘ parallelism ” is too diagrammatic ; for psycho- 
logical purposes “ correlation’’ is enough and to be preferred (p. 333). 
Volition and the laws of phenomena are manifestations of the 
same Being, it is an activity of the same order and universality of 
character as manifested by the laws of Nature . . . ‘‘the future 
of the world at any moment depends upon the combination of 
existing agents and of these agents each man is one”. His actions 
follow upon his character by necessity, but because he acts accord- 
ing to his character—that is according to his body—he feels himself 
free. The necessity of the action is precisely what makes it his 
own. “Thus the Categories of Possibility, Impossibility, Con- 
tingency, Necessity, have only subjective value” (p. 279); “.. . 
the past or future has existence neither more nor less than the 
present . . . they exist or are real by universal integration or 
continuity” (p. 280). ‘‘ Want, insufficiency, inferiority, some- 
thing unattained, can never characterise the universe, if you say 
with Spinoza, per realitatem et perfectionem idem intelligo”’ (p. 341). 
‘In the inwardness of Nature physical and final causes may be 
the same principle ”’ (p. 346), but Prof. Read cannot help feeling 
that the doctrine of Final Causation, like Transcendent Being, 
‘‘ remains a merely indicative, orective Category. The adaptation of 
organisms is a fact; and, so far as we can follow the history of the 
World from age to age, its gradual rise to self-consciousness is a 
fact; but the teleological interpretation of all this baffles our 
understanding.” 

Prof. Read carries one along with him a great way, but perhaps 
most people soon foresee that the end of the whole matter is likely 
to be very unsatisfying and inconclusive. If I were to indicate with 
one word the dissatisfaction I feel with his method, I should say it 
was too impersonalistic. Prof. Read might have found his best 
point of departure, after all, not from what we all feel but from the 
reflexive knowledge of man. That yields us the concept of that 
which maintains itself in constant change, a being that is at once 
the origin and goal of activity ; and it might throw light on a world 
of individualised existences, even on the relation between mechan- 
ism and teleology. But in Prof. Read’s speculations reflexion 
plays a scarcely less spectral part than that assigned to the Divine 
Consciousness. As to his result: his Transcendent Being is 
something out of all relation to the World, making no manner of 
difference to scientific or practical judgments. This being so, 
and the result is very disappointing, Prof. Read’s displeasure 
with the doctrine of interaction strikes one as excessive. He is 
anxious that his own doctrine of ‘‘correlation’’ should not be 
confounded with parallelism as a metaphysical theory, for that 
makes the mistake of treating consciousness as a phenomenon. 
His parallelism is ‘“‘ between consciousness and the rest of Being 
which is manifested in phenomena” (p. 240). The practical 
37 
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difference is negligible, and parallelism is treated lightly as a 
“‘ fiction,’ ‘‘ unavailing in a region where none of our terms can be 
just’’; whereas interaction is ‘‘the greatest absurdity that specu- 
lation has adopted from popular delusions”. That is both are 
fictions, and when one simply intends to employ that which gives 
the best account of Empirical Reality the “absurdity” of inter- 
action is far from evident. With Prof. Read, as always, the 
employment of parallelism as a regulative principle seems insepar- 
able from its enforceal as a dogmatic doctrine. Moreover, I cannot 
see that he has more than assumed that Transcendent Reality 
must have manifested itself to consciousness in physical phenomena 
(“*. . . by his body man is a cause in Nature to the full extent of 
his Reality” (p. 340)), and I do not know that interaction has 
much to fear from the study of the physiological processes ac- 
companying mental life, which he so warmly recommends, for that 
seems to leave doubt whether physical causes are sufficient to 
account for non-voluntary let alone voluntary attention. 

In conclusion I should just like to say something regarding 
Possibility in relation with Prof. Read’s view that ‘‘ Eternity is not 
a state of Being, but a Law; and Reality is essentially a process 
in Time, as witnessed by the nature of consciousness” (p. 347). 
I feel strongly that Prof. Read is only emphasising one side of 
Reality and of the Truth, and that there must be another some- 
where in the form of an immediate consciousness of the whole 
temporal process, but perhaps, in the meantime, there is more 
reason to emphasise the side he exclusively considers. Some 
explanation must be given of the incessant refashioning of itself 
on the part of Reality, which for Prof. Read is something more 
than a mere temporal manifestation of a timeless Reality, being 
something actually occurring in Ultimate Reality. As we have 
seen he gives the problem up, and he considers the suggestion that 
the Universe corrects errors and ‘staggers forth to some remote 
accomplishment as only fit to be put into the mouth of one’s 
opponent in a Dialogue”. What if the Finite Sphere is that of the 
realisation of infinite possibilities? Reality is always systematic, 
but to human reflexion, at least, the present systematic adjustment 
of the innumerable differentiations of Reality must appear a vast 
improvement on that existing in the nebular mist, and how this is 
to be conceived or described except as the realisation of a higher 
possibility, I do not know. What if change be conceived as the 
. realisation of internal possibilities of systematic structure, and 
related to the most perfect possible structure as to a Final Cause? 
All human effort worth expending is directed upon an increasingly 
perfect adjustment of those elements of Reality over which it has 
control, and it often errs by developing wrong possibilities, for these 
in the practical sphere are emphatically not nothing. Perhaps 
when the finite and relative sphere, where we see this phenomenon, 
had accomplished its task it should have ceased to be such. Only 
Perfection is indeed Reality, and modes of Being short of that must 


pass away. 
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More than enough has been said to prove that Prof. Read’s 
position unites interesting historical relations with strong originality. 
The freshness and vigour of his thought deserves every recognition, 
and if we have to pardon him, as he does Spinoza, for indulging a 
turn for style once in a hundred pages, the general care and dis- 
tinction and even charm with which he has expressed his thought 
make the reading of a really important work a very pleasant duty. 
It is the earnest desire of the present writer to commend it to the 
notice of any one who may as yet have neglected it. 


Davip Morrison. 


La Misura in Psicologia Sperimentale. By Antonio AtioTta, 
Professor of Philosophy in the Royal Liceoat Lucera. Firenze: 
Galletti e Cocci, 1905. Pp. 253 and 1 plate. 


THE text of this interesting work is Kant’s assertion that psy 
chology can never be a true science owing to the impossibility of 
giving it a mathematical treatment. The book is divided into 
four parts (the last being extremely brief), which the author 
entitles psychophysics, psychochronometry, psychodynamics and 
psychostatistics, respectively. Of these the first and second are 
by far the best written, and will receive examination here. 

The first question which the author raises concerns the intensity 
of sensations. ‘‘ We say that one red is more extensive than 
another just as we judge that one red is more intense than 
another. But are we justified in concluding, from this common- 
sense dictum, that a colour sensation considered as a psychical 
fact, can be more or less extensive? Certainly not. The state- 
ment that sensations have a certain character of extensity 
(spazialitd) or intensity, must not be confused with the statement 
that sensations are more or less extensive or more or less intense. 
In speaking of the representation of space, all psychologists 
clearly distinguish between these two meanings, calling the one 
extensity (spazialitd), the other extension (estensione); but owing 
to the lack of two appropriate words, some ambiguity generally 
exists as regards intensity. Nevertheless the two statements have 
admittedly a different value. It is one thing to say that a sen- 
sation is more or less intense: it is another to say that it has a 
certain character by virtue of which it can be placed in an in- 
tensive series. In the one we grant forthwith that sensation is a 
quantity susceptible of measurement: in the other we assert that 
a Sensation is simply a qualitative entity, possessing a certain 
aspect, a certain colouring, whereby, when conjoined with other 
sensations of like kind, and elaborated with more highly developed 
processes by consciousness, it can afford a representation of the 
intensity of external phenomena’”’ (pp. 49, 50). 

Whereupon Prof. Aliotta develops the following argument. 
“Sensations can have only that intensity with which they are ex- 
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perienced’” (p. 54). Introspection teaches us that sensations differ 
in intensive chararacter, not in intensive quantity (p. 56, footnote). 
Quantity, both as regards extent and as regards intensity, is an 
effect of psychic synthesis, formed on the basis of the qualitative 
differences in extensity and intensity possessed by sensations (p. 
62). Hence from the psychological standpoint sensations are with- 
out magnitude and are consequently immeasurable. For any mag- 
nitude is only measurable so far as it can be conceived as composed 
of equal parts (p. 53). But every sensory experience, whether it 
be a sensation or a difference of sensations is indivisible, except by 
reference to the object of experience. We can only form an 
estimate of the intensity of a sensation or of a sensation difference 
by passing from the sensation or sensation difference itself—the 
domain of psychology—to external objects, the domain of physics 
(p. 91). ‘The psychic phenomenon . . . is limited to that which 
appears subjectively to us. What can exist independently of 
ourselves is the physical fact” (p. 76). Thus we reach the con- 
clusion that the measurements resulting from the methods of 
experimental psychology, do not determine the quantity of psychic 
phenomena; they merely serve “to fix the qualitative variations 
objectively ” (p. 244). 

Prof. Aliotta’s work will well repay a careful reading. It is. 
written in a lucid, methodical manner and contains indisputable 
truths which at least in the past reign of crude psycho-physics, 
have been too often neglected. Nevertheless, it seems to me that 
the discovery to which the above premisses have brought him is 
very like, if indeed it be not actually, a mare’s nest. Surely all 
modern psychologists will admit at the outset that a sensation or 
a sensation difference, taken by itself, is devoid of magnitude. 
But must they therefore follow Prof. Aliotta and assert that two 
sensations cannot be directly compared? ‘ Taken by themselves,” 
he says, ‘two different brightnesses can only be considered as 
equal or unequal.”” A judgment of their greater or less intensity, 
he maintains, is only possible by taking into consideration their 
respective distances from a third brightness which is chosen as 
the point of reference in the qualitative series (p. 66). Unquestion- 
ably there is confusion here between appreciation of direction of 
difference, on the one hand, and mathematical measurement, on 
the other. We are surely justified alike from the standpoint of 
experience and on histological grounds, in conceding the psycho- 
logical faculty of observing the nature of the difference between 
two sensory experiences. 

While it is one thing to admit that we can appreciate the 
equality or difference of two sensations (or of two sensation differ- 
ences), it is of course quite another to urge that sensations (or 
sensation differences) are of measurable magnitude. With Prof. 
Aliotta’s denial of the latter statement I am in entire agreement. 
I take exception, however, to one, at least, of the arguments by 
which he seeks to maintain his position. He brings forward the 
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commonly adduced objection that sensations vary discontinuously, 
whereas the corresponding stimuli are variable continuously. 
“Infinite gradations of stimuli exist to which there are no corre- 
sponding changes in sensations ” (p. 53). I hold that except at the 
threshold, this statement is demonstrably untrue. Supposing that 
an individual is just able to appreciate the difference between 
weights of 300 and 310 grams, but is unable to distinguish between 
300 and 309 grams. According to the above view, the stimulus is 
capabl: of being continuously changed from 300 to 309 grams 
without any change being produced in the corresponding weight- 
sensation ; it is only when 310 grams is reached that there is a 
sudden (discontinous) change in the sensation. Now if the 
sensation remains unchanged for the interval between 300 and 309 
grams, it also remains unchanged when these two weights are re- 
placed by two of 309 and 318 grams. Consequently the sensations 
produced by weights of 300 and 318 should be indistinguishable, 
whereas they can be easily discriminated. 

To my mind the only escape from this difficulty is by admitting 
that the intensity of a supraliminal sensation varies pari passu 
with the magnitude of the stimulus, and by recognising that the 
denial of this relation is the result of confusion between sensation 
and sensation difference. It is the physiological basis of the 
sensation difference which has to reach a certain value before the 
sensations can be discriminated. While the sensations vary con- 
tinuously, the sensation difference has to pass beyond a threshold 
before it can be experienced. Indeed, nothing could be more apt 
in this connexion than Prof. Aliotta’s own statement: ‘“ The differ- 
ence between two sensations, as revealed to our consciousness, 
is a psychical fact swi generis, not less simple than the sensations 
themselves to which it refers, although of different nature” (p. 
74). It is only below the threshold of differential (and below 
the threshold of absolute) sensibility, that sensation differences 
(or sensations) fail to change continuously with change of magni- 
tude of stimulus ; under which conditions, of course, they cease to 
have experiential existence. 

Thus Weber’s law is simply an expression of the constant 
relation between these thresholds and the magnitudes of the 
stimuli employed. It applies to the absolute threshold of a 
sensation, to the threshold of a sensation difference, and finally 
since we may compare not only slight differences or thresholds but 
also equalities of experiences—to the equality between two 
sensation differences. 

Now Prof. Aliotta consistently maintains that it is wrong to 
regard Weber’s law as expressing the relation between physical 
and psychical magnitudes (p. 91). If his object here is to avoid 
the implication that intensities are magnitudes directly capable of 
measurement, I am in agreement with him. But I am strongly 
opposed to his interpretation of the law that it correlates “two 
different measurements of the same physical magnitudes ”’. ‘“‘ When 
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two lengths,” he says, ‘‘ become the object of our judgment, they 
do not therefore cease to be physical magnitudes: it is the latter 
that we measure, not our sensations or their differences ” (p. 91). 
To apply this to sensational intensities generally, seems to me 
what Prof. Aliotta elsewhere calls “‘ psychological nonsense”. In 
spite of our inability to measure sensations, we may yet allow 
ourselves the psychological possibility of comparing sensations 
and of comparing and equating sensation-differences: and this 
possibility is all that Weber’s law requires. 

Prof. Aliotta is on surer ground when he insists that a sensation 
is indivisible into parts and that Fechner’s conception of measur- 
ing it by the sum of the just perceptible differences which are 
contained within it is psychologically unjustifiable. To juggle 
with sensations or sensation differences by addition, subtraction 
and other algebraical operations is, as he well says, ‘‘ psychological 
nonsense”. The following is a familiar but excellent example of 
the kind of treatment he has in mind, culled from ee 
Grundziige der Psychologie (cf. Fechner’s Elemente, Bd. 

38). Let e,/e,, e/e, represent the differences between thee ta 
€}, Cy, €g; and let r,, 7,, 7; be the magnitudes of the sas tattle 


stimuli. Then since on experimental grounds e,/e, = f (4 “t ) and 


> ps : 
e,/es = f (=), where / is the — of functional dependence, 
3 


therefore (by summation) e,/e, = fC ") + f ( 7), This operation 


implies that the sum of two sensation ‘differences (those of the first 
two equations) must necessarily be equivalent to a single sensation 
difference,—an arbitrary and psychologically unwarrantable as- 
sumption. 

Even while admitting that sensations cannot be divided into 
parts, it is nevertheless open for us to doubt that they are 
therefore immeasurable. Meinong urged that such physical 
quantities as work, velocity and the like, although indivisible into 
parts, were nevertheless capable of measurement. Prof. Aliotta 
replies (p. 75) that velocity is conceived as the distance traversed 
in unit time, and only thus is capable of measurement conceptually : 
similarly, too, in regard to work. But in order that measurement 
may be extended to the psychical! sphere, he insists that we must 
have perceptual not conceptual measurement. Here lies the crux 
of the whole problem. What is perceptual measurement? Where 
is it to be found? We look in vain to Prof. Aliotta for an answer 
to these questions. For what he has denied to sensations, he 
denies also to other psychological processes. According to him, 
“the size of the error in the estimation of any magnitude, the 
longer or shorter duration of the process,—in general every 
numerical difference in the objective results of a mental function 
[hence any quantitative result in experimental psychology] af- 
fords no measurement of psychical phenomena, but serves only 
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to fixate the variations objectively. . . . The formule have merely 
a symbolic value and must always be translated into qualitative 
terms before they can assume psychological significance ” (p, 241). 
‘Tt is only when it (the size of an error of measurement) is con- 
sidered as a sign of qualitative variation in a psychical phenomenon 
that it enters indirectly into the field of psychology” (p. 111). 
Measurement, he concludes, cannot serve as the basis of a mathe- 
matical construction for psychology. The one reason for pre- 
serving it is that “it gives an objective fixation to psychical 
phenomena and renders internal observation scientific” (p. 242). 

To this pass, to the banishment of measurement from psychology 
has Prof. Aliotta brought us, never deviating on the way, as he 
fondly believes, from the path of pure psychology, namely im- 
mediate experience! Unluckily the truth must be faced that we 
never hit the proper path at the starting point. For we have 
Prof. Aliotta’s own admission that sensations are “ psychological 
abstractions” (p. 51), never revealed to adult consciousness in 
primitive purity (p. 56). Yet the proven immeasurability of these 
‘abstractions’ forms the groundwork of his whole argument. 

I must confess that I fail to see how psychology can confine 
herself even to a description of immediate experiences without 
employing abstractions. If she is to be a science, pursued by 
analytic, synthethic, genetic and comparative methods, she can no 
more affect to dispense with abstractions than can any other branch 
of science. We will admit that the intensities of sensations are in 
the strict sense devoid of magnitude; a sensation is merely equal 
to or greater or less than other sensations of like character, and is 
never half or twice as great as another. But spatial and temporal 
experiences have magnitude and it is in terms of these experiences 
that in common parlance we express the intensities of sensations. 
True, that magnitude is an abstraction. It does not literally lie in 
these spatial or temporal experiences themselves, no more than a 
colour rests in the external object to which it belongs. But simply 
because magnitude is a mediate and not an immediate datum of 
experience, are we justified in banishing it from pure psychology ? 
In fine, are we justified from the psychological standpoint in so 
rigidly isolating objective from subjective, physical quantity from 
psychological quality? Or is not such a distinction the concern of 
philosophy, not of psychology ? 

I have left myself scant space to do justice to Prof. Aliotta’s 
views of the position of chronometry and ergometry in psychology. 
But this is only because I am generally in close agreement with 
the level-headed criticism which he passes on these subjects. 
With regard to reaction times he employs to great advantage what 
Prof. Ward calls the ‘“ strictly psychological standpoint”. He 
shows the unwarrantability of subtracting various kinds of re- 
action times from one another with the object of timing the sup- 
posed psychological function involved in their difference. He 
exposes the fallacy of analysing simple reaction times into times 
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taken up in perception, in apperception, and in motor volition (p. 
130). With regard to the more complex reactions, he wisely 
observes that it is an error to suppose that because logically two 
judgments are necessary in passing from one idea to another, 
therefore two corresponding states of consciousness must occur. 
Concrete thought does not always follow the formal schemes of 
abstract thought (p. 150). 

The most inadequately treated parts of the book are the sections 
on psychodynamics and statistics. In these directions there is 
evidence that the author's knowledge and interests are somewhat 
limited. Nevertheless, taken as a whole, the book is a noteworthy 
contribution to psychological criticism and can be recommended as 
an interesting, easily readable and highly suggestive work. 

C. 8. Myers, 
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Problems of Philosophy ; or Principles of Epistemology and Metaphysics. 
By James Hervey Hystop, Ph.D., LL.D., formerly page of 
Logie and Ethics, Columbia University, New York. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1905. 


THE author informs us in the preface that he has here tried to reproduce 
the results of his own reflexion on philosophic problems. No one who 
has read any considerable part of the book will dispute Dr. Hyslop’s 
claim to originality either in style or in treatment. From the literary 
standpoint the arrangement is confused, the form of expression awkward 
and obscure, and many of the discussions are inordinately lengthened. 
Zt is not too much to say that the book might without serious loss have 
been compressed to one-half its size. In those numerous passages 
where Dr. Hyslop abandons the main course of his argument to declaim 
against the “intolerance of the religious mind” he exhibits a real though 
a somewhat trite and common-place lucidity ; occasionally in this kind 
of rhetoric he even reaches vigour and force. The style of the more 
abstract parts of the book may be appreciated from a single specimen. 
I quote from page 620: ‘If evolution be the medium for transmitting 
the achievements of the present intact into the future, whatever sombre 
hues it may have for those impatient minds who watch in pain its re- 
morseless course, it will still shelter for preservation more than it allows 
to perish, and a defensible hope may hover over a limitless horizon which 
an older view had pictured as a precipice leading into a bottomless gulf” 
It would be interesting to examine this jungle of metaphors or to inquire 
into the problem presented by the phrase ‘ limitless horizon’. 

The author at the outset challenges criticism by his tedious and not 
very illuminating discussions of technical language. It is startling to 
learn in the preface that he intends to omit many “subordinate ques- 
tions like personality, unity of consciousness, the ego,” etc., because he 
does not regard them as “in any way conditioning the conclusions upon 
larger questions”. The reader will surely expect a novel treatment of 

« Principle es of E pistemology ” where the problem of the ego is regarded 
as irrelevant; but he will scarcely be prepared for the obscurities and 
ambiguities which actually follow. The function of Theory of Know- 
ledge is for Dr. Hyslop not primarily to explain how knowledge arises 
but to determine its validity—it is an ‘orthological” science 
“science of validity in the intellectual activities of the mind”; wa 
emphasis is repe¢ atedly laid on the radical character of the distine- 
tion between Epistemology and Met: aphysics ! The chapter entitled 
“Analysis of the Problem of Knowledge,” to which the reader turns 
expecting fresh light on the familiar controversy gives us a be- 
wildering account of the differences between what Dr. Hyslop calls 
immediacy, certitude, legitimacy and intelligibility. Can anything but 
confusion’ result from such treatment as this? Yet the author 
believes himself to have laid bare the roots of many controversies by 
calling attention to the equivocal import of fundamental terms! And 
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he attempts to remedy this by the exceptionally mystifying device of 
printing such familiar words as knowledge, experience, etc., throughout 
the book in quotation marks! It is in his discussion of the nature of 
teality, however, that we find at once most to approve and most to 
censure. Those of us who regard the controversy between materialism 
and spiritualism as closed for ever will be a little disappointed to find 
that this is for Dr. Hyslop the burning question of metaphysics, and 
that in his opinion the only issue of importance is that of personal im- 
mortality. Arguing on the strictly scientific plane he gives us a con- 
siderable amount of acute and valuable criticism; he rightly insists that 
the recent researches of physicists into the constitution of matter should 
be philosophically interpreted, and may lend important support to the 
spiritualistic view: and he traces in a clear and interesting passage the 
historical development of materialistic theory. This part of the book, 
however, is greatly marred by a pointless polemic against Kantian and 
Neo-Kantian metaphysics. It is quite open to Dr. Hyslop to restrict his 
own argument to such considerations as experimental science can supply ; 
but in doing so he should have avoided meaningless sneers at those who 
work on a profounder level and wield a more powerful dialectic. Kant, 
he tells us, deals in ‘mere possibilities ’"—he did not see the importance of 
verification—Philosophy in his hands was the ‘speculative explanation of 
phenomena without much regard to evidential considerations’. This is 
a definite charge—most of his readers will think an amazing charge; 
and the only interpretation which I can put upon this part of the argu- 
ment is that Dr. Hyslop will not believe in the a priori Categories 
unless they can be detached by the method of Difference and exhibited 
on the table of an experimental laboratory. This passage, combined 
with the extraordinary caricature of Kant’s position in chapter ix., shows 
to how little purpose Dr. Hyslop has reflected on the meaning of the 
transcendental method. The book is specially remarkable for its omis- 
sions. One does not expect the author to deal with all Problems of 
Philosophy, but one who claims to be above all things abreast of the 
times ought surely, writing last year, to have dealt with the absorbing 
controversy on the place of the Will in Cognition. So far as I have 
noticed, this problem is ignored—except for a few platitudes on Kant’s 
postulates of Practical Reason. We get instead, in the last chapter, a 
long polemic against the uselessness of current philosophy, with a threat 
that such vain speculation will be swept away by the rising tide of 
democracy ! 
HerBErT L. STewarr. 


Sociological Studies. By J. 8. Sruart-GLenniz, M.A. Reprinted from 
Sociological Papers, vol. ii. The Sociological Society. 


In this age, whose peculiar characteristic is the love for detailed 
specialisation, it is well that there still remain some philosophers who 
strive to “see things whole”. Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s first paper, in his 
series of sociological studies, “The Place of the Social Sciences in a 
Classification of Knowledges,” proposes a scheme for the grouping of all 
knowledge in one co-ordinate form. This grouping is especially under- 
taken in the interests of the Social Sciences, since their aims cannot be 
clearly seen until they are assigned their definite places in the general 
classification of the sciences, and their placing necessitates an attempt 
to reconcile the antagonistic philosophies, the materialistic and idealistic 
theories of causation. This reconciliation is effected by the conception 
and definition of Atoms as having at once psychical and physical 
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properties, being, in Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s own words, ‘mutually deter- 
mining Centres of correlatively integrating and differentiating Efforts 
acting through radiating Pressures ”. 

The skeleton of the classification is as follows :— 


Morion. 
Mathematics. Ynergetics. Yrgatechnics. 
Arithmetic. 1. Mechanics. 1. Mechanotechnic. 
2. Algebraic. 2. Physics. 2. Dynamotechnic, 
3. Tactic. 3. Organics. 3. Biototechnie. 
METAMORPHOSIS. 
Orectics. Metamorphics. Demiourgics. 
1. Alogistic. 1. Kosmology. 1. Geometabolic. 
2. Methodic. 2. Biology. 2. Biotometabolic. 
3. Logistic. 3. Anthropology. 3. Antropometabolic. 


SOCIALISATION. 


Esthetics. Dikaiosynics. Kalliagogics. 
1. Theamatic. 1. Economies. 1. Paidagogie. 
2. Music. 2. Deonties. 2. Politagogic. 
3. Dramatic. 3. Juridics. 3. Archontagogic. 


The exclusion of Sociology from the classification is justified by an 
analysis of its aims, which are discovered to be twofold, evolutional 
and ethical, and it falls therefore (according to its purpose) under 
Anthropology, “aiming at and discovering the laws of man’s history,” or 
Dikaiosynics, “aiming at and discovering the conditions of just institu- 
tions”. The bonds which connect Sociology as an evolutional with 
Sociology as an ethical science are set forth in the second paper, “The 
General Historical Laws, the Anthropological Bases of a Science of 
Socialisation”. The third paper deals with “The Application of General 
Historical Laws to Contemporary Events,” treating of history as a vast 
world-problem, and tracing out a certain periodicity which cannot only 
be discerned in the past, but may also be predicted for the future. These 
papers deserve careful study and attention, and even those who cannot 
whole-heartedly accept Mr. Glennie’s philosophy will welcome its sug- 
gestiveness, and admire its comprehensive scope. 


The Key to the World’s Progress. By C. S$. Devas. Longmans, 1906. 
Pp. 318. 


“Christianity is final” (p. 57). This sentence contains the thesis of this 
volume, which is that whatever leads up to Christianity makes for human 
progress, that Christianity itself is a progress, and that apostasy from 
Christianity means retrogression, not in regard of the future life merely, 
but in respect of the best goods of man’s present existence. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Devas distinguishes ‘Fore-Christians, Christians, and After- 
Christians’. The Christianity which he has in view is that of the 
Catholic Church. In the second part of his work, called “‘ The Course of 
Christianity,” he deals with “ten antinomies,” of which these are some : 
“the Church represents a religion of sorrow, yet of gladness”; “the 
Church appears as the State’s rival, yet its ally”; “the Church is full of 
scandals, yet all holy”; “the Church upholds and yet opposes liberty of 
conscience”; “the Church is ever the same and yet ever changing” ; 
“the Church is ever being defeated and yet is ever victorious”. Under 
the head of “ Church Scandals” he quotes Newman’s saying: “ Faith is 
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illuminative, not operative”; the Church, he argues, is compelled to 
admit the crowd, and the crowd will never be all saints ; over and against 
the scandals he sets “the actual practice of the Christian law in a multi- 
tude of homes,” and “the heroic life of God’s chosen servants”. These 
compensating facts, he complains, are overlooked by historians, careful 
purveyors of scandals from unimpeachable sources, while “for every 
three words written the threescore are left unwritten that are needed to 
set the three in their place”. It has been said on Aristotelian principles 
that “the final cause of civilisation is the production of the small band 
of thinkers who illuminate each generation”. Mr. Devas says: “To 
produce Christian saints is the supreme task of mankind”. And he 
believes that the happiness and ennoblement of men on earth varies 
directly according to the zeal with which they devote themselves to that 
task. ‘The thesis will never command the assent of the general reader 
nor of many philosophers. But as no man is satisfied with the present 
deplorable estate of mankind, Mr. Devas may be allowed a hearing for a 
cause which he pleads with earnestness, and with the erudition to be 
expected of a man of his standing as a writer on social questions. Our 
one complaint against the book is that, treating as it does of so general 
a theme, one has to regret in it a certain absence of detail, as in a photo- 
graph of a distant and extensive landscape. The reader must enlarge 
for himself. 
JOSEPH RICKABY. 


Truth and Falsehood in Religion. Six Lectures delivered at Cambridge 
to Undergraduates in the Lent Term, 1906, By Writxiam R. InGg, 
M.A., D.D. London: John Murray, 1906. Pp. 176. Price 3s. 6d. 


In this little volume the philosophical is subordinate to the theological 
and religious interest. Dr. Inge does not attempt to define the ideal of 
religion by the help of speculative discussion; the standard tacitly 
assumed is Christianity liberally conceived. Here “all the faculties, 
intellect, will, and feeling are disciplined and consecrated to their 
highest uses”. The first two lectures treat of the “Development of 
the Religious Consciousness ” and “ Falsehood in Religion’’. The writer 
points out that most of the errors into which religion has fallen are 
*ferrors of disproportion, of one-sided development”. In a lecture on 
“Faith and Fact” Dr. Inge criticises the tendency to bring the intel- 
lectual aspect of experience under the dominion of the volitional and 
emotional aspect. He dislikes the New Apologetic which bases faith on 
value-judgments, and thinks that if thought is made the mere servant of 
will “there is no extravagance of credulity to which we may not fall a 
prey”. Still, at the close of a somewhat inconclusive discussion of the 
Miraculous, the writer hints that the traditional view has a claim on our 
acceptance because it gives better support in our trials. Here he him- 
self tends to fall back on the ‘ working-value’ of an idea as a test of its 
truth. In the chapter on “ The Religion of Christ’ Dr. Inge urges the 
fundamental importance of the idea of the Logos; the last lecture treats 
of some “ Problems and Tasks”. 

Occasionally one may question a statement of the author’s, as when he 
says of the Johannine Christ, “the deep congruity between this portrait 
and those of the Synoptists has long ago been settled by the Christian 
consciousness” (p. 133). But on the whole the lectures are admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which they were written. They show clear- 
ness of thought and breadth of view, as well as sound psychological 
insight. 

G. GALLoway. 
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Weltwesen und Wahrheitwille : ein Zweigespriich mit dem Leben. Von 
HERMANN GoOTTSCHALK. Stuttgart: Stricker & Schréder, 1905. Pp. 
viii, 464. 


This is in many respects a striking and original work, written with 
extreme candour and courage, but marred by a perverse fondness for 
novel terminology, and a consequent obscurity of expression. 

The general philosophy of the book might be described—with only 
half-justice, however—as an extreme individualism: progress in the 
individual is the supreme end; but we do not and cannot find that 
there is any further formulation of the goal of progress possible. “We 
must learn to be artist and philosopher in all the relations of life. Each 
one is alone. Each matters to himself alone. Consider that all social 
forms are merely forms of self-determination, that each in making a 
social demand on his brother is giving up a portion of himself.” No one 
can live for another, but only for himself; and the truth of self is the 
truth of reality. The ideal man of Herr Gottschalk is the “ Kiinstler- 
mensch um seiner selbst willen”: “*He alone feels, in one whole, what 
humanity feels; he alone knows and comprehends the innermost heart 
of the world-being in the human will—and what he creates, sees, thinks 
or receives, is perfection of purest being” (p. 453). 

Being is dual; all substances or existences are forms of interaction 
between two polar forces, a positive—absolute movement or eternal will 
—and a negative — inertia, persistence, absolute non-willing. These 
forces are real only in their conflict one with the other. All organisms, 
including man, are ‘ victims’ of the combat of the cosmic forces, without 
influence on their own destiny, or power in their development. But they 
become, through an illusion, engendered presumably by the positive 
force, partisans of that force against the negative, against inertia, and 
against death. The highest expression in man of this partisanship is 
the Love of Truth, which in its turn is the highest form of the Con- 
sciousness of Self (Ich-bewusstsein), and which has its ground not in the 
organism, but in the forces of which the organisin itself is but a passing 
phase. Self-determination, accordingly, or the will to know, the will 
towards truth, in the individual, is ultimately the expression of the 
tendency of the universe as a whole towards some end. This absolute 
end cannot, however, mean the suppression of one force, e.g. the 
negative, by the other; for the two exist, or are real, only in conflict 
with one another: the suppression of one would be the suppression of 
the other also. The only end that remains appears to be the restless 
and endless creation of new and ever new forms, hence it is that the 
artist or the creative mind is the highest finite expression of the absolute 
will. Truth is not something ready-made, to be acquired by the mind, 
but something which ever “is to be,” something to be created, willed, 
and transformed from being to being. ‘The highest knowledge is art, 
and the highest art is knowledge” is a saying in which Gottschalk 
seems to sum up his philosophy. It is essentially a philosophy of the 
“modern” life, the life of movement and of effort, of striving for the 
novel, the individual, the bizarre, the unique. Thus the artist-man 
knows nothing of, and cares nothing for, the Absolute Spirit, because it 
is formless,—but “it works in him as a positive life-asserting part of his 
being, and becomes in him, through action of the counter-force, .. . 
the personal spirit ”. 

The theory of knowledge which supports this theory of being reads 
like a magnifying of instinct, impulse, feeling, and especially of the sub- 
conscious in mind over clear, exact knowledge; this is only natural, 
however, since it is in these subconscious strivings that the force of the: 
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absolute will makes itself most massively felt. The inorganic world, or 
the things we perceive in it, are merely relative and subjective forms, 
not existing independently of us. Accordingly, all the knowledge of the 
exact sciences cannot bring us a step nearer to the heart of the cosmo- 
physical problem: this pure knowledge of reality can be won only by 
“cosmo-psychological” methods. Can we have or acquire other concepts 
than those which spring from sensible forms? Gottschalk answers in 
the affirmative: ‘‘ Our experience rests on two distinct substances (sic), 
one of which is the relation of the organism to its environment—the 
sensibly perceptible,—the other on the contrary is the absolute sub- 
stance, the object of experience in itself’’. The consciousness of self is 
such an absolute substance, and in it we approach to a conception,—a 
supra-sensible conception,—of the absolute being. It is the source of 
the impulse towards truth, which is inexplicable alike by sense-experi- 
ence, by the biological needs of the organism, and by an external purpose 
of God. Thus from this point of view also we return to the theory that 
the love of truth in man is ‘‘ nothing else than a form of the striving of 
the absolute being after the highest unfolding of its force, which consists 
in reaching in all things to the most complete self-expression, self-deter- 
mination ”. 

The application of these ideas to the history of institutions, of religion, 
and of morality is interesting. It is the artist, according to the writer, 
not the statesman or founder of religion, that has both shown truest 
individuality and has expressed best the truth of humanity. Every God, 
including the Christian, is a product—a “ phantom ”—of the ideas of 
happiness of his worshippers. ‘ The sacrificial death of Christ removed 
the weight by which absorption in the once indispensable human god 
checked the free expanse of thought; and removed therewith the evil 
conscience under which the very Greeks invented the idea of eternal 
punishment.’’ The chief value of Christianity consists for Gottschalk in 
its vagueness of form, in which more rapid progress is possible than 
under a series of definite forms fixed once for all (pp. 31 ff.). All ideas 
of God are mere “ substitutions ”—personifications—of abstract ideas or 
of personal wishes. “Man would invent no God for himself if in the 
first concept an absolute self-consciousness were given, a knowledge of 
man’s own mastery over himself, and of his responsibility solely to him- 
self” (p. 162). Religion is thus a transitional form, an unfixed phase of 
conceptual evolution; necessary, indeed, in its several phases, but only 
as a means to the end. Morality, on the other hand (p. 175), is a part 
of the primitive or elemental nature. Morality in its true form is there- 
fore unconscious, not an object of effort; the false position in which it 
has been placed is due to the fact that it has remained an appendage of 
a religion which itself has been left behind. 

Gottschalk criticises with equal vigour Romanticism and Asceticism, 
Catholicism and Protestantism. His view of English religion is not 
flattering to our vanity (p. 214). The God of the Englishman is de- 
scribed as a Commercial Security: “So long as his business goes well, 
the Englishman knows that he has a God”. Needless to say, the work 
was written before our Education Bill appeared. 

J. Lewis McIntyre. 


Das Gefiige der Welt: (Versuch einer kritisechen Philosophie). Von 
HERMANN GRAF KEYSERLING. Miinchen: F. Bruckmann. A.-G., 
1906. Pp. viii, 382. 


Count Keyserling’s work is one of the most suggestive attempts we have 
‘seen in recent years to penetrate the mystery of the All and of man’s 
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relation to it. Professing no finished system, his intention is nur 
anregen, nicht ausfiihren ; and he writes with so remarkable vividness 
of style, from a knowledge so evidently profound, “all-round” and 
balanced, that he can hardly fail in his object. Whether his conclusion 
will stand the only tests which can be applied to a philosophical hypo- 
thesis,—those of inner self-consistency and of practical ‘ workableness,”’ 
—is another question. It is not certain that even the postulates on 
which his thought is based would be admitted by all, viz.: (1) That the 
universe is a closed system, and (2) that knowledge consists only in the 
comprehension of the particular under a general law ; each of these it is 
said (p. 9) implies the other—they are the fundamental laws alike of 
nature and of thought. It is on this idea of the universe as a system— 
Zusammenhang—that the whole philosophy of Count Keyserling turns 
(ef. p. 171). He is imbued with the spirit of Kant—as voiced by H. S. 
Chamberlain, it is true—and much of the present work consists in the 
application of Kant’s fundamental ideas, those of the Categories, the 
Antinomies, the Transcendental Unity of Apperception, Spontaneity and 
Receptivity, Freedom and Necessity, etc., to modern problems. 

Matter and force are shown to be mutually independent categories of 
thought ; the reduction of one to the other which scientists attempt is 
therefore an impossible task ; but the philosophic search for unity finds 
what it seeks in Life. Life also is an independent category, which can 
neither be exhausted nor replaced by Matter or Force or both; it is a 
unity not in the conceptual sense merely, but in the actual, it is given as 
such—“the whole of life in its milliards of incorporations forms one 
single organic whole”. It is in Life again that the antinomy of matter 
and force, or of continuity and discontinuity—the correlatives or “ pro- 
jections” of the former—is solved; for while continuous as a whole, 
Life is discontinuous in its individuals. But we are impelled to seek a 
still higher unity, which shall embrace Life itself along with Matter, 
Force, and the rest: of Nature, matter, force, however, we know nothing 
but the ‘projections’ upon life, 7.e. upon the inner experienced Life, the 
laws of which—the forms of knowledge—transform all other laws which 
are brought within them (p. 60). This difficulty is solved by the 
Kantian view of Objectivity as a differentiation or form of consciousness 
itself, not something outside of it; i.e. consciousness not only has the 
forms of thought and knowledge, but is them. Hence the idea of a 
higher Law from which derive not only life, and bodily forms, but the 
forms of thought also. In other words, the forms of knowledge are 
merely one of the innumerable expressions of the single Law or Ideal, 
which holds the Universe itself together. It is true that we have in our- 
selves only a “ projection” of the universe, but asin Projective Geometry, 
—the analogy of which plays a great part in Count Keyserling’s thought 
—the laws of the thing itself, which perhaps is too complex for finite 
comprehension, may be known from its simpler projection (pp. 66 f.). 
Projection does not alter the relations between the parts, but merely 
the form of their appearance. The dominating thought of the volume 
may perhaps be expressed thus: “ The same law or laws by which all 
natural events, in the diverse forms of existence, are directed, govern 
also human ideation and thought ; thus our human concepts of order, 
beauty and harmony represent a consequence of the same law as has 
formed the universe into a Cosmos—a consequence or effect, not a cause 
and not the law itself” (p. 70). 

Mathematics, accordingly, as the most purely formal science,—for it 
deals not with concepts, but with relations between any possible con- 
cepts and therefore between eny possible realities,—becomes that science 
which gives philosophy its direction. ‘“ Mathematics does not give us 
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a picture of the connexion or system (of the universe) in the sense in 
which concepts do so, but it 7s that system itself, as expressed and 
mirrored in the human spirit” (p. 95). We read accordingly of a 
“mathematics of the universe,” in which Life plays the part that the 
symbol of the irrational number plays in human mathematics: it is both 
matter and force, both being and becoming, yet more than either, just as 
the irrational number (e.g. ./2) mediates between the discrete and the 
continuous, between arithmetic and geometry (pp. 187f.). Keyserling 
does indeed proceed to show,—with much display of scientific evidence, 
—that a common Rhythm, expressible in the same numbers, runs 
through such diverse things as the formation of crystals, the harmonies 
of tones, the relations of colours, the arrangements of atoms, etc. (pp. 
157 f., 182 f., ete.): and even through the sphere of human creative- 
ness and spontaneity—Art. “The rhythms according to which the 
greatest spirits, though following their free, inward, personal disposi- 
tions, brought their works into existence—i.e. the forms of art—are 
the same as those which in nature have held for all time, which in end- 
less space direct the course of the stars, direct also the growth and decay 
of life on the most insignificant of planets. Hence it is that music is 
the highest symbol of the universe” (p. 228). Stated so, baldly, the 
theory appears mystical and fantastic; in the setting of the mass of 
argument and illustration in the work itself, it is not so, but reasonable 
and almost probable. There are also many attractive suggestions made 
on which it has been impossible to touch here. 
J. L. M. 





Kritik der Freiheitstheorien. Eine Abhandlung tiber das Problem der 
Willensfreiheit von Jos—EpH Mack. Leipzig: Johann Ambrosius 
Barth, 1906. Pp. 283. Price 4°50 mks. 


At one time philosophers seemed to have wearied of disputing about the 
freedom of the will. But with the reaction against the exclusive pre- 
dominance of scientific categories, interest in the problem of freedom is 
fast reviving. Infallible symptom of this is the tlood of pamphlets on 
the subject which is being poured forth in Germany. Mr. Mack’s book 
is a fair sample of its class. It contains a defence of freedom which is 
not without ingenuity, though I suspect that it will be read with mis- 
givings even by friends of his cause. 

His main line of argument appears to be this: Free, in the widest 
is whatever follows its own nature, obeys the laws of its own 


sense, 
being. In this sense all nature, the falling stone, the growing tree, so 
far as they fall or grow without interference (artificial ? human ?), are 


free. Man, too, is free if he obeys the laws of his nature. But this 
purely verbal reconciliation of freedom and necessity does not carry us 
far. The question is not, whether a thing which follows the laws of its 
nature deserves to be called free, but whether the laws of nature and of 
man are the same, whether the categories (especially causality) which 
we apply to nature, are also adequate for the explanation of human con- 
A natural object, just because it obeys the laws of its being, can 
in no case behave otherwise than it does. Man is normally conscious 
that he can act and will otherwise than he does. Hence the problem: 
If man is merely a piece of nature, subject like nature to causality, this 
possibility of alternatives is mere illusion, as the determinist maintains. 
The defender of freedom, therefore, has to show that man has specific 
qualities which lift him above nature. Mr. Mack finds two such char- 
acteristics which, in the end, are seen to be closely connected: (1) Man 


duct. 
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recognises values, ideal demands, standards in Logic, Astheties, Ethies ; 
he judges ‘ what is’ in the light of ‘ what ought to be’. (2) Nature is to 
man an object of knowledge, and knowledge is impossible without the 
principle of causality. But the subject which knows can never become 
an object to itself. All that we know of ourselves (¢.g. in Psychology) 
belongs to the objective world. Man can never know himself as sub- 
ject. His subject-nature is unknowable and beyond the reach of science 
and causality. But it reveals itself in immediate experience, in our con- 
sciousness of values and ideal demands; a consciousness which is not 
theoretical, but practical, not knowledge, but intuition. We are con- 
scious of being able to act otherwise than we do; we are conscious of 
values which the world and we ourselves do not necessarily realise ; in 
short, we are conscious of freedom, and therefore we are free. Scientific 
proof for or against freedom is impossible. It is not a matter of theory 
but of immediate experience. Hence the attempts of the indeterminist 
to construct a theoretically satisfactory concept of freedom were bound 
to fail. In argument the determinist has the best of it, but no argument 
can touch the fact of freedom, as established by immediate experience 
whenever we judge the object-world (including our own actions) by the 
ideal standards which are the direct manifestation of our subject-nature. 
And since freedom consists in obeying the laws of one’s nature, men are 
free in so far as they live up to the demands of their subject-nature. In 
conduct: a moral life is a free life. 

The author’s definitions of freedom are perplexingly numerous and 
divergent: ‘freedom is self-determination and self-assertion, 7.¢. follow- 
ing the laws of one’s own nature’ (p. 29); ‘freedom is the conformity of 
man’s thinking, feeling, willing te the demands of the “ought” of which 
he is conscious’ (p. 30); ‘ Freiheit des Anderskénnens’ (p. 117); ‘the 
characteristic of human freedom is that it consists not in mere self- 
determination like that of nature, but at the same time in the possibility 
to act against one’s own nature and ideal demands’ (p. 166); and since 
the ideal demand is for the good, we hear next: ‘freedom is the pos- 
sibility of sinning’ (p. 167). These quotations show that Mr. Mack is 
in difficulties over the same ambiguity of the word ‘freedom’ which 
according to some critics has proved fatal to Kant. Freedom, they both 
say, consists in conformity to the moral law, but if this conformity is to 
have any merit, there must also be that other freedom which consists in 
ability not to conform. Mr. Mack slips glibly from the one sense to the 
other, from the moral freedom of which the opposite is slavery to the 
passions, to the ‘ Freiheit des Anderskinnens’ of which the opposite is 
causal necessity. 

I might also criticise Mr. Mack’s opposition of knowledge and imme- 
diate experience. I might complain that the impossibility of proving 
the existence of freedom, to which his own position condemns him, 
forces him to wearisome repetition as the only other way of carrying 
conviction. I might point out that to appeal to the evidence of imme- 
diate experience is no satisfactory answer to the determinist who chal- 
lenges that very experience. And to deny the determinist’s right and 
competence to such challenge is even bolder. 

However, as Mr. Mack has secured himself against all criticism by his 
assertion that no theoretical arguments can avail aught against the 
certainty of immediate experience, I will content myself with indicating 
those points of disagreement, and acknowledging that, in spite of them, 
I have found his book interesting and suggestive. 


R. F. ALFRED HoeErnteé. 
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Gehirn und Seele. Vorlesungen von Prof. Dr. med. Paut Scuutrz, 
gehalten an der Kgl. Universitiit zu Berlin (1899-1904). Herausge- 
geben von Dr. Hermann Beyer. Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 1906. Pp. 
v, 189. 


The posthumous publication of these popular lectures is a tribute to the 
memory of a gifted and interesting man. They appear just as he de- 
livered them, with many weaknesses which the occasion of their delivery 
partly excused, and which even have a value as revelations of a per- 
sonality evidently combining devotion to exact science with a distinctly 
emotional nature. Honestly, however, it is a very weak book. The 
author’s position is based on a facile acceptance of the premisses of 
Kant, with some showy, but evidently sincerely accepted deductions 
in the spirit of Schopenhauer and F. A. Lange. ‘Scientifically the 
only possible conception of the relation between brain and soul is that, 
temporally, certain processes in the brain run parallel to certain 
psychical processes” (p. 185). Added to this he regards as axiomatic 
that the complex can only be explained by the simple, hence the soul of 
man by the soul of animals. Thereupon we have a mass of curious and 
vastly entertaining details about all sorts of creatures the relevancy of 
which is not always apparent. The main emphasis of the book, how- 
ever, is laid upon the phenomena of the nerves and brain. It is, in 
short, an epitome of comparative cerebral physiology, and as such is 
interesting and profitable reading to any one desiring an outline of the 
subject. What I fail to see is that Prof. Schultz has so wrought his 
material as to reeommend the hypotheses he espouses, or that, indeed, 
the word “Seele” has any right on his title-page. The soul is relegated 
throughout to that vague beyond where scientific explanations have no 
force, and where we are quite free, according to our author, to gratify 
our emotional, artistic and metaphysical impulses; which is all very 
fine, but at least the phenomena of consciousness as such had some con- 
nexion with his theme. 
Davip Morrison. 


Die Anfiinge der menschlichen Kultur: Einfiihrung in die Soziologie. 
Von Dr. Lupwic Stery. Leipzig: Teubner, 1906. 


The book deals with the development of civilisation, and the evolution 
of civilised man from “natural”? man. Civilisation implies work ; the 
state of nature idleness. The history of civilisation becomes mainly a 
tracing of the working of energy and activity in the conquest of mind 
over matter. Among the earliest incentives to work are need (hunger, 
cold, etc.) and the instinct for display (especially in the eyes of the 
opposite sex). These produced tools, division of labour, and ornament, 
and organised labour and care for the future succeed to the recklessness 
of primitive man. 

The author lays especial stress on the importance of ornament as a 
factor in the growth of social life, and he would trace its origin rather to 
the desire for display than to religious or superstitious rites. It has also 
played its part in the encouragement of the arts and sciences. Posses- 
sion of ornaments led to their exchange and to their storage as wealth. 
Morality and religion develop out of family life and instinct. The elastic 
customs due to instinct and habit lead on to the fixed laws of conven- 
tional society. Writing makes these customs into rules and perpetuates 
them. 
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Finally, the organisation of the family leads to that of the State and 
that of the town. Man works out his own conditions, and these con- 
ditions react upon him; e.g. he builds towns, but the towns shape his 
life and determine his social problems. 

S. C. Happon. 


La Citta Terrena. GivskEprE CimBaLI. Roma-Torino: Casa Editrice 
Nazionale, 1906. Pp. 388. 


Judging by the author’s own dating, 1880-1905, this book comes to the 
world mellowed, not to say ennobled, by the constructive lucubrations 
of a quarter of a century. There is in the contents no sign of its 
having been kept back for any late utterance of sociological science. It 
breathes the atmosphere of a seventeenth century library, into which 
a few books on Darwinism have strayed. An archaic flavour pervades 
the work, from the titles of the twenty-seven chapters to the absence of 
modern quotations and footnotes. The five classic Utopian cities, or 
states, of literature are cited, but not for purposes of analysis, or of 
comparison with a new claimant to imaginative or prophetical dis- 
tinction in the ‘ Terrestrial City’. And all other works of this class are 
lumped together as ‘fantastic constructions,’ with the bidding that, at 
this time of day, there should be no more dallying of the intellect with 
these péchés de jeunesse. The aim of the book is more akin to that of 
the Leviathan and the De Cive, professing to show the social unit as he 
actually is. We are, with a more serious conviction and therewithal a 
greater serenity than we as yet evince, to recognise the savagery lying 
skin-deep in every one of us. The work is not more genetically ex- 
pository than it is constructively anticipative. It is frankly descriptive, 
with explanations based on limitations accepted as unchangeable laws. 
‘He never will because he cannot.’ Man is a good fellow to fellow- 
man only if nothing to seize lies between the twain of them. There 
usually is something, hence we are bound to be usually fighting—not all 
with all, as in Hebbes’s dictum, but within the microcosms of our special 
interests and environment. Beyond these we can afford to be splendidly 
catholic in our goodwill. The advance of civilisation intensities both the 
tigerish and the fraternal capacity. Man has stooped to be subject in 
order not to be a slave, and—if we may apply Renan’s epigram to help 
this inadequate abstract—létat ne peut qu’une seule chose, organiser 
Végoisme. The knowledge of what we are tends to make us pardon 
what we are, and is a better incentive to action than visions of what we 
might or may be. ‘The world is well as it is,’ and if it treats you badly, 
you should not whine or swear, like the ‘animale piagnucoloso e pro- 
fanatore per eccellenza’ that you are, but get power (pp. 47, 354). The 
greatest Utopias of all, the heavens of the creeds, they, too, are dreams. 
3ut they have practical anodynic efficacy, in that, unlike the altruistic 
joy of the Pisgah contemplation of secular Utopianism, they appeal to 
personal destiny and personal interests. They may be suffered, for 
man is weak. But ‘the philosophers of Dream are more pestilential 
than ignorance itself’ (p. 355). These harsh sayings are, however, can- 
celled at the eleventh hour by the admission that Utopia-making is also 
a source of benefit and of hope, and is in any case a sempiternal con- 
comitant to intellectual life. More than that, it may point the way to 
better adjustments for ‘ history is not the whole of possible reality ’. 

It is to be regretted that the author did not enlarge on this ‘ Dream’ 
aspect of his real and actual man, and trace the working of evolution in 
the different expressions of the Utopist instinct, notably that most recent 
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one, where the fetches of imagination have been regulated into a quasi- 
science of ‘ Anticipations’. The very limitations yet appearing in this 
evolution of ‘the nostalgia of that which we lack’ (p. 10) are of interest. 
Political, social, esthetic and economic paradises have been constructed, 
but a polity wherein the cultivation, free play and fruition of intellectual 
life shall dominate all other joys and interests is yet uncreate, save 
perhaps in Dante’s Limbo! But it is a grudged bone that he flings to 
Utopism in admitting that ‘they squeeze out of reality what there is to 
squeeze’ (p. 360). He reproves that thieving fisherman who, when 
arraigned, called Alexander the Great only another thief on a larger scale, 
for not discerning that the laws against larceny did not exist for con- 
querors. But that notable fisherman is a sublime instance of the Utopist 
imagination which has visions, even on a lower plane of social evolution, 
of the higher law of social equity, years, even centuries, it may be, before 
that higher law takes shape in the actual polities of the world. 
C. A. F. Ruys Davips. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Vol. xv., No. 4. J. BH. Tufts. ‘Some Con- 
tributions of Psychology to the Conception of Justice.’ [Applies the 
psychological doctrines of the complexity of the individual, the nature of 
the individual as both habit and adjusting activity, the emptiness of 
forms without contents, and the social character of the individual, to 
the problems of the just distribution of wealth, the just distribution of 
education and other mental goods, and the administration of justice by 
the courts. The injustice of present conditions is shown, and remedies 
are indicated.]} A. E. Taylor. ‘The Place of Psychology in the Classi- 
fication of the Sciences.’ [Psychology is a natural science. It is dis- 
tinguished from the abstract philosophical sciences by their use of 
transcendental noumenal ideals into which no time-variable appears 
to enter; and from the concrete, the Geisteswissenschaften, by their 
evaluation of temporal facts in terms of intellectual, moral and «esthetic 
worth and in the light of transcendental ideal standards.] G@, N. Dolson. 
‘The Idealism of Malebranche.’ [This is in some respects unique, and, 
while it resembles that of Berkeley, is yet more akin to later systems. 
Epistemologically, Malebranche’s view of philosophical method consists 
in making and keeping clear of confusion the various elements of con- 
sciousness due respectively to reason and sensation. Ontologically, the 
system centres about the doctrine of ideas. Joly’s contention that it is 
essentially realistic is not admissible.] J. E. Russell. ‘Some ditticulties 
with the Epistemology of Pragmatism and Radical Empiricism.’ [State- 
ment of four difficulties: the pragmatic union of the ruling conceptions 
and methods of psychology and logic ; the meaning of thought; the ex- 
planation of truth and knowledge ; the logical escape from solipsism. ] 
Reviews of Books. Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. 
Notes. [Reply to Gardiner by Hyslop. ] 


PsYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW. Vol. xiil., No. 4. F. Arnold. ‘The Psycho- 
logy of Interest,’ 1. [Review of theories of interest, as connected with 
feeling and attention, from Herbart to Calkins.] B, Sidis. ‘Are there 
Hypnotic Hallucinations?’ [The introspective account of the hypnotic 
subject must be taken cum yrano. Hypnotic and posthypnotic hal- 
lucinations are not genuine, but are essentially spurious; hypnotic 
hallucinations, unlike actual hallucinations, are really not experienced ; 
hypnotically suggested hallucinations are merely forms of delusions. ] 
J.R. Angell. ‘Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago.’ H. Carr and J. B. Allen, ‘A Study of Certain 
Relations of Accommodation and Convergence to the Judgment of the 
Third Dimension.’ [Report of experiments upon an observer with 
direct voluntary control of lenticular accommodation independent of 
convergence, in whose case depth is a function of accommodation and 
not effectively influenced by convergent changes ; notes upon a second 
and somewhat similar case. Discussion of theoretical importance of 
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data.] A, Vicholkovska. ‘ Illusions of Reversible Perspective.’ [Report 
of experiments with plane and solid figures. The cause of inversion lies 
in the relation between the observed object and the central and periph- 
eral parts of the retina in which the image of the object is produced. 
Any proceeding will occasion inversion which facilitates the passage of 
the rays from an object once on the central part to another on the 
peripheral part of the retina (change of accommodation, change of fixa- 
tion, reflex changes in ophthalmometrical experiments, ete. ). ] 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy. Vol. xvii., No. 3. I. M. Bentley. 
‘The Psychology of Organic Movements.’ [Organic movements offer 
a variety of problems to psychology, demanding detailed treatment. 
Theories, however, fall into two groups, emphasising either the motor 
conditions or the motor consequences of consciousness. The tendency 
of the former is toward a central psychophysical formulation; but 
so little is here known that, while almost any theory will command 
attention, none brings proof or receives widespread assent. The tendency 
of the latter is (especially in America) toward reactionism : their weakness 
consists in their appeal to an ill-defined and faculty-like attention. ] 
J.P. Porter. ‘The Habits, Instincts, and Mental Powers of Spiders: 
Genera Argiope and Epeira.’ [Review of literature ; methods of study; 
choice of place for web, nest and materials of nest; mode of web con- 
struction; quantitative measure of variability of instinct (number of 
elements in parts of webs); time of web-spinning, and stimulus to web- 
construction ; feeding habits and intelligence: web-shaking instinct; 
vision ; mating instinct in Argiope ; tropisms vs. plasticity in instinct ; 
bibliography.] S, P, Hayes, ‘A Study of the Affective Qualities. 1. 
The Tridimensional Theory of Feeling.’ [An attempt to test the 
Wundtian theory by extending the method of paired comparisons to 
attective judgments of all three dimensions. Experiments with har- 
monical clangs and metronome beats. The pleasantness-unpleasantness 
responses were direct; there was no evidence of a plurality of these 
qualities. Strain may be identified with unpleasantness, on its affective 
side. Less direct were the judgments of excitement, depression and re- 
laxation: these were either associatively motived or given on the basis 
of pleasantness or unpleasantness.] A, L. Gesell, ‘ Accuracy in Hand- 
writing, as related to School Intelligence and Sex.’ [Accuracy of hand- 
writing in pupils of elementary grade tends to vary directly with school 
intelligence. Sex differences in writing become marked at about the age 
of ten, and are largely attributable to mental factors.] E. Foster and 
E. A. McC. Gamble. ‘The Effect of Music on Thoracic Breathing.’ 
[In listening to music, breathing becomes rapid and shallow, as in mental 
application, but remains irregular. That is, attention rises, but does not 
become proportionately stable.| Psychological Literature. Book Notes. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PsycHOLOGY AND ScIENTIFIC MetHops, III., 
5. G. A. Tawney. ‘The Nature of Consistency.’ [Discusses logical, 
metaphysical and psychological aspects of the term together, confus- 
edly]. K. Gordon. ‘Feeling as the Object of Thought.’ [Feeling is 
the ‘other’ thought points to, and no further ‘absolute’ is needed. ‘ For 
why should the real other of thought be any better or more real than 
thought itself?’] W.P. Montague. ‘The Meaning of Identity, Simi- 
larity and Nonentity.’ [A criticism of the ‘logical puzzles’ in Russell's 
article ‘On Denoting’ in M1np, N.S., 56. The first two arise from ignor- 
ing differences in the universes of discourse; the third assumes also that 
afiirmative judgments may be made about nonentities.] III.,6. J.D. 
Stoops. ‘The Moral Individual.’ [‘The problem of human life is to 
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express in terms of will the fundamental unity of life which in the infra- 
human world is expressed in terms of law and instinct.’] @. M. Dun- 
ean. ‘On Feeling.’ [Would like to discontinue the term, or failing that 
to use it as = ‘affective psychosis’.] Report of fourteenth meeting of 
the American Psychological Association. III.,7. J.R. Angell. ‘ Re- 
cent Discussion of Feeling.’ [Reviews the papers by Marshall, Gardiner, 
Gordon and Washburn in the Journal, and finds that they agree “ that 
feeling should designate the distinctly personal internal aspects of con- 
scious life,” but hints that it may be necessary to “abandon all pretence 
of employing the term in a technical manner”.] J. A. Leighton. 
‘Cognitive Thought and Immediate Experience.’ |Polemic against 
Dewey and James; but “of course thought must make a difference to 
reality . . . and some reality must be of the sort to which thought can 
make a difference”.] W.H. Sheldon. ‘The Quarrel about Transcen- 
dency.’ [‘ Any matter of belief can be formulated in either experiential 
or realistic language,” and so there is no real issue here between radical 
empiricism and realism, as judged by the pragmatic test.] III.,8. E. 
G. Spaulding. ‘The Ground of the Validity of Knowledge,’ 1. [‘ Needs 
and the Transcendent” Pragmatism is evolutionistic and realistic. 
Needs, and ‘success’ in satisfying them examined. “The ground for 
validity in the sense of ‘successful working’ is external to the inference 
itself as a logical and psychological event.’’ Concludes that therefore 
“the need can be met only by a transcendent which is itself order and 
regularity, causal agent, persistent, permanent.”] MM. S. Case. ‘ Prof. 
Calkins’ Mediation.’ [Between functional and structural psychology. ] 
Review of Sanitayana’s Life of Reason, by A. W. Moore. IJL,9. TE. A. 
Norris. ‘Thought Revealed as a Feeling Process in Introspection.’ 
[Attempts to show (1) that all intellectual operations may be regarded 
as feeling process only, being (2) wholly manipulations of emotional 
states and specialised feelings, and (3) that in all thought not directly 
influenced by sense emotional states are primary factors.]| W. G. 
Chambers. ‘ Memory Types of Colorado Pupils.’ [Auditory memory 
is distinctly inferior in every grade, from eight to twenty-one, etc.| F. 
C. S. Schiller. ‘Thought and Immediacy.’ [Apropos of the discussion 
between Dewey and Bakewell, II., 19, 22, 25, 26. Not only is there an 
immediate side to all mediation, but it is mistaken to represent thought 
as immanent in perceptual experience. What has been mediated is not 
now mediate. Psychologically the tense is essential. Logically also the 
function of thought is to enrich immediate perception, vovs is atoAnots 
and Neyos is instrumental.] IIL, 10. J. Dewey. ‘Reality as Experi- 
ence.’ [Considers the problem of the existence of reality prior to con- 
scious organisms. The earlier reality is ever ‘on its way to experience ’. 
‘It is only the earlier portion of what later is experience,’ and this ‘ con- 
tinual-transformation-in-the-direction-of’ can only be properly appre- 
ciated in the experience of the scientist, philosopher, etc.]| E. G. 
Spaulding. ‘The Ground of the Validity of Knowledge,’ m1. IJmplica- 
tion and the Meaning of ‘In Experience’. The demand for a transcen- 
dent is a ‘biological’ implication: so too, taken as an assumption, it is 
‘biological’. Because this implication is asymmetrical, the transcendent 
can be both ‘in’ and ‘ beyond’ experience ; as ‘implied’ it is ‘known ’.] 
Report of the sections of anthropology and psychology of the New York 
Academy of Sciences. III., 11. W. P. Montague. ‘On the Nature of 
Induction.’ [To show that the evidential function of particulars is to 
disprove alternative hypotheses and thus by elimination to establish the 
survivor.] F.C, Becker. ‘The final edition of Spencer’s First Prin- 
ciples’ [Spencer has not moderated his agnosticism, and still fails to 
distinguish between ‘thinking and imaging”.] Finale of discussion 
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between Prof. Miner and Dr. Baird. III.,12. E.G. Spaulding. ‘The 
Ground of the Validity of Knowledge,’ mr. [Argues that knowledge 
always transcends itself, both in its ‘ alogical’ forms, (1) memory, because 
what is remembered is ‘ beyond’ the memory-act and unalterable by it, 
(2) imagination, similarly, and (3) perception, which is taken to be of a real 
object ; and (4) in its ‘logical’ form, where the implications transcend 
the assertion. It is, however, admitted that the ‘independence’ of the 
object may not be ‘absolute,’ though not apparently perceived, either 
that the ‘transcendence’ is a mere claim, or that it after all falls within 
the experience-process.] Report of meeting of the Western Philosoph- 
ical Association and abstracts of papers. IJJ., 13. William James. 
‘G. Papini and the Pragmatist Movement in Italy.’ [Calls attention to 
“an extraordinarily weil-informed and gifted, and above all an extra- 
ordinarily free and spirited and unpedantie group of writers,” whose 
programme of an ‘ Uomo-Dio,’ whether to be called, “ Promethean or bull- 
froggian ” is “ one of the possible great type-programmes of philosophy,” 
and contrasts their style with that of the “ bald-headed and bald-hearted 
young aspirants for the Ph.D.” of American seminars, who “have all 
these years been accustomed to bore one another with the pedantry and 
technicality, formless, uncircumcised, unabashed and unrebuked, of their 
‘papers’ and ‘reports’.”] V. A. C. Henmon. ‘The Detection of 
Colour-Blindness.’ [A reduction in colour sense is commoner than is 
usually supposed, and there are all degrees of ability to discriminate 
colours, of which colour-blindness is only the lower extreme.| W. B. 
Pitkin. ‘Why Solipsism is rejected.’ [Cf II1., 4. Distinguishes be- 
tween the dogmatic absolutistic solipsism which denies the existence of 
others, and the negative sort which merely denies the proof of this. ] 
J. R. Angell, ‘A Reply to Mr. Marshall.’ Section of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences. III., 14. K. 
Gordon. ‘ Metaphysics as a Branch of Art.’ [The truths of art and 
of metaphysics are felt truths, but are not facts which have at any time 
been demonstrated.”] E.G. Spaulding. ‘The Ground of the Validity 
of Knowledge,’ Iv. [‘‘ It is upon the peculiar and distinctive characteris- 
tics of the transcendent that knowledge and knowing depend.” Their 
“structure is complex and involved’ and the transcendent is the source 
both of the need and the means of satisfaction.] Report on the Yale 
Meeting of Experimental Psychologists. III.,15. B.H. Bode. ‘ Real- 
ism and Pragmatism.’ [Criticises the realism of Hobhouse and G. E. 
Moore, and concludes that “ the endeavour of pragmatism to derive both 
sense and thought from a more fundamental category is no more suc- 
cessful than the attempts already noted to reduce all ‘acquaintance- 
with’ to the category of ‘knowledge-about,’”’ which duality seems so 
far ultimate.] A. E. Davies. ‘The Personal and the Individual.’ 
[Both are “differentiations within a given group”.] G. Santayana. 
‘The Efficacy of Thought.’ [A comment on A. W. Moore’s review. 
Distinguishes eight senses in which thought may be said to be ‘ effica- 
cious,’ of which he rejects three, and explains that his book was merely 
“a biography of human reason,” and not “a complete cosmogony ”.] 
IIJ., 16. W. EB. Hocking. ‘The Group Concept in the Service of 
Philosophy.’ [The primordial data of mathematics must always be 
pragmatically defined, in the sense that they express particular results 
of the character of the concept, and not the character itself.” The 
Group Concept rests on three postulates.] F. L, Wells. ‘ Linguistic 
Standards.’ [Results of making graduate students supply ‘missing 
words’ in a context.] T. P. Bailey. ‘Snapshot of an Association 
Series.’ [infers that ‘real association is fundamentally social’ and 
dependent on practical interests.| III.,17. M. P. Mason. ‘Reality 
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-as Possible Experience.’ [Argues that Royce’s ‘constructive idealism’ 
is unnecessary, because Kant’s idea of reality as possible experience is 
adequate if ‘possible experience’ is taken to mean not immediate ex- 
perience but the knowledge gained from it.] G@. A. Tawney. ‘Two 
Types of Consistency.’ [Habit and Readjustment, the one easy, familiar, 
certain, the other ditlicult, tentative, experimental. But the one for 
ever passes into the other.] L. P. Boggs. ‘The Relation of Feeling 
and Interest.’ [Feeling is often the predominating factor in the initial 
states of interest, but the two are not identical.] E.A. Norris. ‘ Feel- 
ing.’ [The whole psychical process becomes in the last analysis a feel- 
ing process” if feeling is “left free to represent the undifferentiated, basic 
psychical something or somewhat.) 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics. Vol. xvi., No. 4, July, 1906. J. 
Oliphant. ‘Moral Instruction.’ [Should be informal and unsystematic, 
and suggestive rather than authoritative or dogmatic. Should be directed 
to enlarging the child’s views of the influence of his acts, and quickening 
his sensitiveness to the feelings of those whom they affect.] C.F. Dole. 
* About Conscience.’ [‘‘ Conscience is not a negative sense ; it is positive 
and constructive. . . . It is the tie, or the force, which binds men 
socially, and like a spiritual gravitation, draws them to the thought of 
a universal Life.”] S$. Coit. ‘Humanity and God.’ [The Positivist 
doctrine requires the identification of Humanity with the Supreme or 
Perfect Being, through the Ethical conception of the Moral Ideal.] 
E. E. Constance Jones. ‘Mr. Moore on Hedonism.’ [A detailed de- 
fence of Hedonism, such as Sidgwick’s.] A. Schinz. ‘ Literature and 
the Moral Code.’ [A comparison of the French and the Anglo-Saxon atti- 
tudes as to the relation between art and public morality.) M. F. 
Eastman, ‘Patriotism; a Primitive Ideal.’ [The idea of patriotism 
stands counter to the real ethical sense of the times, as egoism and in- 
justice. . . . Patriotism is a virtue in the childhood of nations, as pride 
is a virtue in children, a prerequisite of growth.”] H. S. Salt. ‘The 
Sportsman at Bay.’ [Humanitarian answer to the arguments of apolo- 
gists for sport.] Book Reviews. 


REVUE NEO-ScOLASTIQUE. Mai, 1906. Clodius Piat. ‘The Future 
Life according to Plato.’ A, Mansion. ‘Induction in Albert the Great.’ 
[Neither Albert nor St. Thomas attain to scientific induction, the first 
traces of which appear in Duns Scotus.] S$. Deploige. ‘The Conflict of 
Moral Science with Sociology.’ [Exposition of the views of M. Durk- 
heim. ] 


REVUE DE PHILOsoPpHIE. 1er Juillet, 1906. G.Chatterton-Hill. ‘Moral 
Physiology.’ [The individual is insatiable, insatiability breeds disappoint- 
ment: therefore individualism in the struggle for life, unrestrained by 
social ties, is apt to end in suicide, as statistics show.] E, Baudin. 
‘The Philosophy of Faith according to Newman.’ [A vigorous attack, 
from the standpoint of intellectualism, upon the philosophy of the 
Grammar of Assent; the theology is to be dealt with in another 
article; with this article compare the subsequent analysis of Ollé- 
Laprune’s ‘Reason and Rationalism.’] E, Baron, ‘The Lower 
Psychism.’ [Analysis of Dr, Grasset’s ‘Le Psychisme Inférieur,’ an 
important contribution to the physiology of free will.] ler Aofit, 1906. 
A. D. Sertillanges. ‘Agnosticism or Anthropomorphism, in reply to 
M. Gardair.’ [On the saying of St. Thomas, C. Gent. I. 30: “We cannot 
take in of God what He is, but what He is not, and how other beings stand 
related to Him.”’] A. de Gomer. ‘The Moral Problem and Science.’ 
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[Can we have a science of human activity, having all the rigour of physical 
science? and can we found thereupon a rational moral art, away from 
all notion of free will, obligation and responsibility?] 3. Moissant. 
‘The Marvellous in Psychology.’ [On the mystical union and the graces 
of higher prayer. ] 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE LA FRANCE ET DE L’ETRANGER. 31¢ année. 
No. 5. Mai, 1906. No.6. Juin, 1906. G,Compayré. ‘ La Pédagogie 
de Adolescence.’ [Analyses and occasionally criticises, from the peda- 
gogical point of view, Mr. Stanley Hall’s recent book on Psychology of 
Adolescence. Like J. J. Rousseau, with whose views his pedagogy has 
often much affinity, Mr. 8. Hall draws too hard a line between the ages of 
infancy and of adolescence. Viewed generally, the book lacks order and 
logic : the author has gathered and accumulated materials rather than built 
an edifice. But he is to be praised for having laid, with labour worthy of 
admiration, the foundations of the future building.] A. Binet. ‘Les 
premiers mots de la thése idéaliste.’ [A careful examination of the two 
arguments afforded by Strong in his book, Why the Mind Has a Body, in 
detence of the idealistic thesis. The first, based on the existence of physio- 
logical mediation between object and perception, is not at all demonstrative 
of the non-physical character of perception: this argument, on the con- 
trary, may be retorted against the idealist. As to his second argument, 
tle metaphysical one, founded on absolute opposition of nature and lack 
of communication between mind and matter, it is fundamentally con- 
stituted by a set of arbitrary metaphors, realistic at bottom.] Th. Ribot. 
‘Comment les passions finissent.’ [There are five essential forms, to 
which all other are reducible, of the extinction of a passion: 7.e. ex- 
haustion or habit, transformation into another, substitution, madness, 
death. These forms are successively described, analysed and illustrated 
by the author, who sums up his general conclusion thus: “The prob- 
ability of extinction of a passion is in a direct ratio to the quantity of 
emotional elements, and in an inverse ratio to the quantity of intellectual 
elements which it holds in a systematised state.”"] Revue critique. H. 
Delacroix. ‘La Philosophie pratique de Kant.’ [Critical notice on the 
recent book of M. Delbos, ‘‘a first-rate work”.] Analyses et Comptes 
rendus. Revue des Périodiques étrangers. No. 7. Juillet, 1906. LZ. 
Lévy-Bruhl. ‘La Morale et la Science des Moeurs.’ [A very interest- 
ing reply to some objections directed by MM. Fouillée, Cantecor, Belot 
and others against his theory as propounded in his book, La Morale et la 
Science des Meurs. The theoretical objections to his conception of 
ethics as a science of morals, as well as the prediction of its dangercus 
consequences either for the moral consciousness or from the point of 
view of political and social action, arise alike, according to M. Lévy- 
Bruhl, out of a reluctance to accept thoroughly the idea of a “moral 
nature” and the necessity of a scientific knowledge of that nature.|] J. 
Sageret. ‘La Commodité scientifique et ses Consequences. [M. 
Poincaré has completed the positivist conception of science by adding to 
it that the object of a science is also to express the relations and the 
systems of relations in a convenient language. M. Sageret seeks what 
consequences flow for the idea of science from this notion of conveniency. 
The most important of these is that the mathematical sciences (so-called) 
are to be wholly separated from the homogeneous group constituted by 
the other sciences. Mathematics should be classed among the arts, that 
is to say, among those arts which are both means of expression and of 
action. Thus science proper will never assume the character of artificial 
system nor scientific truth appear to be variable, when the scientist sub- 
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stitutes more convenient means of expression and action for less con- 
venient means. Thus also shall we get an altogether general idea of 
science, on the principles of positivism.] G-L. Duprat. ‘Contre l’in- 
tellectualisme en psychologie.’ [A very brief sketch of the evolution of 
mind, with the view of showing the possibility of what the author calls a 
psychology liberated from the intellectualist prejudice, i.e. a scientific 
psychology whose principles of explanation would be derived from the 
consideration of genial tendencies and conservative habits.] Revue 
Critique. Lionel Dauriac. ‘Un Historien de la philosophie grecque.’ 
[A brilliant article on volumes i. and ii. of the French translation of Th. 
Gomperz’s Les Penseurs de la Gréece.] Analyses et Comptes rendus. 
Revue des Périodiques étrangers. No. 8. <Aott, 1906. F. Le Dantec. 
‘ Les objections au monisme.’ [A defence of monism as defined by the 
following formula: “ Nothing happens in man without the modification 
of something that can be measured”. It is impossible for a monist who 
accepts this formula to conceive consciousness otherwise than as a mere 
epi-phenomenon. This latter theory, whose vindication seems to be 
the veritable aim of the author, will be studied in a second article.] 
Roerich. ‘L’Attention spontanée dans Ja vie ordinaire et ses applica- 
tions pratiques.’ [Spontaneous attention is either primitive or apper- 
ceptive. These forms in their relation to ordinary life are both studied 
by the writer, who states and illustrates, in a very interesting way, their 
scientific laws and the practical rules to be derived from them.] A. 
Chide. ‘La Logique avant les logiciens.’ [Rationalistic logie or the 
philosophy of concepts has crushed down, by the genius of Socrates and 
the Platonists, the other logies or dialectics that could possibly have 
organised the ideation and life of our (so-called) Aryan race. But was 
this logic necessary? The only method to find an answer is to seek 
whether the general original structure of our Indo-European languages 
is in conformity with the rationalistic logic or not. A survey of the 
diverse linguistic theories of Bopp, Brugmann, Regnaud, ete., leads M. 
Chide to an identical conclusion, v/z.. that the primitive thought was not 
at all directed towards rationalism. The primordial conception is aware 
of all relations, all modalities: subsumption is unknown to it. It is toa 
subsequent deviation from nature and a kind of aberration that the 
emergence of the characteristics of rationalised mind is to be ascribed.] 
Edme Tassy. ‘Le Sympathique et Vidéation.’ [Mainly physiological. } 
Analyses et Comptes rendus. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morag. 14¢ Année, No. 3, May, 
1906. A. Espinas. ‘ Pour l’histoire du Cartésianisme.’ [Traces the 
history of certain Platonic elements in Descartes’ philosophy.] H. 
Poincare. ‘Les mathématiques et la Logique.’ [A reply to the criti- 
cisms of Pieri, Couturat and Russell.] LL. Couturat. ‘La Logique et la 
philosophie contemporaine.’ [The opening address of a course ,on the 
history of modern Formal Logic.] IL, Weber. ‘La morale d’Epictéte 
et les besoins présents de l’enseignement moral.’ [Continued from the 
Revue of November, 1905.] D. Roustan. ‘La méthode biologique et 
les théories de limmunité.’ [Considers the views held by Metchinkoff, 
Le Dantee and Ehrlich, regarding the defence of infected organism, and 
discusses their general philosophical significance.] Livres nouveaux, 
etc. A supplementary number (No. 3 bis), costing 2 franes. accompanies 
this issue. It contains six hitherto unpublished manuscripts of Maine 
de Biran, the titles of which are as follows: ‘Conversation avee MM. 
Degérando et Ampére’; ‘ Discours,’ defending his philosophy against 
objections ; ‘Objections 4 la théorie des idées de Locke’; ‘Valeur du 
mot “principe ” dans le langage psychologique ’; ‘Comparaison des trois 
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points de vue de Reid, Condillac et M. de Tracy sur lidée de l’existence 
ou le jugement d’extériorité’ ; ‘Notes sur Malebranche’. 14¢ Année, 
No. 4, July, 1906. Sully Prudhomme. ‘Psychologie du libre arbitre.’ 
{A defence of the freedom of the will. The idea of freedom could never 
have arisen, even as an illusion, if all things were necessarily determined. 
By its very existence it proves its objective validity.] A. Fouillée. 
‘La doctrine de la vie chez Guyau, son unité et sa portée.” E, Halévy. 
* Les principes de la distribution des richesses.’ Livres nouveaux, ete. 
ZEITSCHRIFT F. PSYCHOLOGIE. Bd. xli., Heft 5u.6. ILL. Burmester. 
‘Theorie der geometrisch-optischen Gestalttiuschungen, I.’ [General 
discussion of the illusions of conversion which appear in monocularly 
fixated objects: illustrations from rectangular sheet of cardboard. leaves 
of cardboard bent at a right angle, cube, model of stair; intiuence of 
shadows, illumination, surroundings, magnitude and nature of object, 
practice, ete. Detailed account of observations on the rectangular sheet 
of cardboard, and deduction of the fundamental theoretical relations. } 
A. Oelzelt-Newin. ‘Beobachtungen iiber das Leben der Protozoen.’ 
[A strong plea for the ascription of mental processes to the lowest forms 
of animal life. Discussion of sensations of the chemical sense, sensations 
of touch, sensations of warmth, sensations of the static sense, sensations 
of movement, sensations of light, ideas, feelings and will, in various 
forms of unicellular organisms. Remarks on Hydra.] E. Jaensch. 
‘Ueber Tiiuschungen des Tastsinns, im Hinblick auf die geometrisch- 
optischen Tiiuschungen, 11.’ [The filled (divided) distance is always over- 
estimated, never underestimated, when compared with the empty ; cases 
of underestimation observed under certain circumstances (James’s illu- 
sion) have nothing to do with the motive to illusion as such, but depend 
upon secondary criteria (timidity, endeavour after ease of movement). 
Various modifications of the original experiments are described ; their 
results confirm the author’s theory.| E. Ackerknecht. ‘Zur Konzen- 
trationsfiihigkeit des Triitumenden.’ [A definition of the thing-in-itself 
formulated during adream.] Literaturbericht. Berichtigung. Bd. xlii., 
Heft 1. M. Radakovic. ‘Ueber eine besondere Klasse abstrakter 
Begriffe.’ [Analyses the process of thought involved in the conception 
of limiting values in mathematics. The concepts of the straight line, and 
of the empty space of physics, lead to the following definition : limiting 
concepts ure abstract concepts, which are obtained in accordance with 
certain (specified) rules from the consideration of a quantity of infinitely 
numerous objects, arranged in a definitely ordered series.| V. Gruen- 
berg. ‘Ueber die scheinbare Verschiebung zwischen zwei verschieden- 
farbigen Fliichen im durchfallenden diffusen Lichte.’ [Let two differently 
but uniformly coloured surfaces be set at such a distance from the source 
of light that they appear to lie in the same plane. If the intensity of 
illumination here be taken as 1, then with intensities of 2. 3,4... the 
colour lying towards the red end of the spectrum advances as far before 
the colour lying towards the blue end as, conversely, the blue advances 
and the red recedes if the intensity of illumination is reduced to $, 4, }. 
V. Benussi. ‘ Experimentelles iiber Vorstellungsinadiiquatheit. 1. Das 
Erfassen gestaltmehrdeutiger Komplexe.’ [It has been shown: that, 
when we apprehend certain complexes of objects of sensation (points or 
lines), the resulting inadequacy of the idea of form | optical illusion) is 
conditioned upon the formation of this form-idea itself, and not simply 
upon the spatial arrangement or the simultaneous observation of the 
objects of sensation. In view of Schumann’s theory of the optical illu- 
sions, the question then arises: given the unitary ideation of a complex 
of objects of sensation which is constant, observed in all its components, 
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but still equivocal as regards form, does the inadequacy of the idea of 
form suffer change, according as the one or the other of the forms pre- 
sented by the complex is apprehended—so that this variation of inade- 
quacy may be referred to the formation of the idea of the different forms, 
as to the sole variable factor in the case? By means of experiments 
(inter alia, upon the Mueller-Lyer figure), the writer is able to answer 
this question in the aftirmative.] Literaturbericht. 


Kant-Stupien. Bd. xi., Heft 2, June 1906. Bruno Bauch. ‘Cham- 
berlains Kant.’ [A severe criticism of this recent work.] P. Hauck. 
‘Die Entstehung der Kantischen Urteilstafel.’ [A comparison of Kant’s 
divisions with those of Wolff, Baumgarten, Meier and Lambert.] W. 
Meinecke. Die Bedeutung der Nicht-Euklidischen Geometrie in ihrem 
Verhiiltnis zu Kant’s Theorie der mathematischen Erkenntnis.’ [A de- 
fence of the Kantian position. The non-Euclidian geometry does not 
refute but complements the positions developed in the sthetic.] E. 
Sulze. ‘Neue Mitteilungen iiber Fichte’s Atheismusprozess.’ Ebstein 
und Jinemann, ‘ Ein unbekannter Brief Kants an Nicolovius.’ Recen- 
sionen, etc. 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. Neue Folge. Bd. xii., Heft 
2, 2nd June, 1906. Kurt Geissler. ‘ Uber Begriffe, Definitionen und 
mathematische Phantasie’ (Schluss). Viktor Stern. ‘Ein neues Argu- 
ment gegen den Materialismus.’ [That which cannot be inherited cannot 
be material, for the power of acquisition by inheritance is a characteristic 
of all material phenomena. Materialism justified by all other psychical 
processes, but refuted by the existence of that which cannot be inherited, 
viz., knowledge.] Emil Bullaty. ‘Erkenntnistheorie und Psychologie.’ 
[A long instalment of an article critical at once of Formalism and Psycho- 
logism. Experience free from assumption reveals itself immediately as 
a consciousness and a world of phenomena forming, not the goal, but the 
starting point of epistemological and psychological investigation. Con- 
sciousness itself is free from all assumption, and in it must be found the 
motives for the assumption of inner and outer, subject and object. To 
assume for consciousness itself motives created from it perverts the 
fundamental facts.] Berthold Weiss. ‘Lamprechts Geschichtsphilo- 
sophie.’ [Appreciative of Lamprecht’s Moderne Geschichtswissenschaft. 
Lamprecht’s schema of psychological development from psychical dis- 
solution characterised by emotion and enthusiasm, by way of ra- 
tionalising tendencies to rational rigidity, justified in every region of 
evolution. His work the opening of a new era in the writing of history. } 
Max Freischeisen Kohler. ‘ Uber die Grenzen der naturwissenschaft- 
lichen Begriffsbildung.’ [Critical of Rickert’s view that a unique occur- 
rence cannot be dealt with by the concepts of natural science. Its 
conceptual structure is not exhausted by mere abstraction and considera- 
tion of the universal. Many of the concepts elaborated by science 
satisfy the requirements which can be demanded for the investigation of 
facts. Discussion of the description of individual realities by the con- 
ceptions of natural science, illustrating from astronomy, chemistry, etc. } 
David Koigen. ‘Jahresbericht iiber die Literatur zur Metaphysik,’ 11. 
(Fortsetzung). Neuste Erscheinungen, etc. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
Soztotociz. Jahrgang xxx., Heft 2. Emil Koch. ‘ Uber naturwissen- 
schaftliche Hypothesen.’ [Not a discussion of the value of hypotheses, 
but a consideration of those features of most psychological interest. 
Emphasises the importance of the visual in all scientific work. Hypo- 
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theses preponderantly the visually representable. Explanation through 
examples from electrical science, ete. Theory an independent process 
as against observation and hypothesis.] Georg Wernick. ‘ Der Wirk- 
lichkeitsgedanke,’ 1. Artikel. [The objective and subjective beliefs of 
reality are two different psychical processes relating to the same content. 
Reality not originally a concept but a thought, which, like every thought, 
can be reduced to processes of representation. Rejection of the theory 
that the belief in reality is due to any feeling of necessity: it is, in a 
sense, a process of association. Relation between subjective and ob- 
jective reality, etc.] Paul Barth. ‘Zu J. St. Mills 100. Geburtstage.’ 
{Mill a spirit from whom little splendour, but much light and warmth 
has emanated and will continue to emanate for cultured mankind.] 
Besprechungen. Selbstanzeigen. Notizen. 


Rivista Finosorica. Anno viii., vol. ix., Fase. iii., May-June, 1906. 
F. Bonatelli. ‘Intorno alle attinenze tra Videale e il reale.’ [After a 
lengthy analysis—involving some unproved assumptions—the conclusion 
arrived at is that neither can ideas be conceived without realities, nor 
realities without ideas, but that the logical priority belongs to ideas. ] 
A. Ferro. ‘Meccanismo e teleologia (continuaz. e fine).’? [The various 
doctrines of organic evolution have failed to make teleology superfluous. 
It must not, however, be confounded with the theistic argument from 
final causes. Kant was right in considering finality as a regulative idea 
rather than as a genuine explanation of nature.] G. Della Valle. ‘Le 
nuove forme dell’ etica irrazionalista.’ [The irrationalist systems of 
ethics—among which this writer includes Pragmatism—agree in nothing 
but the rejection of reason and the appeal to instinctive belief. As 
positive teaching they vary from the most exalted mysticism to the 
crassest egoism.] A. Aliotta. ‘ La reazione al Positivismo.’ [A review 
of Benedetto Croce’s recently published Logic.] Rassegna Bibliografica, 
etc. 
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IX.—NOTE. 


AmonG the numerous translations of scientific and philosophical works 
published nowadays there are many that are thoroughly bad, adding not 
a little to the student’s difficulties, and often leading him astray. But 
he is generally, in the nature of the case, without adequate means of 
testing their accuracy. ‘They escape any definite exposure, and are 
followed by others equally bad. The only stimulus to the raising of the 
standard seems to lie in some public criticism more detailed and decisive 
than is possible in an ordinary review. A translation recently published 
of Prof. Héffding’s admirable little book, Philosophische Probleme,} is a 
piece of work that, appearing under such auspices (see end of Preface), is 
a direct challenge to criticism, which becomes a public duty. It will be 
sufficiently characterised by the following specific criticisms, which I 
will endeavour, so far as space allows. to put in such a form as to be 
intelligible to all who have some little knowledge of German. 

What is to be said of a translator who has not yet learnt that a/so 
never means ‘also’ (p. 73, 1. 13 of the translation ; 108, 8; 127, 14), and 
eben never means ‘even’ (57, 16; 62, 11); who renders dar nicht by 
“need not’ instead of ‘must not’ (73, 3; 79, 10; 124, 12); who confuses 
zugleich, ‘at the same time,’ with sogleich, ‘immediately’ (109, 5 
deuten, trans., ‘to interpret,’ with deuten auf, ‘to point to’ (82, 23); 
entscheidend, ‘decisive,’ with verschieden, ‘different’ (128, 20; 146, 13) ; 
Reichtum ‘wealth,’ with Reich, ‘empire’ (76, 18; 148, 16); namentlich, 
‘especially,’ with nimlich, ‘ that is to say’ (146, 12); auf etwas verweisen, 
*to point to. ..,’ with e/nem etwas verweisen, *to reprove a person for 
- - .’ (135, 11); and who grotesquely misrenders such common phrases 
and idioms as was... betrifft, ‘as to...’ (100, 1); es kommt darauf 
an (77, 9; 128, 10); in dieser Bezichung (75, 11); die Rede ist von etwas 
(82, 1); hierzu kommt noch (105, 11); nicht einmal, ‘not even’ (44, 5; 
196, 28); sich anschliessen (30, 13; cf. Anschluss, 89, 10, translated 
‘addition ’); zur Verfiiguay stehen, ete., ete. It will be noted that these 
mistakes show ignorance of German rather than of philosophy, but there 
is no lack of others which a regard to the philosophical meaning would 
have made impossible. ‘ Wesen’ des Bewusstseins is rendered ‘ exist- 
ence, instead of ‘nature’ or ‘character, of consciousness (19, 6 
Sinnesempfindungen, ‘emotions’ (42, 21); die wnwillkiirliche Denkar- 
beit, ‘unconscious thought’ (67, 2); Handlung (action), ‘ construction’ 
(69, 12); Deckungsgleichheit (equivalence), ‘outward likeness’ (82, 9) ; 
Bestehen (= persistence, continuance), ‘ organisation’ (148, 6), ‘ upbuild- 
ing’ (149, 8), ‘existence’ (154, 10); Handgriff (trick, device), ‘tool’ (80, 
17); Umwertung (re-valuation), ‘ unworth ’ (s/c, 157, 5); allerdings, eon- 
cessive, ‘to be sure,’ is made strongly assertive, ‘by no means’ (153, 17); 


1 The Problems of Philosophy, by Harald Hétfding. Translated by 
Galen M. Fisher. With a preface by William James. New York: The 
Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan & Co., 1905. 
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nun einmal, indicating that something is ‘once for all’ so, and there is: 
an end of it, is rendered ‘for the present’ (183, 18). Misunderstanding 
of the simplest constructions is frequent. We find den Prinzipien, 
die unser Bewusstsein zu gestalten vermag translated ‘the principles. 
which may compose our consciousness’ (146, 6; die, ace. plur., is taken 
as a nom., and constructed with a sing. verb); in dem gegebenen Inhalt 
der Erkenntnis (in the given content of knowledge), ‘in the content given 
to knowledge’ (109, 24; the genit. der is taken as a dat. and the phrase 
is rendered as if the order of words were in dem der Erk. geg. Tub.); eine 
positive Charakteristik der letzteren zu geben (to give a positive description 
of the latter), ‘to give that totality a positive character’ (117, 8): Resul- 
tate, zu denen wir gelangen (results we arrive at), ‘results that we are 
striving after’ (134, 22); die uns zugdinglichen Erscheinungen (the pheno- 
mena accessible to us), ‘the familiar phenomena’ (138, 17) ; Der Entwick-- 
elungsbegriff tritt auf, sobald es sich erweist, dass . . . (The conception 
of evolution makes its appearance as soon as it is seen that . . .), ‘The 
conception of evolution involves, as soon as it is proved, the idea that 
. . .’ (146, 6; the impers. neut. es is referred to the masc. subst.) ; jede 
bewusste Wertung besteht in einem solchen Vergleichen (every conscious 
estimate of value consists in . . .), ‘every known standard of value is 
subject to . . .’ (156, 10); Die Religion hat sich hier durchweg rezeptiv 
zu... verhalten (Religion has always maintained a receptive attitude 
towards . . .), ‘Religion has in these cases usually held herself aloof 
from .. .’ (183,18). Stichwahl (final or definitive choice) is in 138, 22, 
and 143, 4, entirely misunderstood, and the latter passage rendered, ‘ pre- 
serve a neutrality between,’ instead of ‘make a choice between’. 

The above examples are less than one-half of my list, which would be 
doubled if all the passages were added which would have to be amended 


before this translation of 200 small pages could be regarded as at all fit 
for publication. 


H. J. WoLstTENHOLME. 
CuRIST’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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